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Che Judependent, 


ROOM. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Rott back, O world! just like the tide, 
Now wavering outward from my feet ; 

Leave for mine eyes the margin wide, 
Where truth and love have room to meet. 





Roll back, thou world !—the peering crowd, 
With ears attend ; sad Envy’s lees, 

Filtered through speech ; the laughter loud. 
Give me the largeness of the seas. 


On this vast vantage-ground I stand ; 
The world rolls back just like the tide ; 
I measure with unerring hand 
Its mite bestowed, its wealth denied. 


Circled by yon horizon vast, 
How easy to be great and free ; 
All littleness of life I cast 
In the great hollow of the sea. 


Roll back, O world ! I still will cry, 

When close life presses strong and sweet; 
Room is there ’twixt the sea and sky 

For truth and nobleness to meet. 





“FOR SALE—GOODS, BUT NOT 
PRINCIPLES.” 


BY NEAL DOW. 








I REMEMBER well the astonishment pro- 
duced in the great majority mind and heart 
of the country when Bowen & McNamee 
dared to announce that they would not sell 
their principles with their goods; from the 
great statesman who exhorted the people 
“‘to conquer their prejudices” against 
slavery, as he had done, to the multitudinous 
doctors of divinity, who, with whites of eyes 
upturned, proved from the Bible that slavery 
was a divine institution and a just punish- 
ment of that shameless forefather who was 
wicked enough not to condone drunkenness 
in those days when the world was very 
young. 

I remember well those times, when oppo- 
sition to American slavery was synonymous 
with the grossest infidelity, a denial of the 
truth of the Bible, and a “flying in the face 
of Providence’; when a word against 
slavery would send a man to Coventry in 
every first-class circle in the North, no mat- 
ter what social position the party occupied 
before his infection with that revolting 
heresy. Everybody, almost, hastened to 
bow down before that dreadful idol, bring- 
ing each his humble offering. One laid at 
his feet a two-volume book on the sweets of 
slavery to whites and blacks, especially 
to the blacks; others brought pamphlets full 
of heavenly grace and human learning to 
prove that the command to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature was no more binding or of wider 
application than the duty to reduce the 
black man to bondage, and to proclaim to 
aj] the world the divine truth that he has no 
right which white men are bound to respect. 

The multitude, without learning or piety, 
could offer to the slave power no sweet- 
smelling incense like these; but could only 
crave its favor on the ground of having 
mobbed an Abolitionist or having sought to 
do so, or of having mobbed and broken up 
an anti-slavery meeting, with a few scores of 
the heads of the unpatriotic and un-Chris- 
tian men and women who had so outraged 
God and the Gospel as to be present at it. 

Ah! I well remember those good old 
days, when the audacious man who dared 
~ announce his obedience to “the higher 





law,” and his obligation to unbind the 
heavy burden and let the oppressed go free, 
so far as in him lay, was sent off to the back 
seats, and, with two or three fellows like 
him, was declared to belong to an “un- 
healthy political organization,” not to be 
recognized in the councils of the nation. 
Those grand old days! are we not to see 
their like again—when a noble senator was 
beaten down in his seat and almost slain for 
having dared to intimate that slavery was 
not in accord with the Divine Will; when no 
hand was extended to save and hardly a 
voice to condemn the outrage or sympa- 
thize with the victim; when the most gen- 
tle and fastidious spoke of it as ‘‘ an acci- 
dent” which the sufferer brought upon him- 
self by his rashness and folly? Are we not 
to have those grand old days again? 

I am reminded of all this by the article in 
alate INDEPENDENT containing the famous 
Card of the Broadway silk merchants, 
asked for by a correspondent. You say 
you have the Report of the immortal Castle 
Garden meeting, with the 5,200 names of 
the rich, the good, and great of New York. 
Pray let us have them. The Card of Bowen 
& McNamee lacks point and force unless 
we can see the measure which drew it out. 

Can any one object? Will one of the 
signers of that wonderful paper object? 
Were they not intelligent men, acting with 
full understanding of the situation? Was it 
a thing to be ashamed of now? It is an im- 
portant part of a wonderful history. Let us 
have it. Iwas also mixed up, but not in a 
Quakerly way, in the abolition rows, riots, 
and mobs of that good old time. I did what 
I thought right then, and am not ashamed 
of it now. Put my name in its place, if you 
like. Those good old days, when the slums 
and stews of great cities, and many a brown- 
stone front, poured out their thousands to 
defend slavery against the few and feeble 
who in the name of the Divine Law raised 


up their voice against it! 
PORTLAND, Mz. 


WHICH WERE THE SAVAGES? 
BY PRES. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 


Tne recent affair at Fort Robinson, which, 
in deference to Gen. Sherman, we-will 
not call ‘‘ a massacre,” is a good illustration 
and perhaps a fair specimen of our rela- 
tions to the Indians. It is worth pondering. 
We take the facts on the Indian side as re- 
ported by men upon the ground, some of 
whom view them simply as ‘red skins,” 
their women as “‘squaws,” and their fallen 
braves as ‘‘ bucks.” We may, therefore, as- 
sume their substantial truth. 

Our troops had in charge a company of 
captive Cheyennes, caught away from their 
reservation. The Indians allege that they 
had run away to escape starvation; and 
their story is apparently confirmed by the 
fact that certain Comanches who escaped 
from the same place, about the same time, 
made a similar complaint, and that General 
Sheridan then ordered that they should be 
supplied with rations of beef. But, without 
insisting on this statement, it is an unques- 
tionable fact: that, when our troops were 
ordered to take them back, so far from ap- 
preciating the paradise prepared for them 
by their Great Father, these Cheyennes, 
with one consent, declared they would 
rather die than go. 

Here entered the element of moral suasion. 
An army captain, not having at that cold 
season and remote distance the conveniences 
of the Black Hole or the appliances of An- 








dersonville, undertook to persuade them by 


cold and hunger. For fie days (the state- 
ment comes from Fort Robinson) this pre- 
sumable West Point officer furnished these 
men, women, and children, in midwinter, 
neither food nor fuel. The wild savages, 
wholly unsusceptible to these lofty appeals 
from the highest form of civilization, held 
out unconquered, and determined ‘‘to die 
where they were.” The gallant captain, 
‘‘moved,” we are told, ‘‘by a sense of hu- 
manity,” now proposed that they should 
send out their women and children, to be 
fed and returned. The ‘‘ red skins,” perhaps 
not having that confidence in the honor of 
the captain, which his honorable conduct 
was doubtless fitted to inspire, indignantly 
refused, although it appears that the officers 
wed soldiers were in the habit of admiringly 
calling one of these women ‘‘ the Princess” 
for her ‘‘soft gazelle eyes and her sunny- 
hued features.” The women remained true 
and firm, and would not leave their hus- 
hands and fathers. 


Now entered themore strictly intellectual 
and military aspect of the case. Dull 
Knife and his fellow savages proved too 
sharp for the soldiery and the army officer. 
They procured and secreted weapons. They 
even barricaded the door of their apartment 
with the huge wood-stove, now useless 
otherwise, and made a good breastwork of 
the earth taken from beneath the floor. 
And, though warnings had been given to 
the officers of an uprising, the Indians con- 
ducted themselves so carefully that no sus- 
picion was awakened and no precautions 
taken. This would seem to be a criminal 
neglect in dealing with men already ren- 
dered desperate by cold and hunger. That 
night, at ten o’clock, just as the sentry 
called ‘‘ All’s well,” the Indians rose on 
their guards, shot some of them, and fled. 
The consequence of this original outrageous 
abuse, followed by the grave military blunder, 
was a series of fights or shootings—we must 
not call it ‘‘massacre”—in which at least 
four soldiers and about forty Indians, in- 
cluding some ten women, were killed. The 
survivors at the last accounts were baffling 
the military. 

The most noteworthy thing of all—stated 
by a witness on the ground—was the fatal 
wounding of one Indian woman, sixty years 
old, with seven bullet-wounds. This is a piece 
of army gallantry that, if true, would be 
greatly relieved by some adequate explana- 
tion. The seven hits on one person prove 
the victim to have been a good mark near at 
hand. No doubt, her sixty years made her 
slow of foot. Her ‘‘squaw’s” attire would 
have indicated the attack to be eminently 
safe. Her gray hair, visible by the light of 
the guns, would show that she was no 
‘‘ princess.” But the pointed and significant 
question is: How came she by seven distinct 
wounds? Did the same soldier bring down 
his victim at the first fire, and then empty 
seven other chambers upon her prostrate 
frame, as he would crush a snake? Or did 
six comrades finish the manly work? Or 
did. the whole seven overtake her, as she 
halted along or hid herself behind some 
place of shelter, and jointly slay her in cold 
blood? One would gladly know what ex- 
planation, short of infamy, can relieve such 
@ case. ‘ 

After the slaughter was over—a slaughter 
almost wholly on one side—one is glad to 
learn that the captain so far recognized the 
human nature of the surviving but silent 
victims as to give them medical care and 
attention. 





To call these dead braves “‘ bucks” does 


not extinguish the proof of their fortitude, 
their skill, and courage, nor hide the shame- 
ful treatment they received at the hands of 
a military commander in the employ of the 
United States. To call the women 
‘*squaws” does not obliterate their faithful 
adhesion to their husbands and brothers, 
their patience under their frightful wounds, 
the sisterly affection with which the girl of 
twelve fled with her infant sister, nor the 
maternal love with which the wounded 
mother sat holding her daughter’s hand in 
consolation, nor the redness of the blood- 
stains on the blanket of which the child 
three years old had made her doll. And 
the Sioux chief, Red Cloud, with human 
affection, asks for the unprotected women 
and children of the slain. 


Now, in view of the moral and even in- 

tellectual traits displayed on both sides, we 

ask: Which are the savages? Shall army 

officers guilty of such an outrage of the 

laws of civilization and common humanity 

fail to be cashiered? Will a Christian 

nation longer tolerate a system of procedure 

of which this is a sort of epitome? For at 

least fifty years the history of our relations 

to the Indian tribes has been chiefly a record 

of broken faith, oppressions, and exaspera- 

tions on our part, followed by slaughters to 

put down the resistance and retaliation thus 

aroused. The present and the past Admin- 

istrations have shown a desire to protect the 

rights and interests of the tribes; but in 

such modes as this are their good intentions 
frustrated. But the fundamental method 
has been faulty; and for the most part the 
hand of the Government has been hard and 
heavy upon a race that have shown them- 
selves, where properly approached, singu- 
larly accessible to religion and civilization. 

Add to this the frauds of civil agents, the vio- 
lence of soldiers, the barbarity of officers, the 
corrupting influence of white renegades and 
swindlers, the devices and plottings of rail- 
way and timber speculators, the inroads of 
eager squatters, and the cold-blooded heart- 
lessness that glosses over all this with the 
maxim that ‘the weaker race is destined to 
fade away before the stronger,” and one is 
constrained to ask: Shall this go on forever? 
How long, O Lord! how long? 

Will not some thoroughly competent per- 
son devote himself to the task of searching 
out and writing up, tersely and truly, the 
history of the wrongs, public and private, 
inflicted by this nation upon the Indian 
tribes for the last half-century? And will 
not the Christian people of this great nation 
at length arouse themselves, and peremptori- 
ly demand of our rulers and legislators to 
make such just and wise and permanent 
arrangements with and for these national 
wards of ours as shall thoroughly protect 
them from public and private abuse and ex- 
asperation; give them settled homes and 
hopeful prospects; furnish a fair chance or, 
at least, a possibility for the influences of 
Christianity and civilization; and foster in 
them those higher aspirations which have so 
often cheered the hearts of our missionaries, 
soon to be blighted by disastrous influences 
from without. 

P. 8.—Since the above article was written 
intelligence has arrived that ‘‘the Cheyenne 
campaign is at an end for the present”; or, 
as another journal announces it, “‘ the butch- 
ery of Cheyennes in Nebraska is conclu- 
ded.” The brave fellows were dislodged 
from their stronghold and ‘the work begun 
in dead earnest.” Only thirty-two were 
taken alive, nine of these badly wounded, 





while seventeen more were killed, These 
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sixty or severity slain victims, with the not 
improbable complications of the future, aré 
a costly offering to atrocious inhumanity 
and military neglect. 

Haxovar, N. ‘ 

— 
A VISION, 
BY MARY A. BARR, 


A GzRMAN dreamer*, in a midnight hour, 
Saw a strange vision pass before his sight— 

The gods of high Olympus throned in power, 
Drinking ambrosia in soft golden light. 





And yet in silence, for some awful fear, 
More felt than known, forbid the song and 
jest ; 
Some mighty shadow, some foreboding drear, 
Troubling the throne of Jove with vague un- 
rest. 
Till suddenly their terror took this shape— 
A pale, sad Jew, bearing a cross of wood, 
His garments red, but not with juice of grape, 
Dripping, alas! with his own sinless blood. 


Pierced by a crown of thorns, onward he came ; 
Bleeding and faint, gasping with cruel loss ; 
Shook the awed silence with his whispered 

name, 
And on the table cast his heavy cross.” 


And lo ! the golden vessels shook and fell ; 
The cloud-built palaces all passed away, 
As pass the morning mists from hill and dell, 
When strong and splendid dawns the lord of 
day. 


The gods sat dumb and pale, like shadows 
grew, 
Impalpable at last and thin as air ; 
Their world bowed down before this bleeding 
Jew; 
s heavy cross was mighty everywhere. 


* Heinrich Heine. 








CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONS. 
WHAT CONGREGATIONALISM HAS BEEN. 





BY LEONARD BACON, D.D. 





I HAVE nothing to say, at present, about 
the system or non-system of our denomina- 
tion. What I am thinking of just now is 
Congregationalism as it was before the at- 
tempt had been made to institute under that 
name an organized and unified ecclesiasti- 
cism, stretching across the continent and 
pushing every way among the rival ecclesi- 
asticisms that struggle every one to be in 
advance of all others. 

I. In relation to theological permit the 
history of Congregationalism is a history of 
progress, The fathers of the New England 
churches held with one accord a system of 
theology which would now be denominated 
High Calvinism, It is not enough to say 
that they accepted the Shorter Catechism of 
the Westminster Assembly and adopted it 
as & convenient manual of instruction. 
Their Calvinism was of a higher sort. With- 
out hesitation or dissent, they gave testi- 
mony that the Westminster Confession of 
Faith was their doctrinal system, and that 
of their churches. But they did not im- 
pose that formulary on the churches as a 
condition of communion, or on preachers 
and church-officers as a test of orthodoxy. 
Every pastor or teacher, at his ordination, 
every individual, at his admission to mem- 
bership in the Church, was to make a. satis- 
factory confession in his own way. For 
imposed and immutable forms of confes- 
sion they had almost as little respect as for 
imposed and inflexible forms of prayer. 

I will not venture to say that the spirit of 
the churches in the Puritan colonies was in 
this respect identical with that of the Pil- 
grim Church at Plymouth. The company 
of Separatists who held their unlawful meet- 
ings at Scrooby Manor, in the house of Wil- 
liam Brewster, had become a church by 

covenanting with each other and with 
Christ ‘to walk in all his ways, made 
known or to be made known to them.” They 
were disciples in the school of Christ, and 
they expected not merely to hold fast what 
of truth had been already made known to 
them; but also, by their study of the Scrip- 
tures, to advance from one degree of knowl- 
edge to another. As long as Robinson was 
with them, they were under the influence of 
a large-minded thinker; and, when he parted 
from them, he gave them those memorable 
counsels, which Congregationalism must 
hold fast or fail in its legitimate mission: 

‘“‘He charged us, before God and his 
blessed angels, to follow him no further than 
ne followed Christ; and, if God should re- 
veal anything to us by any other instrument 
of his, to be as y to receive it as ever 











we were to receive any truth byhis minis- 

For he was very confident the Lord 
had more truth and t ve to break forth 
out of his Holy Wo ».. ‘Here, 
also, he put us in mind ‘of our church save. 


fpostghet pari o®. It werele 
| rae Me epromat ih ed aw 
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Written Word. But, withal, he exhorted us 
to take heed what werecelyed for and 
wéll to examine and poms it, and weigh 
itwith other of truth before we 
receive it. For, saith he, it ‘is.not possible 
the Christian world should come so lately 
out of such thick anti-Christian darkness 
and full perfection of knowledge break 
forth at once.” 


atever 1 or 


If the Puritans in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut were less hospitable toward new 
ideas than the Pilgrims had been, and were 
more inclined to assume that what they 
knew already was all that could be known 
about the Word of God, it is, nevertheless, 
true that the spirit of the Pilgrims, rather 
than the distinctive spirit of the Puritans, is 
the genius of historic Congregationalism. 
No name in the first age of New England 
was more famous or more authoritative 
than that of John Cotton, ‘‘ Teacher of the 
Church in Boston.” Whether he differed 
materially from John Robinson in respect 
to the possibility of progress, age after age, 
in the right understanding of God’s Word 
may be inferred from a testimony of his 
which I find in Hanbury’s “ Historical Col- 
lections” (ii, 162), and which I may be 
allowed to transcribe: ‘‘When a church is 
suspected and slandered with corrupt and 
unsound doctrine, they have a, call from 
God to set forth a public confession of their 
faith; but to prescribe the same as the céimffes- 
sion of the faith of that church to their pos- 
terity, or to prescribe the confession of one 
church to be a form and pattern unto 
others, SAD HXPERIENCE HATH SHOWED 
WHAT A 8NARE IT HATH BEEN TO BOTH.” 
Cotton, evidently, did not believe nor desire 
that the system of theology formulated and 
held by his church in his generation should 
be in any sort a standard or test for coming 
generations, 

Early in the last century the traditionaty 
Calvinism in our churches was becoming a 
‘*dead Orthodoxy,” and a rationalizing Ar- 
minianism, cold and formal, was slowly 
superseding it. The peril was met in the 
Congregational way, which is the manly and 
the Christian way. Let the names of Ed- 
wards (the elder and the younger), Bellamy, 
Hopkins, Smalley, Emmons remind us how 
it was. Instead of falling back on tradition 
and the historic belief of the denomination, 
they dared to re-examine the old statements 
of doctrine and the old arguments by which 
those statements were defended, They dared 
to surrender what to them seemed inde- 
fensible, and to exhibit the old truth under 
new definitions, which might more effect- 
ively commend it to the intelligence and the 
conscience of thoughtful minds. Then be- 
gan what was first called ‘‘the New Divin- 
ity,” and afterward ‘‘the New England 
Theology.” It has not always been right; 
it has not always been the same; but from 
that day to this—from Edwards to Bush- 
nell—the theology of Congregationalism has 
been reverently but freely intent on ‘‘ justi- 
fying the ways of God to men,” One great 
teacher has followed another, each with his 
contribution to a better knowledge and 
defense of the truths involved in the gos- 
pel of a divine salvation from sin. 

The fact that there isa New England theol- 
ogy which has had many disciples and power- 
ful defenders in other portions of the Church 
Catholic is largely due to the genius of 
Congregationalism, looking, with Robinson, 
for more light to break from God’s Word, 
free to prove all things, and earnest to hold 
fast that which is good. 


If. In relation to doctrinal defections, 
Congregationalism has exhibited, historical- 
ly, its power and its impotence. Its power 
is the power of the churches to defend them- 
selves; its impotence, the inability of the 
clergy to govern the churches and the ina- 
bility of the churches to govern one another. 
If a minister loses the confidence of his 
brethren, they cease to exchange with him, 
and he drops out of their fellowship. If a 
church has a pastor whose ministrations 
deny or ignore the great things of the 
Gospel, the surrounding churches, either 
after formal admonition or informally, with- 
draw from it. That pastor who preaches 
“another gospel” gets no access to their 











pulpits; nor are their pastors seen in his. 
That church finds no place in,ecelesiastical 
councilg among church truth 
in the love of it. Gradually, perhaps, and 
quietly—suddenly, perhaps, and with loud 
remonstrance—it is dropped out of the com- 
munion of the churches. There is no neces- 
sity of any secession by that church to some 
other denomination; no necessity of its pass- 
ing over to some other ecclesiastical confed- 
eration, It merely finds itself alone; very 
much as a man who has lost a good reputa- 
tion for integrity finds himself alone among 
his former acquaintance. Such is the power 
of the Congregational polity, and such its 
want of power. 

Theological differences among Congrega- 
tionalists have never made a permanent 
separation, save in one distinguished in- 
stance. In the time of the old Arminianism, 
the Great Awakening, and the New Divin- 
ity, there were alienations and some un- 
seemly contentions—ministers against min- 
isters and churches against churches, as well 
as one party in the churches against an- 
other. There were interruptions of com- 
munion, and sometimes parishes were rent 
asunder at the dismission or the settlement 
of a pastor; but there was no permanent 
separation. Churches whose communion 
with each other had been interrupted 
resumed, after awhile, their former relations 
of amity, and in the lapse of years the old 
controversy was almost forgotten. But 
there was one memorable exception. In 
Eastern Massachusetts cold Arminianism 
ripened into Arianism, and Arianism ripened 
into Socinianism, and the separation between 
the two sorts of Congregationalists became 
wide and permanent. The time when that 
separation was in progress is within my 
personal memory. I remember the con- 
troversies of the time, dignified and 
courteous, between such champions as 
Channing and Ware, on one side, and Stuart 
and Woods, on the other side, though 
not without manifestation of harsh and 
bitter feeling among less conspicuous and 
less responsible belligerents on both sides. 
But, so far as my memory serves me, there 
was no appeal to denominational standards, 
written or unwritten, as if the controversy 
could be ended in that way; no inquiry 
about what was held in former ages, save 
when there was a question concerning an- 
cient endowments, said to be perverted 
from the intention of the founders; no 
claim that the Liberal Christians, as they 
called themselves, had adopted theological 
views inconsistent with Congregationalism, 
and ought, therefore, to go out of the denomi- 
nation. The question was not whether the 
doctrines rejected by Unitarians had been 
and were still sanctioned by the general 
consent of Congregationalists. It was 
whether those doctrines were true; whether 
they were essential to the system of revealed 
truth; whether they could be vindicated by 
proofs of Holy Writ. The practical ques- 
tion was, not whether the ministers and 
churches whose Gospel was represented by 
Drs. Channing and Ware were bound in 
honor and honesty to pronounce against 
themselves a sentence of excision and to 
renounce Congregationalism, It was essen- 


tially a question of continued fellowship’ 


among ministers in their official and profes- 
sional relations, and among churches. That 
question gradually adjusted itself in what 
was (then, if not now) the Congregational 
way. The Unitarians or Liberals—from 
Channing to Holley, from Ware to the most 
extreme disciple of Belsham—drew off, by a 
sort of elective affinity, into a fellowship of 
their own, on the basis not so much of a 
common belief as of a common disbelief; 
and the Trinitarians, the Orthodox of all 
shades—Old Divinity men or Calvinists, 
New Divinity men or Hopkinsians, disciples 
of Emmons, who held the ‘Exercise 
Scheme,” and followers of Burton, who 
held the ‘Taste Scheme”—were encamped 
under a common banner. The separation 
was on more reasonable grounds, and was 
effected with much less of ‘hatred, vari- 
ance, emulations, wrath, strife,” and other 
such like ‘‘ works of the flesh,” than was 
that disruption by which, a few years later, 
the great Presbyterian organization in this 
country, so dishonored not its denomination 
only, but also the Christian name. 


Simultaneously with that Presbyterian 
schism, an attempt was in progress among 
the Congregationalists of New England to 








put the stamp of heresy and non-communion 
on what was called the ps Haven Divinity. 


To doscribe the att -waken_pain- 


ful memories in Pa that have. not 
yet passed into the elearer light and .serener 
air, ‘where the saints of all ages in har- 


mony meet”; and.J need not say more of it 
than that it was unsuccessful, It was an 
instance of the impotence. of Congregation- 

alism, There was no small disputation— 
much more than ‘a tempest. in @ tea-pot”; 

there were some old friendships sadly 
broken; there. were sometimes conflicts in 
ordaining councils, and sometimes conflicts 
in churches; parties were distinctly defined; 
but it tuyned out that, on the whole, the 
ministers and the churches could not sce 
that the New Haven Divines had ceased to 
hold ‘‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” So there was no permanent or 
complete division. Neither party became a 
sect, or (to use the favorite euphemy) a de- 


nomination. 
New atin Conn. 


THE MARTYRS OF LOUISIANA. 





BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 


Aut the South is to-day a field of martyr- 
dom, as was all the Roman Empire in the 
days of Diocletian; but the bloody wave 
rolls not everywhere at the same time. It 
exhausts itself in certain localities simply 
because its victory is completed. As then 
the atrocities of the servants of the state, the 
rulers of wickedness in high places crushed 
out all opposition in some parts of the great 
empire, while in other localities the Christian 
still struggled to worship, and was there 
struck down by the imperial hand, so now 
and here, where opposition to these rulers 
of wickedness has ceased, they cease to 
strike. Where it struggles to exist, they rave 
against it as fierce as of old and as deadly. 
In Mississippi there is peace, so-called; but 
any sign of an attempt to exercise political 
rights would meet with direst vengeance. It 
has not yet been possible, I have lately 
learned, to remove the bullet-riddled and 
blood-soaked ashes of the Chisolm father, 
son, and daughter. A gentleman who visited 
Gainesville, near Kemper County, told me 
that the depot-master there said a hundred 
men have sworn to prevent that sacred 
mission. Despite Northern liberality of 
purse and person to that fever-smitten state, 
the removal of these scarred remains would 
not be allowed, nor would a visit to their 
graves be allowed their own heart-broken 
kindred. How much less will the exercise of 
afreeman’s prerogative be permitted, unques- 
tioned and peaceful, at their polls? 

A late visit to Louisiana gave me knowl- 
edge of some facts that should be laid be- 
fore your readers. They may appear in 
the senatorial report, with perhaps detail of 
name and date. These I shall in some cases 
repress, for the life of the informant would 
be the price of publication. 

The first touch of this monster was the 
least deadly, though the murder of the bal- 
lot was never more complete. It was not in 
Louisiana; but on its borders. Marshall, a 
leading town of Northeastern Texas, had 
held an exciting election. The heavy Re- 
publican majority of twelve hundred had 
been intimidated and fraudulented into 
what was supposed a minority; but, proba- 
bly, by foolishly allowing one of that party 
on the board of judges, it was found that, 
despite all efforts, there was still a majority 
of three hundred for the county ticket. The 
district and county judge, sheriff, clerk, col- 
lector, and other officers held their seats. 
They were re-elected. But they must so. 
So a body of men filed into the court-room, 
and ordered them, in the classic Janguaye 
of that border, to “git.” And they “got.” 
Judges, sheriff, all left their seats and the 
chamber which they held legally, ever. by 
the concession of their enemies. What is 
law worth in that county? The one whwo 
should presume to buy land from a sherift’s 
sale there, on the decision of that court— 
what is it worth? Or life, or liberty, or any 
other treasure dear to man? 

Forty miles southeast of Marshall is 
Shreveport, the beginning of Louisiana. 
There a Southern gentleman playfully in- 
formed me that Mr. Leonard failed to get 
his votes into the ballot-boxes because the 
threefold ballot was on one paper and there 
were three boxes. They refused to receive 
them in ‘one and distribute them to their 
several departments, ‘They had been 
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printed,” he said, ‘‘at §t. Louis or some- 
where else, and were not adapted to the 
new arrangement.” 

Surprised that an astute leader of a party 
should not know enough to instruct his fol- 
lowers to tear their ballot into three parts, 
if such was the new decision, I inquired of 
my colored friends how it was. They said 
that, when they found this trick was being 
played, they proceeded to divide the ballot; 
and then found that their names were not 
on the printed register. Though they had 
paid taxes, some of them for several years, 
and they had seen their names on the official 
written register, yet they had not been 
transferred to the printed list. They were 
thus violently wrested of their rights. 


That night a yet more violent deed of 
blood was done. These playful jests of 
Marshall and Shreveport, by which hun- 
dreds of citizens were deprived of their 
citizenship, and by which a legally-elected 
court was violently ejected, and a body of 
men who never claimed a legal right to 
their seats were inducted into office, were 
only the tappings and toyings of the pan- 
ther before it strikes its paw into its prey. 
Henceforth the stroke is bloody and deadly. 
The very night I was there a boat was com- 


ing up the Red River (rightly named, red. 


with streams of Union blood) bearing wit- 
nesses to testify in a United States court 
concerning the outrages that had occurred in 
that vicinity. It landed, ostensibly for trade 
or passengers. It was boarded, ostensibly 
by officers of the state. Two witnesses were 
taken off, and have never been heard from 
since. They will never be until the grave 
shall give up its dead and the great day of 
His wrath shall come. Such fs the protec- 
tion the mighty majesty of the United States 
grants her witnesses, whom she summons to 
her courts, and allows to be hung on the way 
thither, and makes no sign of wrath or 
even of complaint. Had those who seized 
them been Indians, she would have ravaged 
all that settlement with fire and sword, un- 
less the murderers had been given up; and, 
when given up, she would have hung them 
to the nearest tree. But the murderers were 
white men, and the murdered, “niggers”; 
and so, though the former were her bitter- 
est enemies, and the latter her warmest 
friends, and even obeying her official man- 
date, she eats her Christmas dinners and 
wipes her smooth face, and says: ‘‘ It can’t 
be helped”; ‘It is the outcome of the war’; 
“It will adjust itself”; ‘‘ We have deprived 
ourselves of all power of constitutional in- 
tervention.” Better let the witnesses alone, 
then, than to lure them into an ambush and 
desert them to their foes and ours. 


Even so in South Carolina, two witnesses 
—clergymen of character and repute, friends 
of mine—after being summoned to the 
United States Court, are arrested, immedi- 
ately on leaving the national court-room, by 
& state court, on false charges, and would 
to-day be lying in jail, but for bail, subject 
to rearrest and punishment if they presume 

.to appear again on the witness-stand, at the 
call of the National Government. How 
palsied is that arm that once was clothed in 
sovereign strength! How contemptible a 
nation that allows the witnesses to frauds 
upon her own elections to be seized and 
hung, and she dumb and weak before the 
gigantic atrocity! 

But, blood once tasted, you shall now have 
your full thereof, 

A week after this sight and hearing of the 
national protection of its own political 
rights, I was threading my way up the 
Bayou Teche, a narrow pass, lined with 
sugar plantations, lovely live oaks, comely 
mansions, sugar-mills, and other signs of 
civilization. The air was shrewish, blowing 
stiffy from the north; but oak-leaf and 
grass-blade were scarcely touched by the 
chill. It was Longfellow’s realm of romance, 
where his sweetest poem luxuriates in its 
sweetest lines. The Bay of Atchafalaya, 
the region of perpetual summer; the sturdy 
huntsman, Evangeline’s protector; the 
drooping moss—everywhere one saw how 
faithfully he had, wrought his picture. , 

Alas! he left one scene from the canvas, 
Some forty. miles up, the Bayou lies the 
town of Franklin, # village of ten or. fifteen 
hundred souls, I was going to say. I. doubt 
if I should say it. »80 will you. A week or 
two before I passed’ by ‘ft, & young man, 
named Gilbert. Newman, clerk of the pre- 
cinct, an orderly and Anteligent youth, an 
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orphan, whose name was taken from his 
‘benefactor, the Rev. Dr, Newman, had the 
official record of the votes in his possession. 
To get possession of it, a band of ‘‘regu- 
lators” entered his house at night, shot at 
him and ‘his wife as they lay in bed, were 
80 excited that they aimed too high, and the 
headboard, not the heads, received their 
bullets. He sprang out, crept under the 
bed, and escaped. She leaped upon the 
floor, and, throwing her arms about one of . 
the assassins, to prevent his shooting, 
cried out: ‘‘Don’t shoot my husband!” 
The murderers thought that he was the one 
to whom she was clinging. They, there- 
fore, proceeded to comply with her request 
by putting a shower of bullets into the per- 
son. 

He fell by the hands of his own compan- 
ions in crime. Mr. Newman escaped. If 
he returns, he will meet the fate they in- 
tended then to mete out to him. I saw and 
talked with him, and learned this story of 
liberty and national protection from his own 
lips. © 

Less fortunate was another colored youth 
of that town, of such an honorable name 
and dishonorable conduct. Think of Frank- 
lin the Abolitionist, and then of Franklin, 
Louisiana! He was accused of insulting a 
white lady. No proof was given or desired. 
Baffled of their game and maddened with 
the loss of their companion’s life, they 
seized on the youth, took him before a 
magistrate, who had him horribly whipped, 
without conviction or even. a form of trial, 
put him in jail, professedly for punishment 
on the morrow, but actually to locate him 
where he could be easily seized. For that is 
the chief use of the jail in many places in 
those parts—a cage for holding the prey of 
the murderer, so that he can easily catch 
and devour the same. Before morning the 
youth was taken out, his throat cut on the 
court-house steps, and he flung into this very 
Bayou up which we pass. As the boat lay 
at that village, that dark, rainy, and bluster- 
ing night, one could easily fancy the voice 
of that brother's bluud crying from the 
depths below: ‘‘ How long, O Lord! how 
long?” And the dreary echo comes back 
from the black and weeping skies: ‘‘ How 
long, O Lord! how long?” Surely, we need 
not go to Nero and Diocletian, to Bloody 
Mary and her Bonner, to Smithfield and 
Claverhouse, for martyrs to Christ. Ourown 
land is full of them to-day. 

Are you satisfied? Yea, more; but you 
must read further. A letter lies before me, 
written from whom and to whom I dare not 
tell. It is enough that they are each Method- 
ist ministers —a presiding elder and a 
preacher in charge. It is dated ‘‘ Nov. 
16th, 1878,” and, after a few words on church 
matters, proceeds thus: ‘‘ This year finds us 
in the midst of a bloody political campaign. 
Since it commenced thirty-six colored men 
have been killed just around us here in one 
month, Among them was ~, one of 
my local preachers. You know where his 
house is, not far from the church. The 
same night was shot down, as I was, 
on my way to church. I went to him, 
turned him over, had him taken home. He 
was not killed. So I stayed with him, try- 
ing to get him to pray. About two hundred 
men surrounded the house. Two men came 
in, and put their guns tp his breast and 
killed him in his bed. My house was broken 
into by them also. All this you see we are 
passing through. The times here are so 
bad I cannot express it.” 

We have corrected the spelling, which 
was faulty in only three or four places, and 
adjusted the punctuation; but every word 
is there precisely as it lies before me. Think 
of it, ye men of the North, who subdued 
this Rebellion, at the expense of scores of 
thousands of lives, including that of your 
best. beloved, the mild-hearted President; 
who spent thousands of millions of dollars, 
that liberty and union might prevail. 
What liberty or what union is here? What 
is there to show for all your wasted blood 
and treagure? Thirty-six men in one single 
place shot down in thirty days, and that 
only for exercising their political rights as 
citizens of the American Union. Before it 
can me the Union of gll America it must 
protect, its present citizen in his every right, 
against every attempt to suppress the same, 

It must, hang, with the bloody but wise 











| severity of. Pennsylvania, every offender 
_agelnst the life of a fellow-citizen, Honor 


to Governor Hartranft, who has hung forty- 
five murderers in his administration. The 
coal regions of Pennsylvania are now inhab- 
itable. The United States has not hung 
one. Andrew Johnson is the only President 
that has stretched a murderer’s neck; and 
his were not murderers of voters, killed for 
voting in national elections. Had General 
Grant hung the Ku-Klux who committed so 
many murders, instead of imprisoning them 
for a month or two, and then pardoning 
them; or would President Hayes us@ some 
of his well-known firmness in hanging these 
murderers, instead of talking softly to those 
who direct their aim and approve their 
work, we should soon have peace and lib- 
erty. The United States must erect the 
gallows where its witnesses were hung and 
its six and thirty citizens murdered in one 
month, and stay this horrible carnage with 
her stern but thus only benevolent hand. 
It will take a less number in this dozen 
states than it took in Pennsylvania to give 
universal quiet and liberty. If it is under- 
stood that the political murderer shall hang, 
there will be no more political murders. 
Until it isso understood, they will prevail so 
long and so far as citizens attempt to exer- 
cise their political rights. 

But we are told all this is impossible. 
The taunt of Tweed is the taunt of the 
whole South—‘‘ What are you going to do 
about it?” And our most radical journals 
meekly reply: ‘‘We can do nothing. It 
must cure itself.” What ground have you 
to expect it will cure itself? Said 7'he Con- 
stitution, the only daily of this city, 
where more than two-thirds of the citizens 
are loyal and Union men, this very week: 
“‘The question of to-day is: How shall’ 
the Negro vote? The question of to-morrow 
will be: Shall he vote at all?” Is there 
any ground for expecting self-cure in that 
declaration? Is Mormonism going to cure 
itself? ‘or Oneidaism? or any other filthy 
abomination? The United States must ex- 
ercise that last claim of sovereignty, the 
taking of human life. There is not a state 
that has not exercised it more frequently 
than she. Rhode Island has hung more 
murderers than the American Nation. But 
how can she do it? If juries will 
not convict on the most abundant testimo- 
ny, even when the Chief-Justice condescends 
to preside, is she not powerless? If she 
thinks she is, she is. As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he. But if she does not 
think she is, she isnot. A change of venue 
can be ordered to a free and obedient state; 
loyal men only can be allowed in the jury- 
box; those sections where her laws are dis- 
regarded can be put under martial law; the 
amendments to the Constitution can be en- 
forced by correspondent legislation; its 
preamble will support the decision that 
these are not republican states. Where 
there’s a WILL, there’s a way, legal, right. 
Gov. Andrew used to instruct his partner, 
in sifting any case submitted to them, to 
ask first: Is the case just? Second: Is there 
law for it? Third: If there is no express 
law, what law was intended to be interpret- 
ed in its favor? For he declared all ‘law 
aims at justice, and no matter, however 
trivial, can be outside its domain. 

So, if we seek the way, we shall find it. If 
we find it not, we must make it. For it is 
as true to-day as when America’s first states- 
man of that hour electrified the land by 
affirming it—there is a law higher than the 
Constitution. That law we all fought under 
until we lifted the Constitution to its level. 
So shall we now interpret the laws we have, 
or make a way through or over the Consti- 
tution by which every citizen whose life is 
at the call of his country shall be protected 
in that life, at the expense, if need be, of all 
the arms and treasure of the country. 

Remember these martyrs of Louisiana, 
lying in their garments still wet with their 
patriotic blood, a mere handful of the mul- 
titudes that have been murdered there, and 
all over the South, because of their attempt 
to discharge their duty as American citizens; 
a mere handful to the multitudes that would 
be murdered this very day, all over the 
South, should they dare to assert this first 
prerogative of an American. Remember 
and “avenge, not in malice, but in love, by 
giving society, through just punishments, 
safety and liberty, and thus only making 
this fair and vast domain prosperous, and 





populous, and powerful toward God and 
ward man. 


ATLANTA, Ga. 











GOLD AND SILVER LEGAL-TENDER 
COINS. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D. D. 








THE phrase ‘‘legal tender” means that, by 
a@ provision of law, debtors have the legal 
right to liquidate their contracts in any kind 
of money declared by law to be a legal 
tender, and, consequently, that creditors can- 
not, through the operation of law, enforce 
payment in any other money, unless there 
has been an express stipulation on the sub- 
ject. Legal-tender money has the debt-pay- 
ing power, and is so regarded by courts in 
their judgments. The value of commodi- 
ties, as computed and expressed by such 
money, is an entirely different question; 
and with this law has nothing to do, and 
cannot have, unless it shall undertake to 
govern the current prices of the market. 

The power of Congress to make certain 


‘| coins a legal tender in the discharge of con- 


tracts has been assumed to arise from its 
power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. The purpose of this article is to 
give a synopsis of the different exercises of 
this power in respect to the gold and silver 
coins of the United States, from the adoption 
of the Constitution down to the enactment 
of the Silver Law of 1878. This synopsis 
appears in the following statement: 

1. The Act of April 2d, 1792, provided for 
the following gold coins: 1. The eagle, 
having the value of ten dollars or units. 
2. The half-eagle, having the value of five 
dollars. 8. The quarter-eagle, having the 
value of two dollars and a half. The weight 
of these respective coins and the quantity of 
pure metal in each were fixed by law. The 
same act authorized the following silver coins: 
1. The dollar or unit of value, having a pre- 
scribed weight and a definite degree of purity 
as to silver content. 2. The half-dollar, 
having half of the value of the dollar or 
unit. 38, The quarter-dollar, having one- 
quarter of the value of the dollar. 4. The 
dime, having one-tenth of the value of the 
dollar. 5. The half-dime, having one-twen 
tieth of the value of the dollar. 

The eleventh section of the Act declared 
“that the proportional value of gold to 
silver in all coins which shall by law be 
current as money within the United States 
shall be as one to fifteen, according to 
quantity in weight of pure gold or pure 
silver; that is to say, every fifteen pounils 
weight of pure silver shall be equal in all 
payments with one pound weight of pure 
gold, and so in proportion as to «any 
greater or less quantities of the respective 
metals.” The twentieth section provided 
“that the money of account of the 
United States shall be expressed in dol- 
lars or units, dimes or tenths, cents or 
hundredths, and mills or thousandths,” and 
‘that all accounts in public offices and al! 
proceedings in the courts of the United 
States shall be kept and had in conformity 
to this regulation.” 
tender” nowhere occurs in this Act; yet the 
gold and silver coins authorized by it, de- 
fined as to their weight and graded to each 
otherin their relative value, were invested 
with this properity in respect to all pay 
ments, without any limitation as to amount 
or any discrimination among them. They 
were, hence, full legal-tender coins. 

2. The Act of June 18th, 1834, retained 
the names of the gold coins; but provided 
for new coins reduced in weight about six 
per cent., with no change in their fineness 
and no change in the silver coins. These 
coins were to have the same value in do}lars 
as those bearing the same titles and struck 
under the Act of 1792. It was also declared 
that they ‘‘shall be receivable in all pay- 
ments when of full weight, according to 
their respective values; and when of Icss 
than full weight, at less values proportioned 
to their respective actual weights.” This 
gave them the same legal-tender powcr #3 
that possessed by the gold coins issued under 
the Act of 1792, though they contained a icss 
quantity of gold. And, in order to adjust 
the two classes of coins to each other as 
legal tenders, the Act further provided “ that 
all gold coins of the United States minted 
anterior to the thirty-first day of July next,” 
when the Act was to take effect, “‘shall he 
receivable in all payments at the rate of 
ninety-four and eight-tenths of a cent per 
pennyweight.” The object of this provision 





was to place the gold coins minted under 
the Act of 1792 and those to be minted 
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under that of 1834 upon the same level as to 
their power to pay debts, notwithstan ling 
their difference of weight. The one class 
was reduced in legal-tender power as much 
as the other was reduced in weight. 


8. The Act of January 18th, 1887, changed 
the standard of gold and silver coins of the 
United States, by providing that of one 
thousand parts by weight nine hundred 
should be of pure metal and one hundred 
of alloy; and this had the effect slightly to 
lessen the proportion of pure gold in the 
gold coins and increase that of silver in the 
silver coins. The Act also reduced the 
standard weight of silver coins as fixed by 
the Act of 1792, without any change in that 
of gold coins as established by the Act of 
1834, It declared “that for all sums what- 
ever the eagle shall be a legal tender for ten 
dollars, the half-eagle for five dollars, and 
the quarter-eagle for two and a half dollars,” 
and further ‘‘ that the silver coins heretofore 
issued at the mint of the United States, and 
the gold coins issued since the 31st day of 
July, 1834, shall continue to be legal tenders 
of payment for their nominal values, on the 
same terms as if they were the coinage pro- 
vided for by this Act.” This simply re-en- 
acted the legal-tender character of these 
coins. 

4. The Act of March 8d, 1849 authorized 
two entirely new gold coins—the double- 
eagle, having ‘‘ the value of twenty dollars,” 
and the gold dollar, having ‘the value of 
one dollar or unit "—both of which were to 
be minted ‘‘conformably in all respects to 
the standard for gold coins” established by 
the Act of 1834. The second section of the 
Act declared ‘‘that for all sums whatever 
the double-eagle shall be a legal tender for 
twenty dollars, and the gold dollar shall be 
a legal tender for one dollar.” 

5. The Act of Merch 8d, 1851 added the 
three-cent silver piece to the list of silver 
coins, and made it ‘‘a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts for all sums of thirty cents 
and under.” The coinage of this piece, com- 
mencing in 1851, was continued until it was 
suspended by the Act of February 12th, 1873. 

6. The Act of February 21st, 1858, pro- 
vided for a reduction in the weight of the 
half-dollar, the quarter-dollar, the dime, and 
the half-dime, and also that these coins thus 
reduced, and issued under the Act, ‘‘ shall 
be a legal tender in payment of debts for all 
sums not exceeding five dollars.” Nothing 
is said in this Act about the silver dollar as 
previously authorized, and no change was 
made as to the legal-tender power of the 
half-dollar, the quarter-dollar, the dime, and 
the half-dime coined under the authority of 
antecedent legislation. Hence, these coins, 
in respect to their debt-paying power, re- 
mained full legal tenders, just as they were 
prior to the Act of 1853. 

The Act also authorized the coinage of a 
three-dollar gold piece, to have ‘‘the value 
of three dollars or units,” to be conformed 
in all respects to the standard for gold coins 
established by law, and to be subject to the 
provisions, so far as the same might be 
applicable, of the Act of March 8d, 1849, 
authorizing the coinage of gold dollars and 
double eagles. This made the new coina 
legal tender to the amount of three dollars 
in the payment of all debts. 

7. The Act of February 12th, 1878, con- 
tinued all the gold coins previously author- 
ized by law, without any change in their 
weight or fineness, and made the gold dollar 
*‘the unit of value.” All these coins were 
declared to be ‘‘a legal tender in all payments 
at their nominal value when not below the 
standard weight and limit of tolerance pro- 
vided in this act for the single piece, and 
when reduced in weight below said standard 
and tolerance” they were declared to be “a 
legal tender at valuation in proportion to 
their actual weight.” The silver half-dollar, 
the quarter-dollar, and the dime, with a 
slightly increased weight, were also con- 
tinued, and made “a legal tender at their 

nominal value for any amount not exceed- 
ing five dollars in any one payment.” The 
trade dollar was added as a new coin, and in- 
vested with the same legal-tender power. 
The five-cent and three-cent silver pieces 
were dropped from the coinage system. It 
was expressly declared that “‘ no coins, either 
of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall here- 

after be issued from the mint other than 

those of the denominations, standards, and 
weights hereto set forth.” All other acts or 
parts of acts relating to coinage and in- 
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consistent with the provisions of this Act 
were repealed. 

What effect had the Act of 1878 with 
reference to the standard silver dollar of 
412 1-2 grains authorized by previous legis- 
lation and made a full legal tender? None 
whatever, except to discontinue the coinage 
of such a dollar. Those that had been 
coined and were still in existence retained 
all the legal-tender power which the pos- 
sesged before the passage of the Act; and in 
this respect they were left precisely as and 
what they were under the law authorizing 
their coinage. The same remark applies 
equally to the silver fractions of a dollar, 
coined under the authority of legislation 
before the Act of 1853 and made a full legal 
tender. But very few of these fractions 
were in existence as coins in 1873; yet those 
that did so exist were, like the standard 
silver dollar of 412 1-2 grains, unaffected as 
to their legal-tender character by the Act of 
1878. There is nothing in this Act that re- 
peals the law which originally made them 
full legal tenders. They, hence, retain the 
status which that law gave to them. 

8. The Act of March 3d, 1875, provided 
for the coinage of a silver twenty-cent piece, 
weighing five grams, and made ‘“‘a legal 
tender at its nominal value for any amount 
not exceeding five dollars in any one pay- 
ment.” 

9. The joint resolution of the two houses 
of Congress of July 22d, 1876 withdrew 
from the trade dollar of 420 grains the legal- 
tender character assigned to it by the Act of 
February 12th, 1873, and remitted it to the 
condition of silver bullion. 

The above synopsis embraces all the legis- 
lation of Congress in respect to the legal- 
tender power of the gold and silver coins of 
the United States from the first Act in 1792 
down to the period when the recent Silver 
Law was enacted. The state of the law as 
it was prior to this last enactment may then be 
given in the following propositions: 1. That 
all the gold coins of the United States— 
namely, the double-eagle, the eagle, the 
half-eagle, the three-dollar piece, the quar- 
ter-eagle, and the gold dollar, as ‘‘the unit 
of value,” were clothed with full legal- 
tender power in all payments. 2. That the 
silver coins of the United States coined 
since the Act of 1853, not including the trade 
dollar, or the standard dollar of 412 1-2 
grains, or the three-cent silver pieces, but in- 
cluding the half-dollar, the quarter-dollar, 
the twenty-cent piece, the dime, and the half- 
dime, were invested with a legal-tender 
power for all sums not exceeding five dol- 
lars. 8. That the three-cent silver pieces 
had the legal-tender power ‘‘for all sums of 
thirty cents and under.” 4. That all the 
standard silver dollars of 412 1-2 grains 
coined from 1792 to 1878, and all the silver 
fractions of a dollar coined prior to the Act 
of 1858, in existence as actual coins in 
1878, possessed the full legal-tender power. 
5. That the actual coinage of the silver 
dollar of 412 1-2 grains, the half-dime, and 
the three-cent silver pieces was discontinued 
by the Act of 1873. 

Such was the state of the law as it was 
prior to the recent enactment in respect to 
the silver dollar of 412 1-2 grains, and this 
enactment has modified it only with refer- 
ence to that dollar. It should be added, 
however, that neither the silver dollar of 
412 1-2 grains nor the silver fractions of a 
dollar coined prior to the Act of 1853, 
though both were full legal tenders, had 
practically any existence as current coins 
in use among the people in 1873 or 1878. 
Their technical existence, as a mere matter 
of law, gave them no place in the usual con- 
tracts of business. Their quantity was the 
merest minimum, as compared with the 
other coins in use; and, hence, they did not 
enter into the contemplation of either the 
Government or the people in either making 
or liquidating contracts. They had ceased 
to be legal tenders, not by operation of law, 
but by disappearance, and largely by actual 
non-existence as coins, and consequently by 
disuse. To the great body of the people 
they were as if they had never existed, and 
as if they had no legal existence, being 
known for the most part only to the student 
of our coinage history. 


Psrton 8. Symmes, a former prominent 
citizen of Cincinnati, long since deceased, 
once asked: ‘‘ Of what two cities of France are 
you reminded in observing that gentleman’s 





pantaloons?’”’ Toulon and Toulouse, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH IN KANSAS. 





BY THE REV. JAMES E. PLATTER, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church tn Winfleld, Kan. 


As to Mr. McCune’s facts. Aye things as 
bad as our Congregational brethren would 
make them appear? I answer, most emphat- 
ically, that they are not. I have lived in 
Kansas for six years, as missionary and pas- 
tor. There are six or seven church organi- 
zations in this town of 2,000 inhabitants, 
making a little over 285 persons to each 
church; which, according to Mr. McCune, 
would be a very bad showing for the place. 
Now, in the first place, you may mark off 
four of these churches—one Catholic and 
three Protestant churches—which have 
never had any vigorous growth and have 
not been supplied with regular preaching. 
‘‘But,” says one, ‘there is an illus- 
tration of the evils of sectarianism. These 
churches were starved out.” Not at all. 
The ill health, instability, and unsuitable- 
ness of ministers or internal dissension was 
the chief cause of their failure to grow. Sec- 
tarianism had nothing to do with it. There 
has not been in this town, on an average, 
more than two religious services on a Sab- 
bath (excluding Catholics) for the last six 
years. For nearly a year at a time the writer 
has been the only pastor of a Protestant 
church in the place, and we have never 
averaged more than two resident pastors. 
Again, after nearly a year’s vacancy, a sister 
church was supplied with a pastor, and the 
congregations of both churches were, taken 
together, twice as large as when only one 
church was open. I would venture to say 
that a very large proportion of the 132 Pro- 
testant churches in the 32 towns of Mr. 
McCune’s list are merely such in name, and 
that the condition of these towns religiously 
is very similar to this place. 

Again, the judgment of ministers must 
not be taken without allowance as to the 
excess of churches, Ministers are human. 
Consult the merchants or tradesmen about 
the excess of persons in their callings, and 
you will never fail to find that there are 
twice as many merchants or mechanics as 
are needed in every town. Unconsciously, 
the question of a large congregation without 
effort and a salary raised without trouble 
inclines a minister to base his judgment as 
to an excess of churches on what reduction 
he thinks will secure this end, and without 
reference to the needs of the whole people. 
The Congregational minister at Topeka says 
that there are four and one-half . times 
as many churches as are needed in 
that city of 11,000 people. He ought to 
know better than the writer; but, if we 
take into account only the real churches— 
i. e., churches which are in working order— 
it would seem to a frequent visitor that there 
were too few ministers at work in that city. 
If he means that, taking the professing 
Christians, or, rather, the truly good, active, 
supporting members in the city, and divid- 
ing them up into bands sufficient to fill a 
church and support easily and comfortably 
a minister, you should by this process seek 
to ascertain the number of churches which 
ought to exist, his point might be made, 
We cannot count out the weakness of the 
flesh in solving this problem. Give a min- 
ister a full church and a good salary, and 
in many cases, at least, you take from him 
the stimulus to work, which will cause him 
to neglect largely the highwaying and hedg- 
ing process. If the churches in the 32 
towns of Kansas were reduced in number as 
much as our Congregational brethren think 
they should be, it would give the remaining 
®ninisters large congregations and large sal- 
aries; but I verily believe religion would 
suffer by the complacent satisfaction with 
which congregation and minister would re- 
gard their situation. Again, sectarianism is 
charged with responsibility for rivalries, 
backbitings, etc. But who does not know 
that two Presbyterian or two Methodist 
churches are just as likely to quarrel as two 
churches of a different sect? Wherever two 
churches exist, not sectarianism, but unsanc- 
tified humanity, will foster rivalries and bit- 
terness, 

In every effort to enlarge the liberty of 
ministers in matters of doctrine Mr. McCune 
has our hearty sympathy. But to the de- 
mand that we should all surrender our con- 
victions as to the scriptural and wise 
methods of church government, and merge 
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ourselves in that body which seems to Mr. 
McCune most to resemble the New Testa- 
ment Church, we would reply by asking 
further time to consider. 





CO-OPERATION THE HELP OF THE 
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A LECTURE. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 








(Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Feb. 8d.) 
THe PRELUDE.—THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


8an FRANCISCO, @ brave city, hardly dares 
utter her mind on the Chinese question, when 
her sand-lot orators threaten conflagration, riot, 
and murder. Loafers and roughs, led by a 
gang of shallow and foul-mouthed cheap-jacks, 
mostly of foreign birth, fill the ears of Califor- 
nians daily with threats of fire, blood, and de- 
vastation. I ama friend of the workingman; 
but not of rioters, tramps, thieves, sneaks, and 
thugs. Anti-Chinese clubs crack the defiant 
whip of lawlessness over the heads of Califor- 
nia’s mayors, governors, and senators. This 
busi may d for a day and an hour in 
a city famed once for ite deadly Vigilance Com- 
mittee ; but it will not succeed in the long 
course of events. It may succeed with one 
state, under a corrupt legislature; but it will 
not succee@ with the nation. San Francisco is 
afraid of her sand-lots. Massachusetts is not. 
{Applause.] She has seen their chief orator. 
The leader of sand-lot oratory, by his odious 
advocacy, sunk an astute popular leader be- 
neath the sea of Massachusetts politics. No 
political party can swim in Eastern waters with 
Kearneyism hung around its neck. The sup- 
porters in Congress of an unconstitutional bill 
against Chinese emigration should remember 
that their action may some day hang about 
their necks a millstone, and that they may wish, 
as the Massachusetts politician did on the day 
of his defeat, that his principal supporter were 
not only on the sand-lots, but under them. 
(Laughter.] 

The three despised races on this Continent 
are the Negroes, the Indians, and the Chinese. 
That part of the nation which did justice to 
the first of these races will ultimately do justice 
to the others. The crack of the hoodlum’s 
lash in national politics is too much like that of 
the slave-driver’s whip to be popular, and it is 
near enough like it to be its echo. I doubt 
whether the crack of the whip of the hoodlum 
is much more agreeable to the Supreme Powers 
above us than the sound of the slave-driver’s, 
lash was. A craven and apologetic attitude 
before the latter has not been justified by his- 
tory, and as little will a similar crouching atti- 
tude before the former be an object of admi- 
ration to posterity. The seund of the slave-. 
driver’s whip has passed out of hearing, and s0, 
will that of the hoodlum’s sibilant thongs. The: 
chief danger from each is in the tendepcy of 
cowardice and ease, under threats, to depart 
from straightforward justice and fall into fright: 
and compromise. 

Only three men of national reputation for 
statesmanship have thus far expressed an opin- 
fon on the Chinese question. When Secretary’ 
Seward was in California, on his trip around the: 
world, he was asked to visit the Chinese quar- 
ter, in order to convince’ himself that Chinese: 
immigration was fast poisoning California. He: 
was invited by the Chinese themselves to visit: 
the same quarter, in order to see how industri- 
ous and harmless and profitable that coloniza- 
tion isin this country. He refused to accept 
either invitation; but took pains to put om 
record his firm protest against the exclusive 
policy so loudly insisted upon by small partt 
sans, and his conviction that immigration and 
expansion are the main and inseparable ele- 
ments of civilization on the American contt 
nent, and nowhere more so than on the Pacific 
Coast. Any attempt to stifle or suppress these 
invigorating forces, he thought, must certainly 
fail. We need good police regulations, 10 
doubt, for Chinamen and hoodlums ; we need 
better enforcement of existing’ laws; but 
Seward was of opinion that there is no change 
needed in the Constitution of Lhe United States 
on account of the desire of the sand-lot work- 
ingmen for a monopoly of cheap labor in Cal- 
ifornia. Senator Morton, the chairman, and the 
only strong man of the congressional commlt- 
tee sent to California in 1876 to investigate tl. 
Chinese question, is the second statesman who 
has taken this position. The greatest orator 
of New England, with all the emphasis of bi 
glorious, life-long career, has put himself om 
the side of the oppressed in California. He ré- 
gards the anti-Chinese crusade as one of the 
most heartless and contemptible attacks thet 
one class of low-paid laborers has ever made 

on another. Only O’Connell himself, he tdoinks, 
could properly ridicule the Irish aud the Ger 
man immigrant, the Dutch, the Bohemian, 
Pole, Swede, who, not yet naturalized in this 
country or whose fathers were unknov'p hero, 
~¥ These Lectures are copyrighted ny the REV. J0s-Fs 
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cans. Mr. Phillips is not usually charged with 
Jack of sympathy for workingmen; but he has 
had the courage to disagree utterly with sand- 
lot oratory. 

The courage of Seward, of Morton and of 
Phillips has not been imitated in Congress. 
What is the trouble with the majority of the 
Lower House at Washington? Everybody un- 
derstands, or ought to, that the congressional 
and presidential votes of California are prizes 
held up and shaken in the face of politicians. 
These glittering baubles have so confused the 
mind of the majority of the Lower House that, 
by a vote of 155 to 72,they have denied the 
right of any American shipmaster to bring to 
this country more than fifteen Chinamen at a 
time. Iam not taking ground against all lim- 
tations of Chinese immigration. If there 
should ever be an avalanche from China, or 
from any other country, perhaps we might mod- 
erate it alittle ; but there is no call yet for ef- 
fort in that direction—except from politicians 
in search of capital! The majority in the Low- 
er House at Washington, acting under the par- 
ty whip, is ready to violate treaty stipulations 
with afriendly power. The House of Repre- 
sentatives holds up the Burlingame Treaty as a 
paper Chinese lantern, and, at the prompting 
of hoodlums, delivers a blow through it into 
the face of China. This is not action fit for 
Congress. If approved by the Senate and the 
Executive, it would bring reprisals in China. 
American trade can be shut out of Chinese 
ports. Great Britain isthe owner of the port 
of Hong Kong, and we are likely to be brought 
into collision with the British power if we put 
too many restrictions upon the action of ship- 
masters in British waters. I suppose we have 
no more right to restrict the action of a ship- 
master in Hong Kong than in Liverpool har- 
bor. It isa place covered bya British treaty 
with the United States. Then, again, how silly 
is the idea, several times proclaimed in a late 
congressional debate, that it takes only one 
nation to make a treaty. One nation can make 
alaw; but it takes two nations to make a 
treaty, and a treaty, as we have been taught, is 
a part of the supreme law of the land. 

There is a provision that the sixteenth emi- 
grant who offers himself for passage on any 
American vessel shall be excluded. When the 
Chinese embassy came across the Pacific, it had 
more than fifty in its train, and could not have 
been brought on one ship, according to the pro- 
posed legislation. If ever the Chinese emper- 
or should send another embassy, we should be 
obliged to bring them on several vessels, un- 
der this new regulation. There is ludicrous in- 
appositeness, too, in such hasty action on the 
part of the Lower House, when the Upper 
House and Lower, together with the President, 
were in correspondence -with China on the 
topic of this treaty. There is a Chinese em- 
bassy, too, in Washington ; but, under the spur 
of a desire to catch congressional and pres- 
idential votes from the Pacific Coast, a political 
party has committed itself to the Chinese pol- 
icy of building a Chinese wall. 

The lesser Eastern question has become the 
greater, What is the lesser Eastern question ? 
The fate of Turkey on the Bosphorus. What is 
the greater? The regeneration of Asia. The 
Chinese question in California is an outlying 
portion of the greater Eastern problem. As 
such I, for one, always look upon this burning 
American topic, and find in it only the portico 
to the immense international topic—a greater 
Eastern problem of colossal proportions—the 
regeneration of Asia. California a door to 
Asia! The meeting of the vanguard of civil- 
ization in its march toward the West with the 
old conditions of men yet existing in the rear- 
guard in the East! The front rank of the 
army likely to suffer somewhat, indeed ; but 
the rear ranks urging on the front! California 
80 placed that she cannot evade commercial 
intimacy with China! California called on to 
take into her hands the carrying trade of the 
Pacific! California compelled to educate 
Chinamen, that they may educate their own 
land! California called on to do justice in 
America, in order that ultimately we may have 
amoral foothold to procure regeneration for 
Asiaasawhole! That is the Chinese question 
as our Sumner saw it when the Chinese em- 
bassy came here. You put the representatives 
of China into Faneuil Hall. You gave them a 
banquet, with your most honored public men. 
You put at the side of the Chinese ministers 
Mr. Emerson, Mr. Sumner, and Mr. Burlingame, 
of whom you were then proud; but whose 
measures are now being attacked in Congress 
by fifth and tenth-rate politicians as unwise. 
He had opened commercial gates of China, and 
you had enthusiasm in Boston as to the posst- 
bilities of the future. Rufus Choate was once 
greatly praised for saying: ‘‘The gates of the 
Rocky Mountains are opening, on golden 
hinges turning.” You thought, when the Chi- 
nese embassy came here, and you put your 
Sumner and your Emerson ast their aide, to 
point out the signs of the times-that the great 

gates of the Pacific were opening, and that the 


only what the Mediterranean was to the Ro- 
man Empire. 

You send a letter around the world now in 
ninety-six days. Czsar could not drive around 
the Mediterranean in less than a hundred. If 
there were unities of a deep political sort 
among the nations in the old Roman Empire, 
why may there not be unities of a deep com- 
mercial sort, at least, among the nations sur- 
rounding the smaller Mediterranean which we 
call the Pacific? The regeneration of Asia! 
Why, it has as much practical value to us in 
Christian and commercial and political discus- 
sion as the regeneration of any outlying pro- 
vince of old Rome had to the Empire in Cesar’s 
day. Weare as near China as Cesar was to 
the Straits of Gibralter. We are as near Japan 
as Cesar was to the Cataracts of the Nile. 
Indeed, if. you measure space by the time 
needed to traverse it, the whole world’s circuit 
now is not greater than that of the Mediter- 
ranean was in his day. Our missionaries on a 
thousand hillsides in the desolate quartors of 
Chinese paganism regard it as settled that 
there are no foreign lands. Our ocean transit, our 
railway transit are becoming so perfect that 
the world no longer is a system of land-locked 
lakes. It is one ocean. The voice of Almighty 
Providence, calling for the regeneration of 
China, contrasts itself, as the greatest modern 
political and religious theme, with this small, 
piping cry of a narrow-minded anti-Chinese 
crusade on the Pacific Coast. To which will 
you listen—to the crack of the hoodlum’s whip, 
or to the voice of Providence requiring America 
to do justice and to occupy her opportunities ? 
The question is whether you will listen to 
what God has said in our history concerning 
despised races, and take instruction from the 
penalties we have suffered for injustice in the 
past, and do your duty at this time to a race 
not with 4,000,000 in it, but with 400,000,000 
The greater Eastern question presents an ex- 
igency which, in its relation to the whole world, 
has an importance comparable to the import- 
ance belonging to the slavery contest in our 
own land. 

You say that when I take this point of view I 
suggest precisely the reason why we should be 
cautious about an immense Chinese immigra- 
tion. Four hundred millions of people in the 
Chinese Empire! Can they not easily spare fifty 
millions, or a8 many as we now have in the 
United States? Is it not a question whether the 
United States will become New China? I face 
that inquiry ; but, if you please, we must be 
aware of statistics, when none have been taken 
in the Chinese Empire for a hundred years. 
Rather more than a century ago statistics were 
collected showing that China had two hundred 
millions of people, and I know the standard 
writers on statistics say there are now between 
four and five hundred millions of people in 
China ; but our last information is that this isa 
great overestimate. I hold in my hands here a 
summary of the very remarkable letters just pub- 
lished in San Francisco by a Chinese mandarin 
and literate of the first rank. He is perhaps a 
politician; but he has succeeded in shaking 
public confidence as to the average estimated 
population of China. He thinks the population 
of the Celestial Empire has decreased in the 
last hundred years. His conclusion is that 
probably there are not two hundred millions of 
people in China to-day. There has been no 
census taken in China for the last hundred 
years, simply because it was supposed a deficit 
in the population would be revealed. I pre- 
sume that the estimates by this mandarin are 
under the mark ; nevertheless, I confess my con- 
fidence is shaken in the statement that there 
are between four hundred and five hundred 
millions in China. 

The danger of an avalanche of Chi emi- 
grants is vastly exaggerated. What has hap- 
pened? We have had twenty years of Chinese 
emigration, and there are only about 200,000 
Chinese now in the country. There has been 
no barrier to emigration. There has been a 
great field for cheap labor in Pacific railway 
construction. We. have received in twenty 
years fewer Asiatic emigrants than we often re- 
ceive of European emigrants in a single year. 
If in the last twenty years, under all the stim- 
ulation of emigration, we have brought over but 
this small number, how are we sure that Amer- 
ican institutions are to be buried under an im- 
mense avalanche of Asiatic emigrants in the 
time just ahead of us? I believe that the bug- 
bear of the enormous avalanche from China is 
absurdly emphasized. It is a hoodlum bogey. 
It ought not to frighten us, even if it be mag- 
nified by political necromancers. Our popula- 
tion is doubling every thirty years. We are 
soon to have a hundred million people here, 
born on our sofl. The man who remembers 
that we have two hundred thousand from 
Europe every year landing on this Atlantic 
east, and fs frightened by the landing of the 
same number from the Asiatic coast on the 
Pacific side during fifteen or twenty years, is 
not, estimating. at its proper value the recupera- 
tive vigay of the American nation. We have 
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our heads above water while the Irish deluge 
and the German has come in. We have the 
fifth German city in the world at the mouth of 
the Hudson; we have the second Irish city in 
the world there ; and yet we are not altogether 
ashamed of New York. More than half the 
imports of the United States yet pass through 
her harbor and she is yet an American city. 
We shall be proud of San Francisco if she man- 
ages an immigration half as large as well as 
New York has done her Irish and German and 
Italian and Polish and Bohemian influx. 


I beg leave to insist upon the fact that the 
Chinese emigration thus far has done more 
and far more for this country, financially, than 
the Irish did when the Irish was no larger. 
[Applause.] We have official statistics showing 
that 60,000 Chinese now in California contribute 
to the annual revenue of the state over $15,000,- 
000. Did any 60,000 Irishmen among the first 
who came over ever do as much as that? [Ap- 
plause.] Let us have the truth on this topic, 
no matter whose prejudices are offended. We 
have official information that the amount of 
duties paid by the Chinese importers into the 
custom-house of the port of San Francisco is 
$1,800,000; freight and passage money in ships 
from China, $650,000; rent for stores and stor- 
age, $1,000,000; for state licenses and taxes, 
$2,250,000; for American products in San Fran- 
cisco, $1,100,000; for water-rates for Chinese 
miners, $2,200,000; for mining claims bought by 
Chinese miners, $1,350,000; for American pro- 
ducts in the state, $5,000,000 (Among the 
official documents which must be compared on 
the Chinese question sre Senator Morton’s mi- 
nority report and that of the majerity in the 
Committee of Investigation in California in 
1876, the California state publications, and the 
memorials sent to Congress by the six Chinese 
companies See also Kwang Chang Ling’s let- 
ters to the San Francisco Argonaut and the Rey. 
O. Gibson’s volume on ‘The Chinese in 
America.”’) 

The surveyor-general of California says the 
Chinese have increased the value of the prop- 
erty in California $290,000,000, and this prop- 
erty to-day is held by white men. Have any 
200,000 Irish done as much as that for Califor- 
nia? [Applause.] Where 1 dee sand-lot orator 
that dare say that his race'on the Pacific Coast 
has added $290,000,000 in value within ten years 
to the property in California held by white 
men? ([Applause.}] These Chinamen have, 
according to official statements, reclaimed a 
million acres of marsh-lands, which were worth 
$8 an acre and now are worth $100 an acre and 
each one producing seventy-five bushels of 
wheat. These enterprises have given employ- 
ment to 500,000 white men, and these men now 
turn on their benefactors. I undertake to say 
that there has not been on the face of the globe 
since the first emigration of the English to this 
country as profitable an emigration as these 
official figures show. [Applause.] 

If I speak of justice to capital, I shall be 
accused, of course, of being bought. As I 
heard the sand-lot orator say once—and It is the 
best thing I ever heard him utter: ‘‘ There is 
not money enough in the United States to buy 
a hair of my head.’”” [Applause.] I have been 
criticising capital here until I have shown, at 
least, my impartiality. If you go into California, 
as scores of my friends who have brought me 
information have done, you will find that cap- 
ital at large, as represented by the great man- 
agers of manufactories and ranches and ex- 
tensive farms, is in favor of Chinese immigra- 
tion, under good police regulations fn San 
Francisco and fair construction of the Bur- 
lingame Treaty. On the whole, the substantial 
part of the population of California speaks of 
Chinese emigration favorably. This morning a 
gentleman who has spent months in San Fran- 
cisco told me he had talked with at least a 
hundred owners of property and leaders of 
public sentiment—preachers, professors, teach- 
ers, merchants—and that he had not, in his long 
residence in San Francisco, found one man or 
woman opposed to Chinese immigration. [Ap- 
plause.] It is very well understood not only 
that there are two sentiments on this topic in 
California ; but that the reason why the more 
conservative sentiment does not make itself 
heard is because sand-lot oratory threatens riot 
and conflagration, and is so little under the 
control of the San Francisco police that the 
city sleeps as it were on its musket. There is 
not a church with any spiritual life in it on the 
Pacific Coast that has not a class in its Sunday- 
school for Chinamen. The certainty is that 
more than three thousand Chinese answer to 
the roll-call in evening mission schools in San 
Francisco and study successfully the English 
language. Over three thousand attend Sab- 
bath-school ; a thousand, it is supposed, have 
accepted Christianity ; it is certain, at least, 
that more than four hundred have been bap- 
tized. There are a thousand Chinese children 
born in this country. We have two hundred 
Chinese students in American colleges and 
preparatory schools, and some of them out- 
rank our best boys, [Applause,} 





between the races? Nitro-glycerine! That is 
the proper metaphor for the relation of Irish- 
men to Chinese; and because this topic is so 
explosive we are asked by a few ministers in 
San Francisco, I believe it is said we are asked 
by the General Association of Congregational 
Churches there, to adopt the exclusive policy. 
There are Orangemen in Eastern cities who 
do not like other Irishmen ; and there is collis- 
ion here between these two ranks of our cit- 
izens. We have had bloodshed here in the 
Orange riots. Are we to debar Irish immigra- 
tign on account of this local difficulty? Nitro- 
glycerine! We have enough of it in New York 
City, and explosions occur there often. On 
account of the explosive relations of the sand- 
lots and the Chinamen, are we totake the side 
of the sand-lots? Why, what we do in the East 
here is to put our hand a little roughly on the 
shoulders of both Orangeman and his opponent 
and say: “Peace! order!’’ If the mayor of 
San Francisco, if the governor of California 
wishes to represent the sentiment that will 
carry the votes of the serious parts of this 
land; if there is to be union between the best 
politicians of California and the best of the 
country in the next presidential election, the 
thing for San Francisco to do is to keep order, 
not only in Chinatown, but on the sand-lots ; 
to seize by the nape of tht neck the mobocracy 
and the hoodlum quarter of San Francisco, 
and, if necessary, by the nape of the neck the 
Chinese quarter also; but, at any hazard, to 
keep both in order, to preserve the fundamental 
principles of our national policy, and to make 
first pure and then peaceable the Pacific Coast, 
80 far as it is trod by cheap labor. [Applause.] 

The Pacific Coast needs manufactures. Labor 
is so costly in California that manufacturers 
there cannot compete with the East. The influx 
of Chinese labor will make it possible to apply 
capital advantageously to the diversification of 
industry in California. 

The Chinaman’s standard of living will grow 
higher. His competition with the American 
laborer will thus become less dangerous and 
excite less class rancor. 

I have an aspiration concerning the Pacific 
Coast, as well as the Atlantic, and John Bright 
expressed it: ‘‘There is another and far 
brighter vision before me,’’ this friend of the 
working poor and of free institutions said, in a 
speech at Birmingham, December 18th, 1862, in 
the darkest days of our civil war, when aristo- 
crats hoped for the division of the American 
Union. ‘I see one vast confederation, stretch- 
ing from the frozen North in unbroken line to 
the torrid South, and from the wild billows of 
the Atlantic westward tothe calmer waters of 
the Pacific main ; and I see one people, one lan- 
guage, and one law and one faith, and over that 
wide continent the home of freedom and a ref- 
uge for the oppressed of every race and clime,” 
(Applause. } 


Tae Lecrurs. 


Go to the town of Rochdale, near Manchester, 
England, and you will find an immense estab- 
lishment, called a co-operative store. You are 
an American traveler, and do not understand 
what this institution has done; and hereis a 
poor English laborer who is ignorant as to the 
results of co-operation among the poor. You 
take him as your companion and step into the 
establishment; and he looks about, and asks 
you in a whisper: ‘‘ Was all this done by poor 
folks like me?” Aclerk comes forward, and 
answers the question by saying: ‘‘ All that you 
see here belongs entirely to workingmen. The 
store which you have come to visit originated 
with the poor, and with the poorest of the 
poor.” 

We walk with the clerk from room to room, 
and he points out the strategic quarters of the 
establishment. Here comes a poor widow, and 
she buys five dollars’ worth of flour and meat 
and cloth. “Yes,” says the poor English 
laborer ; ‘‘but I see that she has to pay for 
everything in cash.”” ‘So she does,” says the 
clerk. ‘‘ Nothing is sold here except for ready 
money ; but wait and watch the whole oper- 
ation.”” The widow gets a tin certificate, show- 
ing that she has paid five dollars, or a pound, 
for goods at this store. She puts that into her 
portemonnale and goes away. The clerk calls 
attention to the fact that there is no credit 
given here. ‘“‘That may be a good thing,” 
says the poor man. ‘There is not much en- 
couragement here to get into debt.” ‘‘ No,” 
says the clerk ; ‘‘ and we have no bad debts, be- 
cause there is no credit, We can do a large 
business on a small capital, for we turn our 
money over often.” The laborer asks: ‘‘ Does 
that widow yonder, purchasing her goods, ob- 
tain them at a less cost than she could at the 
ordinary shops?’ The clerk replies: ‘“‘ We 
save all that we should have to pay middlemen 
to manage this business. We save bad debts. 
We save an immense amount in advertising, 
because our customers, especially if they are 
shareholders, are sure to come here. We save 
all the profite that in ordinary management of 
business would go to the retail trader.” 








Do you say that there can be no sesimilation 


Our poor man wants to know how he can 
become s member of thie institution, and 
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whether he can at once have the benefit of this 
new arrangement of trade; and the clerk tells 
him that by paying a small sum he can be rec- 
ognized as a sbareholder, can have a part in the 
mauagement.of the business; or that, if he saves 
his tin tickets, representing the amount of his 
purchases, and there is a profit on the business, 
then, even if he is not asharebolder, he will 
get a part of the profit proportioned to the 
amount of his purchases, ‘‘ This poor widow,”’ 
says the clerk, ‘‘ buys in the course of the 
quarter twenty-five dollars’ worth of goods; 
and there comes a time when profits are 
divided. She brings in her tin tickets as proof 
of the amount of her purchases; and she gets 
part of the dividend, even if she is not a share- 
holder. If she is a shareholder, she has the 
choice to take her dividend and put it in her 
pocket, or to Jeave it in the establishment, as so 
much new stock, to draw further dividend in 
time to come. 

The clerk informs us that the Rochdale co- 
operative store began with a few weavers, in 
1844. The Rochdale pioneers were merely 
weavers, who in a distressed period of the 
flannel trade thought it possible to club their 
means together, twenty-eight of them, and to 
purchase tea and sugar at wholesale prices, and 
they sell it to each other at retail prices and 
unadulterated! {Applause.| Thank God that 
the topic of adulteration of food has lately 
been scientifically discussed in Boston [ap- 
plause}, and that now we know that when 
poisoners take their places behind counters 
they poison the poor in preference to the rich, 


but by no means wholly spare the latter. All 
adulterations, I believe, injure the poor more 
than the rich; and that is not only because the 


poor are obliged to buy in small parcels and 
cannot be particular about the quality of their 
purchas24, but because they have less power to 
make themselves heard in complaint. 

This co-operative society, the clerk tells us, 
had in 1857 a capital of £12,000,000. It has for 
years had a wholesale department, and this has 
a business worth more than £10,000,000 per an- 
num, This department transacts business with 
590 subsidiary co-operative stores, and in ex- 
pending more than £10,000,000 per annum loses 
less than £200 by bad debts. The cost of man- 
agement, the clerk says, is only one per cent. 
ou the returns. He asks us to notice that the 
number of co-operative societies in England 
and Wales is 746, and the number of members 
more than 300,000. At the end of 1872 the share 
capital amounted to more than $13,900,000, 
During that year $55,000,000 were received and 
$50,000,000 expended for goods. The net profit 
from all these sources was more than $4,000,- 
000. (Compare Brassey, *‘ Lectures on the Labor 
Question,’’ London, 1878, p. 113, with Fawcett, 
‘*Manual of Political Economy,” chap. x.) 


“Will you give me a document concerning 
this establishment,’ says the poor laborer. “J 
wish to tell my friends of the results of the 
Rochdale enterprise and its imitation in En- 


gland.” And I, as an American traveler, ask 
for the same documents. I say: “ America is 
inventive ; but co-operative stores have not had 
great prominence with us as yet. Perhaps there 
will be some use for these documents even in 
Massachusetts.”” The visit of the poor work- 
ingman and of the American traveler to the 
Rochdale co-operative store has thus resulted 
in our both going away with a pile of docu- 
ments under our arms and a new star in our 
hearts; a star of hope for the poor, so far as co- 
operative distribution is concerned. 

Co-operative production has not stood very 
well in England ; But, as an American traveler, 
T look across the Channel, and find it has suc- 
ceeded in France. There is another kind of co- 
operation that concerns banking. It has suc- 
ceeded well neither in England nor in France; 
but it has in Germany, and so, by enlarging my 
view, I come to these three propositions : 

1. In England there has been for thirty years 
great success in societies of co-operative con- 
sumption, 

2. In France there has been for twenty-five 
years great success in societies of co-operative 
production. 

8. In Germany there has been for twenty 
years great success in societies for co-operative 
credit. 

So vast a theme can be glanced at here and 
now only in outlines, and I shall confine myself 
to-day to co-operative consumption. 

These are the rules of the Rochdale co-opera- 
tive store : 

1. Nocredit. Payment in cash. 

2, Goods bought at wholesale and sold at or- 
dinary retail prices. 

3. Tin tickets or tallies given to each custom- 
er, to record the amount of his purchases, . 

4. After a dividend of five per cent. has been 
allotted to capital, the surplus profits are di- 
vided among customers in proportion to the 
amount of their purchases. 

5. Two and one-half per cent. of the profits 
is devoted to education. A very valuable li- 
brary belongs to the Rochdale establishment. 

What are the advantages of a co-operative 
store? 

It fl] becomes me to follow the king. ‘We are 
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this morning honored by the presence of the 
patriot and statesman, Mr. Quincy, who is 
founding a co-operative store in Boston. (Loud 
applause.] I remember what his ancestors did 
for New England and for the United States. 
{Applause.] But we are all agreed in thinking 
that in founding institutions here for co-opera- 
tive purchase and sale, and for co-operative 
loans and banking, he is acting quite as signifi- 
cantly as ever his ancestors did, or as ever he 
did when standing in the breach and teaching 
the nation its duty concerning slayery. [Ap- 
plause.] In co-operation is the opening, I be- 
lieve, or certainly a wicket-gate into the path 
toward the promised land for honest labor. I 
am no Socialist; but I am a Labor Reformer. I 
am in favor of co-operation. And when grave 
men, with the weight of mighty careers upon 
them, come forward, and in this city, not given 
to running after floating bubbles, advocate 
these schemes that have had so much success 
in England and France and Germany, I hope I 
shall be able to defend them without being sub- 
jected to the charge of opening a way to so- 
cialistic errors. 

A co-operative store, arranged on the Roch- 
dale plan, has these advantages : 

1. It has no bad debts. 

2. Asall the goods are paid for across the 
counter, a maximum of business can be car- 
ried on with a minimum of capital. 

8. No credit is given and none need be re- 
ceived. Under a system of credit the poorest 
are usually taxed fifteen or twenty per cent. to 
compensate the tradesman for losses incurred 
through the dishonest. Credit leads to improv- 
idence. The expense of solicitation of pay- 
ment is saved by the abolition of the credit 
system. 

4. The stock bought is sure to be taken by 
purchasers, and so waste and loss are reduced. 

5. Frauds in weight, measure, and adultera- 
tion are provided against ; and it is from these 
that the poorest consumers in ordinary trade 
suffer more than the rich. 

6. Efficiency and economy of time in secur- 
ing customers are secured. 

7. Fair prices are the only ones possible. 

8. All the larger expenses of advertising, 
bill-posting, and of costly show-windows, 
elaborate lighting apparatus, and high rents 
are greatly diminished. ‘ 

9. A spirit of self-help is promoted among 
workingmen. 

10. There is divided among the corporators 
the ordinary net profits of the retail trade. 

The protective union stores, which were fu 
vogue in parts of this country a few years ago, 
are an altogether different affair from the 
Rockdale associations. The method of con- 
ducting the former very often led to disaster 
But I believe that there will be, within a few 
months, a co-operative store in Boston, avoid- 
ing allthe errors of the earlier establishments 
called union stores, and gathering up all the 
wisdom of the thirty years’ experience of Great 
Britain in these establishments, and putting on 
foot here in New England soil this young giant, 
who may have a career before him all the way 
from the Atlantic tothe Pacific. [Applause ] 

Here are four central passages from an 
official copy of the by-laws of the Boston Co- 
operative Store, organized November 12th, 


1878: 

‘* Art. XIV. All purchases and sales shall be 
for cash only. Each purchaser shall be given 
a voucher, to be called a dividend check, show- 
ing the amount of his purchase. The directors 
shall prescribe the form, size, material, and 
manner of issue of all such vouchers, and may 
alter the voucher or the manner of {asue at their 
discretion. Vouchers issued to purchasers dur- 
ing a certain quarter shall not be entitled to 
dividend upon sales of any other quarter. 

‘“‘ Art. XV. The managing committee . shall 
have special supervision of the affairs of any 
or all stores established by the directors. They 
shall draw money-orders upon the treasurer 
for the payment of bills previously approved 
by them, and all such orders shal] be signed by 
the president and one of the committee, or, in 
case of the president’s absence or inability, the 
order shall be signed by two of the committee. 
Any vacancy on the committee shall be filled 
by the directors. 

‘‘Art. XVI. There shall be a quarterly ad- 
justment of interest and profits. At each 
periodic stock-taking all the shares shall be 
credited with interest at the rate of six per 
centum per annum upon their par value, pro- 
vided that the directors may, at their discretion, 
by special vote, fix the date from which time 
the first interest upon the shares shall be com- 

uted, Ifit shall then appear that there has 

een a net loss, the entire amount of such loss 
shall be debited to the shares pro rata. If, after 
crediting the shares with six per cent. interest, 
there shall appear to be a net profit, the con- 
tingent fund shall be credited with such a per- 
centage of itas may be required by lat, and 
the balance then remaining shall be transferred 
to an account to be called purchasers’ dividend, 


and shall be disposed of b e Directors, who 
shall be governed by the ronisetie rules: 

“let. ey shall declare a dh woe of 
dividend based upon the sales during the 


entitling the purchasers 1a. cameo dividends’ 
and ‘half dividends,’ and excluding the class 
indicated in rule 5. 

“2d. Of the total amount 6f vouchers for 
each particular clase of purebases: handed. in 
by any one person, ‘y the end of any financial 

uarter, no dividend shall be paid upon a frac- 

‘onal part of a dollar. ‘ 

“34. Non-shareholding purebasers . 





shal} be 
paid a dividend only upon one-half the amount 
of their purchases. 











“4th, The financial quarters shal! énd@‘on the 
nt of February, May; August, and No- 
vember. 


“5th. The directora may at their discretion 
exclude wholly or pai from parti¢tpation 
in the profits such articles as in thetr judgment 
pay little or no profits. dry 

6th. The percentage of dividends declared 
shall not include a fractional a of one pet 
cent., nor shall the undividéd amount excéed a 
fractional of one per cent. . 

‘7th. All purchasers’ dividends shall be paid 
on demand by the treasurer. at such fixed times 
as the directors shall prescribe. 

“‘8th. All purchasers’ dividends remaining 
unpaid at the expiration of the fourth querer 
next succeeding their declaration shall be for- 
feited to the corporatfon. 

“Oth. The undivided portion, and any por- 
tion remaining by reason of the exclusion of 
fractional parts of a dollar (see rule two), and 
any portion yemsining, by reason of the loss or 
non-presentation of dividend checks by pur- 
chasers shall be added to the contingent fund 
at the end of the quarter... ; 

“Art. XVII, All interest credit to sharehold- 
ers upon their shares shall be payable on de- 
mand, at such fixed’times as the directors shall 
prescribe, and shall not be compounded.” 

Everybody sees that customers are likely to 
go to co-operative stores if the customers are 
shareholders, or if, by taking certificates of the 
extent of their purchases, they can be sure to 
receive a portion of any profits that are made. 
They are certain to go to the co-operative store, 
whether it is advertised or not. You may put 
it on a back street. You need not put a rom- 
shop in its basement, to draw men to tt [ap- 
plause], nor a gambling-hell in {ts attic. [Ap- 
plause.}] You need not depend on elaborate 
show-windows to get you trade. You need not 
pay drummers to torment the land. [Laugh- 
ter.] There is an immense reduction of ex- 
pense on these few items; but the great point 
is that whatever you would pay to the middle- 
men you put into the co-operators’ pockets: 

Iam not altogether opposed to the middle- 
men. It can be shown, I think, that the Su- 
preme Powers are in favor of captains of indus- 
try—when there is real work for them; but 
only then! There must be somebody to think, 
somebody to plan; and the necessary manager 
ought to have 4 salary. 

You will pay a good salary to the clerk in 
your co-operative store; but he ts under the 
eye of the master whenever he is under the eye 
of a cttstomer. [Laughter.] Every time a 
shareholder comes in, the man feels that he is 
in the presence of one of his employers. Even 
the poor purchaser who takes atin certificate 
and looks forward to a @ividend, although ‘he ts 
not a shareholder, is in some sénse a task-mas- 
ter, with his eye on the right or wrong perform- 
ance of the duties of the clerk. Thus we have 
efficiency and economy in the management of 
a co-operative store. The great points fn 
favor of co-operative societies for the pur- 
chase and sale of ordinary goods are the dis- 
tribution of the larger part of the profits of the 
middlemen to the customers and the abolition 
of credit. 

If you could be guaranteed against all bad 
debts, you could sell your goods lower. There 
is a civil-service store in London that sells 
goods for twenty per cent. less than other 
stores, and when a price-list of that store was 
shown to atraderin Manchester, he said: ‘TI 
ask more because I must practice the credit 
system. If you will insute me against bad 
debts as perfectly as that co-operative store at 
Rochdale or this civil-service store ie protected 
agaitist them by their no-credit system, then I 
will sell twenty pér cotit. lower, afd have a 
larger income than how ; otherwise, I must tax 
the honest mento mdke ne safe aguinst the 
rogués.”” ; 

Thirty yeats of history pofat to sfx conclu- 
sions. Co-operation 

1. Obviates strikes. 

2. Stimulates the workman to industry and 
carefulness. 

8. Incites him to frugality. 

4. Improves his moral, social, and political 
character. 

5. Provides for him employment independ- 
ently of the will of the middleman. 

6. Gives him the middleman’s share of the 
profits. (See Walker and Fawcett on Co-opera- 
tion.) 

What is the difference between the co-oper- 
ator and the communist? The communist de- 
pends on state-help; the co-operator on self- 
help There is the leader of New England co- 
operators (turning to Mr. Quincy), and I beg 
you to contrast his guidance with that of social- 
istic and communistic errorists and demagogues. 
Compare soeialiém with co-operation, state-help 
with self-help, Lassalle with Schulze-Delitzsch, 
Karl Marx with John Bright. 

“What isa comiititiist? One who hath yearnitigs 

For equal division of unequal earnings. 

»Adler.or bungler, or both, he 1s willing... 

__ To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling.” 


[Applause]. f —Corn Law Rhyme, 


her first plum-pudding the he Fy an 
aimed to make @ good. pudding,” she said to 
her husband, who is a rifleman, when the dish 
was served. _.‘“ You aimed well,” be replied, as 
he inhaled its delicious fragrance. ‘‘Yes,’”” she 
said, “‘ T made a plum scenter.”” 
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THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACH- 
Bro: 
BY BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Lecture X. 
18 THE MODERN PULPIT A FAILURE? 


(THe popularity of this year’s series of 
lectures before the Yale theological students 
was well attested on the occasion ef the de- 
livering of the tenth and last lecture in the 
course. An audience which crowded the 
chapel and even filled the entrance-ways 
was in attendance, including nearly all the 
Seminary faculty and a large representation 
of clergymien, besides the usual number of 
ladies, The address commanded the closest 
attention of all present, the interest being 
especially marked toward the close of the 
lecture, when the Bishop, in parting with 
his audience, gave eloquent utterance to a 
few words of earnest counsel, sympathy, 
and encouragement to those about to enter 
upon the active work of the ministry. ] 











Young Gentlemen:—It has become fashion- 
able in certain circles to speak of the feilure of 
the pulpit. It is represented as belonging 
chiefly to a past age, and that its power over 
the minds of men is passing away. Some of 
the writers for the daily press and some of the 
contributors to the literary reviews claim for 
themselves the distinguishing honor of controll- 
ing the public mind. They speak of the power 
of the press, the number of readers whom they 
reach by their pens, and the immense influence 
which they exert in public affairs. In their 
glorification of the press they look upon the 
pulpit as a diminishing quantity, as an agency 
once potent ; but which is now almost super- 
seded. A few scfentiets also, men of intellect- 
ual power and extensive learning, but of skep- 
tical views, have wrought themselves into the 
belief that their discoveries in science have in- 
validated the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
They assai] the pulpit not so much on account 
of the character of {ts agency as because they 
fancy the matter of preaching has become quite 
obsolete. They extol the triumphs of science, 
and call in question the very possibility of a 
revelation from God, and occastonally the 


very ‘exliterice'Of the Divine Being, ——— 


I do not desire to underrate the value of the 
press. Tt is one of the most powerful agencies, 
as it fs also the offspring, of a Christian civili- 
zation. It has its pla¢e—a conspicuous place— 
in diffusing intelligence and in guifding the 
movements of socfety. There should be no 
rivalry—much less should there be enmity—be- 
tween the press and the pulpit. Each has its 
proper sphere, and the exaltation of one does 
not diminish the glory of the other. 

Nor should there be'any conflict between the 
pulpit and men of true science. Their spheres 
are widely different. The scientist is engaged 
in tracing the laws of matter and ascertaining 
the properties with which God has invested it. 
The preacher is'engaged tn proclaiming God's 


' mercy and love as revealed to fallen man, and 


the precious pronifses Which he has given of 
pardon for sin, of purification of heart, dnd of 
a glorious immortality. A ‘few of those who 
occupy the pulpit vety fijddicioutly assall the 
scientists, undervaluiig thiéir, stddfes and re- 


' proaching thei for tWetr attadtimént 'to seterice. 


Somettmés also a féw, Who dte unculturéd or 
who have fafléd to pace with écléntific in- 
quiriés, anhotitice propositions ‘aldiost ‘as ab- 
surd as those Of the Golofed’preaciier “6f Rich- 
mond, who has recéntly ‘béén lectdridg on 
“The sun, hédo move.” [Laughtér.) On the 
other hand, there are a few sctentiste Who are 
as ignorant of the Bible as the colored Secturer 
was of astronomy, and who make mistakes, if 
not quite so palpable, yet quite as ridiculous. 
Between such extremés there is quite a conflict; 
but between the true minister and the true sct- 
entist there should be none whatever. They 
are engaged in telling different parts of the 
truth. They occupy different standpoints ; and, 
if the pictures they present do not seem fully 
to harmonize, it arises from the limits of hu- 
man vision and from the imperfections of hu- 
man knowledge. The Eye above and at the 
center can alone perceive and comprehend the 
harmony of the whole. 

There is another class of thinkers which is 
opposed to the pulpit because it proclaims the 
truths of the Bible, and the Bible ‘pronounces 
the judgment of cen their’ sinful prac- 
tices. They hate the Bfble and all who believe 
it. Such men talk of the faflure of the pulpit, 
and with them the wish is father to the thought. 


There are stil others $0 absorbed tn” basiness 
and jo various pursatts tat ifty disifte to 
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classes mean when they use this phrase, nor am 
I sure that they perfectly understand them- 
selves. A machine is a failure when it cannot 
perform the work for which it was designed; 
but the ignorance, incapacity, or negligence of 
the workman, though a failure on his part, is 
not properly charged as a failure of the mech- 
anism. So the pulpit is a failure if it is not 
suited to perform the work for which it was 
instituted; but it is not a failure simply be- 
cause some of its preachers may be unskillful 
or unworthy. There is a clear distinction 
between failures in the pulpit and the failure 
of the pulpit. The superintendent of a rail- 
road may be a failure, while the railroad itself 
may be a great public benefit. A cook may be 
a failure ; but the kitchen remains an impera- 
tive necessity. Were I, then, to admit, as I 
frankly do, that some preachers are failures ; 
were I to go further, and admit that many are 
failures; nay, were [ to admit that nine out of 
ten are failures, that would not constitute the 
pulpit a failure, while even one in ten makes it 
a grand and glorious success.’ 

Is, then, the institution of the pulpit a failure 
in view of its design? It was ordained to pro- 
claim a divine message. That message is the 
Word of God. Has it not spread that message 
far and wide? No one pretends that it has 
changed or mutilated the divine record. For 
eighteen hundred years that record, in its com- 
pleted form, has been handed down from age 
to age. How many careful critics have weighed 
every word and considered every doubtful 
meaning! There have been recensions of 
other works ; but no book has ever received a 
tithe of the attention which has been given to 
the Bible. Not only has it been carefully pre- 
served in all its completeness and beauty; but 
{t has been given to every leading language on 
the face of the globe, and parts of it have been 
translated into over two hundred dialects. 
While by its agency that message has been pre- 
served and translated, I frankly admit that the 
pulpit has not accomplished all that could be 
desired. It was designed to reach all nations 
and to influence all people. That work has not 
yet been fully done; and to this extent the 
Christian pulpit has as yet failed to perform its 
whole duty. 

Nor do I claim for the pulpit that it has 
reached its highest perfection. Preachers have 
all the frailties and imperfections of their race. 
Too often they fail to accomplish properly their 
great work, and there is abundant cause for 
careful inquiry why the pulpit is not more 
efficient and successful, There may be a few 
men who make merchandise of the Gospel, 
seeking only positions of honor or emolument, 
who have no settled convictions, and who labor 
only where they can find the most comfortable 
homes and the largest salaries, whose only 
principles are centered in the question “ Will 
it pay?’ There may be even a few who use the 
pulpit as acloak for sinful practices and for 
vicious purposes, But of all these the percent- 
age is exceedingly small. It is deeply to be 
regretted that there are any such ; for they not 
only discredit the cause of Christ, but bring sus- 
picion on their brethren, who have high and 
elevated motives and who are of pure and holy 
conversation. 

One cause of the failure of the pulpit is the 
lack of appreciation which is shown by ritual- 
ists. In the eighty-ninth “ Tract for the Times ” 
a writer says: ‘‘ We would not be thought to 
entirely deprecate preaching as a means of 
doing good. It may be necessary in a weak and 
languishing state ; but it is an instrument which 
Scripture, to say the least; has never recom- 
mended.” Views like these, if entertained, im- 
pair the estimation in which preaching should 
be held, As a natural result, the sermon is very 
short and little interest is attached to it, the 
chief attention being absorbed in the distribu- 
tion of the sacraments and other parts of the 
ritualistic service. 

Another reason why the pulpit is considered 
a failure is the lack of sympathy between the 
preacher and his congregation. I have hereto- 
fore alluded to the fact that a wall of partition 
is rising between the capitalist and the laborer, 
the higher classes and the lower; and the 
masses generally identify the minister with the 
higher class of society. “They contribute 
chiefly to his support, and have much in- 
fluence in terminating his appointment. His 
dress, deportment, and general habits fit him 
for association with good society, and the 
masses are liable to feel that he is not one of 
them. A few disobey the apostolic injunction, 
and do not “ give attention to reading, to med- 
itation, and to prayer.’’? They are both ignor- 
ant and indolent, and sometimes cloak their 
disinclination to study under an assumed zeal 
for deep personal piety. Others are not men 
of one work. With them the ministry is a mat- 
ter of convenience, while their minds and hearts 
are intent on other things and they are devoted 
to personal matters. This causes the pulpit to 
be regarded as a profession merely; respect for 
the pulpit is diminished; the divine element 
disappears ; and people regard his teaching and 
advice simply as those. of a physician or attor- 
ney. He isa minister simply to earn a liveli- 
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and that culture of spirit which should mark 
those who are truly sent of God are not appar- 
ent. The minister appears asa guest in the 
social circle, a ‘‘ hale fellow well met.’? He is 
engrossed with the movements of the day. 
Outside of his pulpit, he manifests but little 
concern for the salvation of the people. He 
meets them in the street, joins with them in 
social company, attends public gatherings, and 
goes with them on excursions. He is absorbed 
in the general movements of society, keeps a 
close eye on stocks, ventures into speculation, 
but shows little concern for a perishing world. 
He visits families; but makes but little effort to 
lead the young to the Saviour. He is pleasant 
with the profligate and the gay, without ever 
seeming to be concerned for their future wel- 
fare. Such ministers, though they may preach 
like angels in the pulpit, are but of little service 
to society. 

In some instances the minister is shorn of his 
power by adopting an essay-like style of 
preaching. He selects his topic and discusses 
it well; but ina way which does not address 
the hearts and consciences of his hearers. The 
pulpit is not the place for essays, however bril- 
liant or sublime. He should pour forth truth 
from a warm heart for the personal benefit and 
edification of his congregation. If the preach- 
er is not expecting any present or any immedi- 
ate result, his message is in great measure 
paralyzed. In some instances, also, the migia- 
ter enters the pulpit rather as a task. He 
preaches because the Sabbath has come and he 
must find something to say. He has nothing 
burning in his heart which he longs to utter; 
no message burdening his own spirit until he 
has told it tothe congregation. He desires to 
preach a sern: no acceptable to his people and 
to maintain his popularity. In some cases he 
is more concerned about learning how he is re- 
garded than whether sinners have been awak- 
ened and brought to Christ, or whether some 
poor spirit has received more and more of the 
likeness of the Saviour. All such preaching 
tends to lower the standing of the pulpit and 
to diminish its power in the public estimation. 
Other-~ illustrate chiefly the wisdom and benev- 
olencs of God as displayed in creation and 
providence. They try to imitate Dr. Chal- 
mers in his celebrated sermons on astronomy. 
Those discourses were remarkable for their 
ability and illustration, but they were not de- 
livered athis Sabbath services. They were 
noon-day lectures in the week, as those of 
Mr. Cook in Boston, and multitudes of business 
men turned aside from their offices and stores 
to listen to his powerful ministrations. They 
were sermons in every way worthy of their 
author; yet he preferred to occupy his pulpit 
on the Sabbath with topics more essential to 
human salvation. Endeavoring to imitate his 
example only in part, some young ministers 
devote their efforts to scientific discussion, giv- 
ing but little other food on the Sabbath; and 
the hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 
These topics are highly profitable for lectures; 
they instruct and elevate the public mind; 
allusions to such subjects are also of value in 
the illustration of Scripture truth; but Sabbath 
sermons on astronomy, geology, botany, or 
mineralogy ought never to turn away the 
attention of the people from the Cross of 
Christ. That is the only topic of supreme im- 
portance and of enduring power. Besides, too 
frequently those who attempt these scientific 
discussions are not perfect masters of their sub- 
jects. Others seize upon some topic of the day, 
and occupy the hour in discussing chiefly the 
faults or excellences of public men. Some case 
of embezzlement or fraud or the awkwardness 
of a public executioner gives such ministers 
great relief, because they can find something to 
preach about. 

The minister should ever announce great prin- 
ciples which lie at the foundatf6n of society— 
principles affecting the rights of men and the 
duties of government; but, valuable as are 
these topics, they should be but occasional and 
incidental. Sometimes, passing from these 
principles, the minister suffers himself to use 
the pulpit to promote the interests of a favor- 
ite politival measure or of some party or in- 
dividual. Such a course ever lowers the tone 
of the pulpit and offends some of the congre- 
gation. It requires skill and tact and heroism 
to utter the high moral requirements of the 
law of God, and not to avoid such declaration 
asin times of high public excitement may fos- 
ter mere party or personal interest. Still worse 
is it when a minister allows himself to be 
drawn into a political canvass. Parties are 
nearly equally balanced, and those in the minor- 
ity fancy thatthe personal influence.of the 
preacher may turn a sufficient number of votes 
to make it triumphant. Hence, they urge him 
to be a candidate. They dwell upon the great 
interests at stake, show him what a vast work 
he may perform, and endeavor to show him 
that it is really his duty to accept the nomina- 
tion. Sometimes, alas! he is persuaded to do 
so. He leaves his pulpit, engages in the can- 
vass, mingles ix political scenes, if not in in- 





trigues, and is absorbed for the time being in 
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hood. “In some cases that preparation of heart | pending issues. “These instances are compara-* 


tively rare, and the minister conscientiously 
feels he is doing right; yet my conviction is 
that the result is always disastrous, both to 
himself and to the church. It is disastrous to 
himself in that his status is lowered, even in 
the estimation of his political friends. They 
selected him not because they cared for him 
or really desired his services; but because he 
was an available candidate. They flattered him 
to use him ; and they henceforth regard him as 
a man that may be flattered and used. Had he 
declined the nomination; had he said “I have 
but one work to do, I must preach Christ and 
him crucified,”’ he would have occupied a posi- 
tion of higher moral eminence, But by those out- 
side of his own party he is regarded as one 
who is ready to use his ministerial influence 
for the promotion of his personal ambition. If 
unsuccessful, years will pass away before he 
can regain the high moral influence which he 
once exerted. If successful, his thoughts are 
turned from the pulpit. The questions which 
he considers, the associations in which he 
mingles, the applications for office and assist- 
ance constantly pressed upon him divert his 
attention from that course of reading and from 
that character of mental study which gave him 
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‘were searcely worthy of the 

name. The survival of the Church in the hands 

of such men was a miracle of grace. How dark 

was the condition of the Church when the trum- 

pet voices of Luther, Calvin, and Zwingle rang 

out in the ears of Europe in the sixteenth cen- 

tury! Read the pages of Bishop Burnet and of 

Macaulay. How sad a picture of the English 

clergy they present! Listen to the Archdeacon 

of Carlisle, when, as late as 1785, he exhorts 

the clergy against frequenting ale-houses. As 

I believe, the ministry of to-day is, in mental 

culture, in purity of life, in deep devotion and 
piety, superior to the ministry of every period 
since the apostolic age., In all these respects 
the modern pulpit is not a failure, as compared 
with the past. 

It may sometimes be alleged that we have no 
such displays of power under the ministry of 
the Word as was realized a hundred years ago, 
under the ministry of Dr. Edwards and Bishop 
Asbury in this country, and under Wesley and 
Whitefield in England. But it should be re- 
membered that these cases were almost soli- 
tary. Now the spirit of revival is abroad. 
Scarcely a year passes without remarkable 
divine power being manifested in some of our 
city churches or in some of the rural districts, 





power and efficiency in the pulpit. As a result, 
he either returnsto his ministry a weaker and less 
efficient minister than before; or, what is more 
likely, having embarked on the political stream, 
he is borne onward by the current, never to re- 
turn again. Thus, one whom God has called to 
the ministry is, to that extent, lost to the cause 
of Christ. But the most disastrous result is 
that the public understand that those who pro- 
fess to be called of God have no such convic- 
tions as bind them to their work; that they are 
ready to exchange it for any position which 
will be either more lucrative or more honorable. 
As one minister accepts such a nomination, the 
public infer that all would do so, if equally 
pressed; and, hence, that the ministry is re- 
garded by the ministers themselves not as a 
divine calling, but as an inferior position, to be 
used as a stepping-stone to something higher. 
In this way the character of the ministry suffers 
immensely, while the individual, at the best, can 
be but slightly benefited. I have stated this in 
its least objectionable form. Much worse is 
it when the minister’seeks a nomination ; when 
he voluntarily abandons the pulpit and 
mingles in the etrife of politics; or when 
he accepts a clerkship for au insurance com- 
pany or becomes an agent for selling books, 
sewing-machines, or patent medicines. [Laugh- 
ter.] Such men, I believe, do an immense 
injury tothe cause of Christ. It is proper to 
say, however, that these remarks apply only to 
those who have health and strength for the pul- 
pit. Whenthe minister’s health becomes so 
impaired that he cannot perform the duties re- 
quired of him, it is right for him to engage in 
any honest calling fora livelihood ; or when 
the Church, for any cause, do not desire his 
ministerial services, he should be at perfect 
liberty to engage in other callings and duties 
and to retire from the active ministry. Quite 
possibly, all these cases have their root in the 
lack of a conviction of a divine call to the min- 
istry or the lack of a deep earnestness of spirit. 
The earnest man, the man of conviction, who 
sees a perishing world, and feels God has sent 
him to help in rescuing it, will not turn aside 
from his holy calling. He will bear privaticn, 
face difficulties, endure hardships, and meet 
even death itself, rather than to turnto the 


right hand or the Jeft from the path which God 
has marked out. 
* All these cases to which I have alluded con- 


tribute to the inefficiency of the pulpit, and to 
give some color of reason to those who pro- 
claim the pulpit to be a failure. Yet all these 
instances form but a small percentage, when 
compared with the great body of efficient and 
devoted ministers who are toiling in the 
Master’s vineyard. 

But why should the pulpit be singled out asa 
failure? When we speak of other professions, 
we do not say that the bar is a failure, because 
some attorney is incompetent or grossly im- 
moral; or that education is a failure, because 
some teachers are ignorant and vicious ; or that 
medicine is a failure, because some physicians 
are unworthy and wicked. Are bankers to be 
reproached because in almost every city some 
one has been guilty of embezzlement? Are 
officers of the Government to be assailed be- 
cause some have been guilty of fraud? If we 
look at the vast financial corporations, where 
men have been selected for their skill and in- 


tegrity, what a record do we find! 
Not only does the pulpit bear a favorable 


comparison with other professions; but the 
pulpit of modern times is no less powerful 
than it. was in former ages. One in twelve of 
those whom Christ selected proved a traitor, 
another denied his Master, and all forsook him 
and fled. Demas loved the present world, and 
others made shipwreck of the faith. The ad- 
dress of the angel to the churches in Asia Minor 
shows lukewarmness and error existing then, 
So all along the current of the ages men have 
had this treasure ia earthen vessels and have 





been liable to error and mistake. The preachers 


Many of the pastors are exceedingly successful; 
many sermons are preached with divine 
unction; and multitudes—thousands—are annu- 
ally brought to the knowledge of the truth. 
Great impressions are still made. I have been 
present more than once when whole congrega- 
tions have risen to their feet, and not unfre- 
quently been freely bathed in tears. I have 
been present where in a single church hun- 
dreds have at one time professed to experience 
the power of divine grace. While there are no 
instances so singularly remarkable as have been 
in the past, I believe there are more conversions 
in recent years thanin any previous period of 
the history of Christianity. 

But what shall supplant the pulpit, if it be a 
failure? Some of the writers who extol the 
press, while they disparage the pulpit, fancy 
that the pen is not only ‘ mightier than the 
sword,” but is more potent than the tongue of 
fire. Such writers should consider that the 
pressis an outgrowth of Christianity, and should 
assist apd not impair the power of the pulpit. 
It is trie that block-printing was known in 
China before practiced in Europe; but it was 
the invention of movable types that gave the 
art its great value. This invention was made 
in Christian lands and was applied almost im- 
mediately to the printing and spread of the 
Bible. To-day, what is the power of the press 
beyond the limit of Christian countries? Such 
papers as the leading journals of America 
and England are unknown in lands outside 
of Christendom. The men who control the 
press and give it its power are children of 
Christian mothers, students of Christian 
schools, and are girt around and sustained by 
a Christian public opinion. While the press 
may assist the pulpit, it is the pulpit which 
indirectly gives life and power to the press. It 
informs the public mind, incites to reading and 
study, and prepares a host of readers to receive 
and enjoy its daily issues. Will any of these 
men who boast of the power of the press estab- 
lish a printing-office among the pagan Indians ? 
Did any of them carry the daily press to the 
Fiji Islands or to New Guinea? Christian mis- 
sionaries went there, Christ crucified was 
preached, the people were evangelized, a relig- 
fous press was established, and a secular press 
has slowly followed. These gentlemen of the 
press, with all their excellences and with ail 
their énlightened power, never undertook to 
civilize a savage nation by means of the press. 
They have no aspiration for martyrdom or to 
be eaten by cannibals. [Laughter.] The dis- 
coveries of a Stanley have not led to the estab- 
lishment of a daily paper in Central Africa; 
but they have led to the founding of missions, 
and they will soon witness the establishment of 
a religious press. To-day everywhere, grand as 
is the press, it is the religious press that throws 
its first rays of light across the gloom of heathen 
darkness, and that religious press is chiefly in 
the hands of men of the pulpit. 

What do skeptical men of science propose to 
give us in lieu of the pulpit? Their objection, 
I have stated, against the pulpit is not so much 
as to its agency as to the message which it 
proclaims, With them the failure of the pulpit 
means the failure of Christianity ; or, as they 
sometimes put it, the failure of Protestantism. 
These forms are essentially the same. The pul- 
pit is the great agency of Christienity. Where 
it flourishes or fails so does the other. Pro- 
testantism is the most active form of Christian- 
ity, and in its services the pulpit occupies a 
leading position. Such writers even speak dis- 
paragingly of ministers and their work because 
they dislike the character of the work. But 
they descend from their assumed lofty sphere 
when they resort to personalities and represent 
ministers as men of narrow intellect and of 
limited culture, of contracted views, and of 
illiberal feeling ; when they speak of them as 
, teaching. simply a creed, as having no eyc to 
the beauties of Nature, or no broad conception 
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of the universe in which they dwell; as not 
being identified with the great movements of 
society, or as taking but little interest in the 
humanitarian questions of the age. Such men 
also assume for themselves great breadth and 
universality of view. They see in every relig- 
fous system an accommodation to the weakness 


of men ; something which acts upon the fears 
and hopes of men, interests their affections, 
and that is serviceable to society in its primi- 
tive condition for the preservation of order and 
for the happiness of citizens. Tothem the 
system of Confucius or Mohammed is about 
equal to Christianity, each being best suited to 
its country and to its form of institutions. 
They fancy that all these systems are designed 
rather for the childhood of humanity, and that 
with its development and growth they should 
give place to higher teachings, and 
that man should be governed only by 
his native impulses, under the control 
of his reason. May we not ask: Upon what 
meat these Cesars feed, that they have such 
lofty superiority? Have we not listened to the 
teachings of the same professors? Have they 
books to read which are not in our hands? Are 
not the libraries open to us also? Has Nature 
revealed her secrets only to them, or has the 
Almighty endued them alone with intellectual 
power? Nay, are they not also the children of 
Christian mothers? Were they not trained in 
Christian schools? These men, with all their 
lofty pretensions, have been educated in insti- 
tutions founded and endowed by Christian 
men and which have gained their prominence 
under the influence of the pulpit. They live in 
the midst of a generation of readers, trained 
in the same schools and molded and fashioned 
under the teachings of the same pulpit, who re- 
ceive or reject their speculations. Where to- 
day is one distinguished scientist born beyond 
the pale of Christendom? Where is the scien- 
tist who is willing to take up his abode in hea- 
then lands or among barbarous tribes? Hostile 

to Christianity though they may be, they are 

willir.g to live only under the shadow of its in- 

stitutions and to enjoy the benefits which a 

Christian civilization offers. These infidel set- 

entiste act madly when they assail the super- 

structure of Christianity. Were they alile to 

grasp its pillars and overthrow its structure, 

they would, like a blind Samson, bury them- 

selves in its ruins. Their sphere does not 

necessarily bring them into contact with Chris- 

tianity. Their assaults are voluntary and of 

malice prepense. To give them all they desire, 

they find the world supported, they know not 

how; governed, they know not by whom. 

They study the ages of the world, which, they 

tell us, has long existed; and the universe, 

with such unity of law that it must have been 

evolved from a central magnitude. They tell 

us that all classes of animated beings exhibit 
euch a similarity of rudimentary structure, pro- 
toplasm, or what not as points to one common 
origin. They find a material universe; but they 
find no God. They find matter in multitudinous 
forms ; but they find no spirit. If this be so, 
their researches keep them wholly out of the 
field of Christian thought and study, and they 
leave their proper pursuits when they seek to 
make a tilt at Christianity. 


What do they propose to give us in ite stead ? 
Will they take us back to paganism, with its 
idolatrous worship and human sacrifices? Will 
they extol Mohammedanism? What is i¢ doing 
for humanity? To-day Turkey is fatally sick 
under its teachings, and would have died long 
ago had it not been kept galvanized byEn- 
gland’s power. Will they give us the system of 
Confucius? The very dregs of society in Cali- 
fornia are raising their hands, as if in holy hor- 
ror, lest they may be contaminated by the influ- 
ence of arace educated under its teachings. 
Will they take from poor, suffering humanity all 
hope of a happier life, from parting friends all 
thoughts of a reunion, from the loneliness of 
the grave the promise of a resurrection, from 
the human bosom all the aspirations of a glo- 
rious immortality, which now ennoble and 
elevate Christian society? Must we die, as the 
brutes, without hope of a future life? Has not 
the human heart already enough of beastly 
power, without an effort being made to quench 
the power of a spiritual life which can govern 
and control ? 

But ueither Christians nor Christian ministers 
are the enemies of science. Why should they 
be? All science is simply the perception of the 
thoughts of God ; the discovery of what he de- 
signed when he spread out the heavens and 
gemmed the infinitude of space with a myriad 


of worlds. The laws of light are simply the 
powers with which the Creator invested it. The 


law of magnetism, in its subtle power and mode 


of action, is that with which God has touched 
the loadstone. The laws of astronomy—what 
are they but the thoughts of God, as he pro- 
jected worlds into space and gave to them 
their orbits and their periods ? Why should not 
the Christian minister love such studies? They 
reveal the wisdom, the power, and the benevo- 


History tells us that the leading schools of 
Europe were founded either by the clergy or 
under their advice and influence. The Protest- 
ant clergy especially have been patrons of 
science. The colleges and universities of 
America, with here and there an exception, 
were either founded by Christian denomina- 
tions or by states under the suggestion of Chris- 
tian ministers. They have filled the chairs of 
presidents and professors, who have taught the 
principles of science, both theoretically and 
practically, and have given even to these ad- 
vanced scientists the greater part of that knowl- 
edge of which they boast. How comes it that 
these men are such a failure, if their students 
are such giants ? 

I can accord to scientists nearly all they 
claim, without in the slightest degree affecting 
the foundations of my faith. Does the scientist 
tell me this universe was created millions of 
ages ago? I do not deny it; for my Bible 
tells me it was ‘‘in the beginning,” which may 
have been long before the millions of ages 
which he claims. Does he tell me that the laws 
which are in operation to-day have been in 
operation for millions of years? I admit it; 
only adding, the great Lawgiver existed be- 
fore these laws. Does he tell me of the bound- 
lessness of space, of an infinitude of worlds? 
I rejoice the more, for they are all the work of 
my Father’s hands. Does he tell me that the 
laws of evolution show a development from the 
less to the greater? I accept all that; for, 
under the Gospel, from a sinner I became a 
saint, and from a saint I shall be exalted above 
the angels and shall sit down with the Saviour 
on his throne. I believe in the “survival of 
the fittest ’; forthe Christian shall survive the 
wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. Does 
he tell me that this evolution dispenses with 
the Creator? I say: Not so. There are many 
things claimed for evolution concerning which 
the verdict of the Scotch jury applies—‘ Not 
proved’’; yet, were I to admit them all, they 
would not affect my faith*in the wisdom and 
skill and power of the gréat Father. I admire 
the skill of the watchmaker who produces an 
accurate timepiece; but how much more 
would I admire his skill if he made one watch 
which was capable of producing other watches, 
each keeping better time than the former, so 
that there should be evolved at length a watch 
of such pérfection “that it stiould not Vary & 


Creator created but a germ, and in that germ 
were all the possibilities of forming a multitude 
of worlds, with their laws of motion so im- 
pressed on each that it should take its place in 
due time, admiration for his wonderful skill 
would only be enhanced. Yet all that refers to 
my dwelling-place; to my earthly surroundings ; 
to the tabernacle in which I dwell. The rev- 
elation of God’s mercy and love come to me in 
a different line. They are not evolutions; but 
emanations. They come upon me from above, 
like the sunlight and dew of heaven. 


These men who talk of evolution claim an 
infinity of time. I ask how long since this pro- 
toplasm developed into a turtle, and the turtle 
into a monkey, and the monkey into a man. 
They admit there is no positive record any- 
where. Since human history began there is no 
instance of any animal ascending to the scale 
of man. If at all, it must have been away 
back in the distant ages. Then I ask: Why not 
give Christianity similar time? She is changing 
the face of creation; she is transforming sin- 
ners into saints, savages into enlightened men ; 
she took them naked, rude, and uncultured, 
and is clothing them and refining them. She 
has taken man, who has bowed down to stocks 
and stones, and elevated him until he feels that 
he isthe son of God and vicegerent on earth. 
Why should Christianity be called a failure be- 
cause it has not yet reached all the sons of men 
or transformed them into sons of science ? Give 
her at least as much time to change millions of 
savages into enlightened humanity, millions of 
sinners into saints, as, according to their own 
asking, it takes to change one species into an- 
other. We promise that the whole world shall 
be brought to the foot of the Cross before an 
evolutionist shall find even a single monkey 
transformed into a man. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. } 

If the Christian pulpit has failed, may we ask 
in what respect? Is the area of the earth’s 
surface which it occupies diminished? The 
writers who caricature Christianity particularly 
object to our sending missionaries to heathen 
lands; but, in spite of ridicule, they go. Sid- 
ney Smith, on bidding farewell to a missionary 
who was going to labor in a tribe of cannibals, 
said: “‘I hope you will not disagree with the 
man who eats you.” [Laughter.] But, without 
fearing danger, he went. Missionaries feel 
that the world is their parish. They go every- 
where, and by their agency the Gospél is 
triumphing, A large part of India and South- 
ern Africa have in the last half century received 
Christian missionaries and Christian schools. 
The large island of Madagascar, previously 


lence of their great Father. Hath not God said |-intensely heathen, is now under Christian sway 


All are yours’? Are we not ‘heirs of God 


ani joint heirs with Jesus Christ” ? 


and its prime minister attends a convention of 
ministers, China has opened her doors, and 





second in a million of years! If the great |” 


presbyteries, associations, and conferences are 
organized and actively at work. Japan, that 
once trampled on the Cross, now listens to the 
Gospel and sends her youth to Christian 
schools. Over a great part of Western and 
Southern Asia and of Northern and Southern 
Africa the Gospel has been preached by the 
missionaries of the Cross. Inno previous age 
of the world has the area of pulpit teaching 
been o rapidly and so widely extended. 


Nor has there been any failure in spreading 
Christianity among people of different lan- 
guages. The Bible has been translated into the 
dialects of China, Japan, and most of those in 
Asia and Africa, as well as of the Indian tribes 
of America. There is no instance of Christian 
teaching or the power of the pulpit disappear- 
ing during the present century from any nation 
or from any language into which it had entered. 
Christian missionaries have done more than all 
other men of science combined for the intro- 
duction of truth into the languages of the 
world. No one will pretend to say that the 
number of Christian pulpits has in any degree 
during the last half century diminished. Every- 
where in Europe, America, Asia, Africa, and 
the islands of the sea new church-edifices have 
been erected in increasing numbers. In the 
United States, where we especially hear this 
cry of the failure of the pulpit, the statis- 
tics show a wonderful increase. Prof. Diman, 
of Bfown University, states that the number 
of organized churches in 1777 was less than 
2,000; in 1872 there were 72,000; while the in- 
crease of population had been from 3,000,000 to 
88,000,000—showing a pro rata increase of the 
churches vastly greater than that of the popu- 
lation. We had no census tables giving the 
value of church property previous to 1850; 
but in that year the returns show an esti- 
mated value of $87,328,000. In 1870 the re- 
port exhibits $354,483,000, or an increase of more 
than four-fold, while the increase of population 
was Only about sixty-five per cent. It is true, in 
that period the increase of sittings did not quite 
equal the comparative increase of population ; 
but the large foreign immigration must be 
taken into account. The population had been 
transferred, but not their churches. The in- 
crease of the number of communicants in the 
various churches has considerably exceeded in 
its ledncrease of po show- 
petttlencs ane power of the” it. As 
I have not these tables in ful] as to all the de- 
nominations, I need not give them as to any. 
The fact is well known that all the leading de- 
nominations are increasing in the number of 
their ministers, communicants, and church- 
edifices. Ifit be true that where the treasure 
is there will the heart be also, the wonderful in- 
crease of church property shows the influence 
of the pulpit inthe popular mind, since such 
vast sums have been contributed to aid its 
cause. The attachment of the masses to 
their churches has been strikingly manifested 
during the times of panic through which we 
have been passing. Railroads have passed in- 
to the hands of receivers; merchants have 
gone into bankruptcy ; capitalists have failed ; 
but during all that period church-edifices have 
been erected and improved, Sunday-schools 
have been gathered, and the number of church 
communicdnts has largely increased. During 
all that period how few churches have been 
closed ; how few sold bythe sheriff ; and how 
few turned from their proper use! If it be true 
that in times of financial embarrassment and 
distress men will give their money only to 
what they deem of vast importance, have we 
not positive proof that the influence of the pul- 
pit and the Church has been in no wise impaired 
or diminished? In this connection, consider the 
vast sums given for endowments of Christian 
colleges and seminaries. I believe the amount 
givenin these years of distress will compare 
most favorably with the contributions for 
similar objects given in the most prosperous 
times. 

Where, then, is the tendency to diminution 
seen? Is the pulpit losing the control of the 
youth? This question needs only to be asked 
to be answered. Look at the Sunday-schools 
throughout the world. Inthe last fifty years, 
what an immense advance has been made. 
Everywhere children are receiving instruction 
in the churches of all denominations. That in- 
struction also is of a higher character than 
formerly, the number of intelligent teachers is 
greatly increased, and the books and papers to 
assist such constitute a library in themselves. 
The increased interest is seen in the establish- 
ment of institutes, in the number of books, and 
in the establishment of libraries. The Interna- 
tional Lessons, also, are an indication of the 
coming unity of the world. No previous age 
ever beheld one-half of the attention paid to 
youth as is seen to-day. If we pass out of 
strictly church work,and inquire for the colleges 
and training-schools of the land, we find them 
in a large measure under the patronage and 
control of some one of the Christian denomina- 
tions. These men who boast of the failure of 

the pulpit endow no colleges, establish no pro- 
fessional schools. The number of schools for 





training ministers has vastly increased within 
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the last fifty years ; but not a single school has 
been founded for the professed purpose of 
training infidels or infidel teachers. The vast 
majority of scientific professors are to-day at- 
tendants on Christian churches and devoted to 
Christian principles ; but, as the agitator makes 
himself heard while hundreds of conservatives 
remain quiet, so a few men of science—-a small 
minority, compured with the whole—have fan- 
cied themselves to be the representatives of 
Science and have arrogated to themselves the 
right to speak in her name. 

Nor is the press so generally in the hands of 
rationalistic thinkers as they would have us be- 
lieve. The religious press is an element that 
these men have never estimated. Every de- 
nomination has ite organs, which circulate by 
thousands in its various communities; and there 
are Sunday-school papers of which hundreds of 
thousands of copies are issued weekly. Besides, 
magazines and reviews are published in the in- 
terest of various churches; and these in point 
of numbers have a circulation immensely sur- 
passing the issues of those critical papers 
which assume to be the leaders of thought. 
The strictly secular press of to-day gives a 
prominence to religious matters almost un- 
known thirty years ago. How is the pulpit a 
failure, when the secular press gives currency 
to sermons to an extent unknown in previous 
years? It is arecognition by the papers that 
their patrons desire these sermons, and it is an 
illustration of the increasing power, and not the 
failure, of the pulpit. 

More people attend church services this year 
than ever before ; more children enrolled in the 
Sabbath-school ; more Bibles published; more 
sermons preached; more Christian scientists 
and professors; and there are more ministers, 
intelligent and cultured, than were ever found 
in any other era of earth’s history. It will not 
be denied that the pulpit was the chief agent in 
the overthrow of the idolatry of the world; of 
its infanticides and of its gladiatorial exhi- 
bitions. As a fact in history, no nation ever 
abandoned their idols or cast away their im- 
aginary gods but through the preaching of the 
Gospel, with the exception of a few instances 
where Mohammedanism has supplanted among 
some Asiatic and African tribes heathen wor- 
ship and customs ; but by the preaching of the 
Cross heathen temples and shrines have baan 
"destroyed. There is not on earth to-day a kice 
that bows to Jupiter, or Mars, or Venus. 

This same influence is exerted still. If in the 
last half century the area of the modern pulpit 
is taken, how wide has been the extent of its 
range, how remarkable its trophies, in that 
period! It has spread over the islands of the 
seas, and nations grossly idolatrous have become 
Christianized and enlightened. The inhabitants 
of the Fijis, among the lowest of this class, 
have not only received the Gospel, but have 
sent native missionaries to other islands. Have 
not the wheels of Juggernaut been stopped in 
India? And wives no longer burn themselves on 
the funeral-pyres of their husbands; and 
mothers do not throw their children into the 
Ganges, to appease an imaginary deity. With 
us human slavery has disappeared. To-day the 
pulpit is the great antagonist of intemperance 
and of the host of vices which follow in its 
train. Consider, also, how much of {ts work 
has been preparatory. Years have been spent 
in acquiring languages and in translating the 
Bible into them. Schools have been founded 
and native missionaries have been trained. A 
Christian army has been drilled and equipped, 
and is, as I believe, about to make an advance 
such as the world has never seen. The inven- 
tion of printing and the compass heralded the 
Reformation. The steamship, the railroad, 
tunneling mountains and spanning continents ; 
the telegraph, with its multitude of wires en- 
circling the earth; the many triumphs of sci- 
ence and of art, to me portend the coming of an 
era of universal light and glory. In that era 
the pulpit shall be, as it ever has been, a trum- 
pet of glad tidings to the sons of men. Every 
assault upon the pulpit in the past ages has 
left it stronger than before. It possesses 4 
wonderful vitality; and where the true pulpit 
sends forth its utterances other pulpits will 
catch the inspiration. The preachers of the 
_Reformation aroused the Roman Catholic 
Church, and Xavier and Loyola enlisted and 
trained their followers. In England the re- 
vivalists of the last century stimulated the 
pulpits of the Established Church, and in 
America the different denominations provoke 
each other to love and good works. The pulpit 
of to-day should be more powerful than that of 
any previous age. The preacher has more facil- 
ities for a thorough and systematic education, 
more helps to a thorough understanding 0? 
God’s Word; and, as the ages advance, there is 4 
brighter and more beautiful harmony between 
the revelation and the works of God. In spits 
of the votaries of philosophy, falsely so called, 
who seek to overthrow the Bible, each offort 
recoils upon its authors and the claims of the 
Bible to divine authorship become more cud 
more apparent. There are glimpses of light, 
long concealed, which show that He who Iv 
aspired the Scriptures, thousands of years £9 
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was not unacquainted with those secrets of the 
universe which are being unfolded in these 
later times. As some inscription upon the 
bricks of Nineveh or among the catacombs of 
Egypt throws light upon the customs of buried 
pations in the distant ages, so these occasional 
glimpses connect the testimonies of the past 
with the discoveries of the present. With all 
these helps, the preacher of to-day should be 
able to handle the Word of the Lord more 
skillfully ; and, as the Holy Spirit loves truth 
and accompanies the truth to the hearts of the 
hearers, 80 we may expect a larger spiritual in- 
fluence to attend the ministrations of the com- 
ing day. 

The pulpit is also still greatly needed. It is 
the great bond of union between the rich and 
‘the poor. Few understand the afflictions 
through which the lower classes pass or the 
trials which they endure. Little do the 
upper classes of society know of their suffer- 
ing and sorrows; their loss of employment; 
their narrow lodgings, scanty fare, and almost 
untold anguish. They instinctively shrink from 
the presence of those who live more comfort- 
ably. This unwillingness to associate strength- 
ens sometimes into aversion and even into posi- 
tive hatred. Not until the minister, by some 
act of kindness or some effort in their behalf, 
gains their confidence do they open their hearts, 
even to him. He does his best to draw them 
to himself that he may draw them to Christ. 
What a lesson do we find in the example of the 
blessed Saviour! Wise beyond all human wis- 
dom, pure beyond all human holiness, he 
stooped to touch the most loathsome and the 
vile. Crowds followed him, because he did 
them good, and the common people heard him 
gladly. So also did the disciples. They were 
gifted with miraculous power to do the 
people good, and wherever they went society 
was stirred to its foundations. They had no 
money, position, nor influence. They could 
command no resources and could con- 
fer no benefits. Times have changed. The 
churches have become strong and influential. 
The riches of the world are inthe hands of 
Christian nations and communities, While the 
minister may be able to do but little by himself, 
he has the public heart and confidence ; he is 
the bond of union, and the only bond of union, 
between the various classes of society. Edu- 
cated and refined, he can associate with the 
wealthiest and highest; at the same time, 
with limited means, he visits among the lowest 
and his heart is drawn toward them. He be- 
comes a nucleus around which all the ele- 
ments gather, attracted by his purity, benevo- 
lence, and love. Without this sympathy of 
heavenly origin, which enlightens the heart, 
we may fear the Communism of Europe. The 
remedy for this fearful state of society lies in 
great measure in a faithful and strong ministry, 
laboring for the poor, as well as the rich. Next 
to this is the provision which is made in Christian 
countries, especially in America, for the educa- 
tion of their children. In this the United 
States are in advance of all nations. According 
to the statistics of Heubner, in every 10,000 in- 
habitants Russia has 150 children in its public 
schools; Italy, 708; Great Britain and Ireland, 
809; Austria and Hungary, 890; France, 990; 
Germany, 1,500; and the United States, 2,180. 
The Commissioner of Education in this country 
reports a higher average even than this. 

Another counteracting influence lies in the 
free and intimate association of the children of 
all classes in our public schools. Here the rich 
andthe poor meet together, and the spirit of 
friendship and acquaintanceship binds the ex- 
treme classes together. On the platform, too, 
the son of the pauper and the son of the mil- 
lionaire stand side by side. Under such cir- 
cumstances, deep-rooted enmity becomes al- 
most impossible. I am frank to say that I 
view with no favor efforts to establish parish 
schools of any denomination for education. 
They separate classes ; and, if such a policy 
should become general, the same alfenation 
prevailing in Europe would be realized here. 
Of these public schools ministers generally 
have been the true and faithful friends. 


Ihave now finished, young gentlemen, the 
present course of lectures. I have invited your 
attention to the various departments of your 
yreat work ; I have presented you glimpses of 
my own experience ; I have set before you the 
duties of the sacred office, in some measure, as 
they arise before my mind. Before I bid you 
farewell, may I add a word personal to your- 
selves? Your exit from this institution and 
your entrance into the ministry will mark a 
great era inthe period of your lives. You pass 
from the leisure of the school .ato the activity 
of the busy world; from communion with 
kindred and cultured minds, to become servants 
of a lost and ruined humanity. You go to lift 
o ‘ of the pit of degradation the most depraved 
and vicious; to draw the drunkard from his 
cups and the young man from haunts of 
revelry and crime. You need moral courage. 
You need  Whristian heroism. Above all, you 
need power from on high. B 

We are tol] that the Roman youth of noble 





family, approaching years of maturity, entered 
alone into a private apartment, amid the statues 
of the gods and of eminent men. In that au- 
gust and solemn presence, he divested himself 
of the raiment of his boyhood and put on the 
manly toga. Then and there he made his vow 
to imitate the virtues of the great, to rival 
them in deeds of power, and to make for him- 
self a name worthy of his kindred and an- 
cestry. So, as you go forth to enter on your 
life’s duties, make a thorough consegration of 
all your powers to the service of God. Call 
around you the Unseen. Summon to your 
thoughts the great men of the pulpit who have 
shaken and moved the world; and there, with 
acloud of holy angels above you and in the 
immediate presence of the Son of God, whose 
eyes are like a flame of fire, pray to be clothed 
with divine power, to be encased in Christian 
armor, to have “your loins girt about with 
truth, to have on the breastplate of right- 
eousness and your feet shod with the prepara- 
tion of the Gospel of peace; above all, take 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able 
to quench allthe fiery darts of the wicked. 
And take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, 
praying always with all prayer and supplication 
in the Spirit.” There resolve that all you are 
and all you have shall be devoted to this one 
work ; that with all your energy and with all 
your power you will strive against the powers 
of darkness and to advance the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Church of the Living God. Re- 
solve, God helping you, that the Gospel spoken 
from your lips shall never be spoken in vain, 
and that you will realize the utmost possibili- 
ties of divine power and grace in your ministry 
among men. 

My thoughts glance beyond this assembly, 
and would peer far into the future. I know 
not what is before you God only knows 
whether you shall have years of labor and toil 
and danger and triumph, or whether you shall 
early be called into his own presence. As I look 
upon you, I seem to behold a halo above your 
heads and rays of light to come down from on 
high, a tongue of fire that prophesies your 
mission. Who among you shall shine with the 
greatest radiance, who shal] wear the brightest 
crown, who shall be nearest to the throne, I 
know not. It will be he who, according to his 
talents and his opportunities, does the most for 
his blessed Master. There are degrees in glory; 
for, as “star differeth from star in glory, so also 
is the resurrection.” ‘‘The wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever.” In that great day, how insignificant. 
shall appear the offices or honors, the wealth 
and comforts of the earthly life, compared with 
the crown which shall be given to those who 
have conquered souls for Christ! Could I live 
athousand years, I would proclaim the divine 
message; but almost as soon as we learn how 
to live we must die. Had I athousand lives, 
they should all be spent in the ministry of the 
Word. If I could, I would inspire you with 
the noblest ambition; I would give you 
strength to bear away the gates of the enemy 
and to overcome my Master's foes ; I would com- 
mission you to win triumph after triumph; I 
would strengthen you so that ‘‘one of you should 
chase a thousand and two of you put ten 
thousand to flight.” I have not the strength; 
but there is One who has. He has all the power 
in heaven and in earth, and he has promised to 
be with you wherever you may go. Into his 
hands and to his guiding providence I commit 
you every one, praying “‘That the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, may 
give unto you the spirit ef wisdom and revela- 
tion in the knowledge of him: the eyes of your 
understanding being enlightened; that you may 
know what is the hope of his calling, and what 
the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 
saints.” (Applause. } 

— pes 
e 
Sanitary. 
HEALTH TRACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Some worthy efforts have been and are being 
made, both in this country and in England, to 
popularize sanitary knowledge. It isa subject 
which touches so closely the interests of work- 
ing people, and, indeed, of all classes, that no 
pains should be spared to acquaint the masses 
with such facts as underlie health and comfort 
and can be appreciated by most. The religious 
tract has done much good, by its short and 
direct way of presenting Gospel truth. Not less 
practicable is it to distribute these other leaves, 
which are for the healing of the nation. Al- 
though it may be said that many will not heed 
the kind advice, yet knowledge is power, and 
is, at least, the first step toward the correction 
of many abuses. Several years since the Carters 
republished here the five lay sermons of Dr. 
John Brown to working-people about health. 
In it the author of “ Rab and his Friends ”’ has 
much of the pithiness of his larger works, and 
no one can read these tracts without being the 
better therefor. He suits himself so beautifully 
in style and diction to the great public, and 











speaks like a doctor who cares full as much for 
comfort and prevention as he does for cure. 
That little talk on ‘‘ Children and how to Guide 
them as to Health’’ we would like to send a 
copy to every household in which one of the 
bairns can be found. In his next talk, on 
‘¢ Health in General,” he says ‘more than half 
of the bad effects of hard work and dangerous 
employments might be prevented by a little 
plain knowledge, attention, and common 
sense.”” He gave these health-talks to the 
poor at an Edinburgh missionary station, and 
was as much a preacher as his dear father, when 
he pointed the degraded of Canongate to purity 
of life. Since those lay sermons on health were 
written sanitary science and art have marched 
a steady pace, and we now can speak more 
positively and with a precision which the plain- 
est people can understand. 

Many of these leaflets and health-primers, 
which are now being published very cheaply, 
contain a great amount of information. The 
effort has been so successful that some indiffer-. 
ent writers, with more zeal than knowledge, 
have been encouraged to have their say. We 
feel that the greatest care should be exercised 
in their preparation. They should be the con- 
densed views of the best authorities, rather 
than the mere gatherings of those who do not 
yet know all the wheat or all the chaff. 

Hardwich & Boyne, of London, have pub- 
lished four or five, under the auspices of most 
reliable authorities. Appleton has republished 
some of these; but in such style that, instead 
of being ten-cent primers, one has to pay for 
fine covers. 

“The House and its Surroundings ’’ is the 
title of the best. It points out sanitary defects 
most common in dwelling-houses, and the 
simplest methods of remedy. It is, as one well 
said, ‘‘a book free from padding.” And we 
hope the Harpers, or some one else, will send it 
out on its errand of mercy cheaper than a dime 
novel. 

“Premature Death: its Promotion and Pre- 
vention’ shows how many diseases kill that 
are avoidable, and how even preventable lung 
diseases outrun the infections. If every house- 
holder would read and heed those timely and 
brief easays, many a life would have a length- 
ening and many @ pain and sorrow be sup- 
pressed. 

Another on ‘Exercise and Training,” and 
one on “ Alcohol: its Use and Abuse,’’ though 
hardly equal to the other two, are good enough 
to be regarded as authorities on most points. 

In a similar spirit boards of health in our 
cities have issued special circulars or tracts, 
containing minute directions as to the avoid- 
ance of summer diseases, the necessity of vac- 
cination, and protection against infections. 

About a year since, the Hampton Institute 
of Virginia, so favorably known for its be- 
nevolent efforts in the cause of education, com- 
menced the issue of a sanitary series, known as 
Hampton Tracts. These are published at five 
cents apiece, and much less when ordered in 
quantities. 

The first is on ‘‘ The Health Lawe of Moses,” 
and forcibly shows what these laws were, and 
how by their observance the Jews have escaped 
so many of the ills to which ordinary flesh is 
heir. It pronounces the dirty shirt as bad as 
the Nessus shirt of Hercules, and reminds us 
that air also may be dirty, as well as clothes or 
food. We notice now and then an unguarded 
explanation of organic functions, and only feel 
that unprofessional writers should submit their 
treatises to those who can and do make the 
techinal examination of experts. 

Tract No. 2 is eo unexceptionable, so excel- 
lent that every teacher in the land ought to 
have a copy. The selection of the points 
treated is happy and the style adapted to the 
subject and to those addressed. Our children 
are suffering from so many of the errors of the 
school-room and from enforced habits engen- 
dered thereby that we cannot too earnestly call 
attention to it. 

“Preventable Diseases”’ is the subject of the 
third tract. It fully shows how many of known 
diseases are preventable, as well asthe meth- 
ods of avoiding. We would prefer that the 
author should not take for granted the germ 
theory of disease, as it is yet not fully admit- 
ted; but, rather, speak of infective particles, 
without desiring to define their vitality. 

The plan of these tracts is much the same as 
that of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association of Great 
Britain and the English National Association of 
Social Science. The work is in good hands, 
will be still better as methods are perfected, 
and should receive the hearty encouragement 
of all interested in health reform. Whoever 
sends to Hampton, Va., for these tracts will 
find them worth more than they cost, and by 
passing them on to other hands can aid in 


doing good. More and more do we value the 
care of health, as preserving an avenue for the 
entrance of more of goodness and unselfish- 
ness into human hearts. ‘‘O blessed health !’’ 
said Sterne, ‘‘it is thou who enlargest the soul 
and openest all its powers to receive instruc- 
tion and to relish virtue.” Our own Emerson 
says: ‘Sickness is poor-spirited and cannot 
serve any one. It must husband its resources 
tolive. But health or fullness answers its own 





ends, and has to spare, runs over, and inun- 
dates the neighborhoods and creeks of other 
men’s necessities.” 
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BY SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D. D, 


PALESTINE east of the Jordan embraces the 
field assigned to the survey of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society. This Society, as 
is well known, engaged heartily in the work 
allotted to it, found the field, as it proceeded to 
develop it, one of great importance and inter- 
est, and was soon in possession of valuable re- 
sults. The necessary suspension of its opera- 
tions has been a matter of profound regret. 
The Palestine Exploration Fund, the British 
Society, has most successfully completed the 
work west of the Jordan, and is now superin- 
tending the publication of the Map and Me- 
moirs which are the fruits of its researches. 
Those who have seen the advance sheets concur 
in pronouncing it a most finished and invalu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of the Holy 
Land. It is earnestly hoped that, with the re- 
turn of better days financially, our own Society 
will be able to resume its great work, and pros- 
ecute its researches east of the Jordan to issues 





as satisfactory as those which have crowned 


the enterprise of our British brethren. 

The points of biblical topography in Eastern 
Palestine and the Valley of the Jordan which 
are of most interest to general readers relate to 
the sites of Mount Nebo and Mount Pisgah and 
of the Cities of the Plain. The former were 
the prominent feature of the researches of the 
archeologist of the Society’s first company, 
Professor John A. Paine, and the latter were 
touched upon by him, and discussed more fully 
by the archwologist of its second company, Dr. 
Selah Merrill. The former alone, at present, I 
propose to consider briefly in this and two fol- 
lowing papers. 

The views of Prof. Paine on this point, cov 
ering about ninety pages, are given in the Soci- 
ety’s “Third Statement” (Jan., 1875), under 
the title ‘Identification of Mount Pisgah.” 
His theory rests on its own claims, lacking, as 
yet, the corroboration of other explorers and 
visitors. Dr. Merrill visited the region in both 
of the expeditions which are reported in the 
Society’s ‘Fourth Statement” (Jan., 1877), 
making no allusion to any topographical fea- 
tures bearing on this point in the second, ard 
in‘ the first recording only the following obser- 
vation : 

“The ruins on the point called ‘Siaghah’ are 
of no special interest, and belong tothe Roman 
and Byzantine periods. The view of the Dead 
Sea from this peak is poor and disappointing, 
compared with the magnificent view one has of 
it from Jebel Osha. From ‘Siaghah’ only a 


section of the western part is visible.” —“‘ Fourth 
Statement,” p. 55. 


The Rev. E. N. Northey, of England, who 
had traversed the region in 1871, pronounced 
the view from Jebel Neb& ‘‘a little disappoint- 
ing,’? and that from Jebel Osha “ exceedingly 
fine” (‘Pal. Exp. Fund Quarterly Statement,” 
1872, pp. 62, 68). 

There remains a testimony which has been 
claimed as corroborative from a source which 
commands the respect of scholars—the biblical 
columns of Tat INDEPENDENT. The presence 
on the editorial staff of this journal of a writer 
who has gained distinction in Oriental studies, 
together with the contributions which enrich 
this department, have given its “ Biblical 
Research’ rank among biblical inquirers. And 
it is some compensation for the irreparable 
withdrawal from the pages of our biblical 
quarterlies of such names as Dr. Edward Rob- 
inson and Dr. H. B. Hackett that the investi- 
gations in which they interested and trained a 
generation of students have been transferred 
to the popular issues of a religious weekly, and 
that the freshest discussion of biblical topics is 
now found in its columns. 

An article appeared in this paper, about a 
year since, entitled ‘Mount Pisgah,’’ embrac- 
ing in the discussion of its supposed site a para- 
graph translated from a posthumous work of 
the Duc de Luynes, a French tourist, and the 
first modern explorer who passed over Mount 
Neba. I give the paragraph entire, with the 
immediate editorial comment. 

“Standing on the point sarees by Pro 
fessor Paine to be the hight of Peor, the Duc 
de Luynes proceeds to the last one in the range 
projected furthest toward the southwest— 
namely, Jebel Siaghah, in the following words : 

“ ‘Observing that a second hight of this 
mountain seemed more elevated and to give a 
— of greater extent over the Dead 

a and the Holy Land, we proceeded thither. 
In spite of the hazy state of the horizon, we 
ascertained that from this elevation one dis- 
cerned the north and the northwest shore of 
the Dead Sea from the mouth of the Jordan as 
far as nearly to Jebel Esdoum and to Jebel 

4a, the whole mountain chain from Hebron 

the Quarantana Mount, all the land from 
the mountain of Hesban, of Jebel Osha, and 
of es-Salt, even into the Ghor, to the moun- 
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tains of Naplous, of Jenin, and of Nazareth, 
Mount Tabor, a part of its plain, and even 
Banias, as our guides assured us; only they 
said that one could not see the snow of Her- 
mon, even in the purest atmosphere. The per- 
spective of that elevated spot was without 
limits and its effect of the utmost majesty. It 
is uuderstood that tradition causes Moses to 
be conducted to this place by Jehovah, in order 
to show him all the Promised Jand, The 
view from this second hight does not reach as 
far as the place where Segor is admitted to be, 
the refuge of Lot, whether situated at Wady es- 
Safieh or supposed to lie in Wady Eddraa. .. . 

*** We were then on the summit of Pisgah, 
among the hights of Mount Nebo, and in the 
chain called Abarim. We were beholding the 
same spectacle that Jehovah spread before 
Moses, after having prohibited him from cross- 
ing the Jordan’”’—Pp 150—152. 

“The Palestine Exploration Society could 
ask for no fuller confirmation of its work. By 
Jebel Esdoum the Due de Luynes means what 
Dr. Edward Robinson writes Usdum and con- 
siders a traditional reminiscence of Sodom, 
often called the Mountain of Salt, off the south- 
eastern portion of the Dead Sea; thus exactly 
corroborating the limit of vision given in the 
‘Identification of Mount Pisgah’ and proving 
that a large extent of water-surface lies directly 
under the eye of the beholder on Jebel Siaghah 
Moreover, the Duc de Luynes proves not only 
to have supposed Jebel Musa to be Mount 
Nebo, but to have regarded the extremity of the 
range on which he stood as the Pisgah of the 
Bible. Here is an independent concurrence of 
opinion by two observers. The Due de Luynes 
was the first to look off from the spot, and in 
his own mind regard it as the Pisgah of Moses’s 
view. Professor Paine was the first to publish 
the opinion, after having stood on the same 
ground and been convinced by the panorama 
that this was Pisgah, and to discover the name 
of this extreme point—viz., Siaghah—and to 
perceive in it a survival of the word Pisgah.'’— 
THe INDEPENDENT, January 10th, 1878. 

To those who have studied Prof. Paine’s 
theory the first surprise will naturally be that 
the claim of prior discovery, which he had set 
forth at length, should be thus abandoned, and, 
without explanation, passed over to another. 
Not only had the Society claimed in its “ Intro- 
ductory Note” that previous to his visit 
“Pisgah itself had not been identified”; but 
in his own closing summary of his effort he 
refers to his having surpassed even the hopes 
of all preceding explorers —‘‘ Pisgah and Peor 
no one having ever thought to find.”—(“ State- 
ment,” {ii, 90.) This claim in respect to a site of 
thrilling intcrest is here relinquished. He had 
justly challenged the cluim of Dr. Tristram to 
the modern discovery of Nebo, on the ground 
that (though he did not know it at the time) 
the Due de Luynes had-.stood on the summit 
and recognized it as Nebo one week before 
him. It is here conceded that the same Duke 
had stood on Prof. Paine’s own Pisgah, and 
knew that it was Pisgah, nine years before 
him; and the latter’s relation to the site thus 
becomes that of Tristram to the site of Nebo— 
“the first to publish the opinion.” : 

But a little examination of the testimony 
shows that the Duke is here credited with a 
corroborative discovery which bad not entered 
into his thoughts He stood as a discoverer 
on what he believed to be “the summit of 
Pisgah"; but this was to him the hight of Nebo 
or Abarim. It was the summit of the moun- 
tain to which he gave the name of ‘Jebel 
Masd,” It did not occur to him that Pisgah 
could be the lower of two distinct summits, 
which were separately designated as Nebo and 
Pisgah. This remains the original theory. of 
Prof. Paine. The Due de Luynes not only did 
not anticipate it; but in the extract here given 
he does not countenance it. The Professor 
descended from the crest of the mountain to 
summits successively lower to reach his Pisgah, 
his test being not the wider panorama, but the 
completer and distincter local views. The 
Duke, on the other hand, ascended from one 
hight to another more elevated, and, on reach- 
ing a “‘ perspective without Imits,’’ proclaimed 
that he stood on Pisgah. The fact secms in- 
disputable that he went directly up the moun- 
tain side from north to south, from Ayan Mash 
to the summit of Jebel Neba, which for some 
reason he called Jebel Misa, though others of 
his party, notably M. Lartet, supposed it the 

mountain of Nebo; that he did not descend 
westward to Prof. Paine’s Jebel Siaghah, did 

not hear of the name, nor did any suspicion of 

its identity with Pisgah dawn upon him. This 
does not affect the Professor's argument for 
the identification of Pisgah. It simply with- 

draws from his theory the alleged support of a 

corroborating witness 

The Duke’s observation, as here recorded, 
seems to correspond with the account of Dr. 

Tristram, who says in the report of his second 

vi-it : 


“We reached the third parallel rid rt 
of Medeba, the highest hill of whichels Neb: 
beh. The ruins of Nebo are on a mountain 
slightly projected from the line of the main 
ridge.”’—(‘‘ Land of Moab,” 888 ) 

Capt. Charles Warren, the celebrated Jeru- 
salem explorer, who had visited Prof. Paine’s 
supposed site of Pisgah, expresses the follow- 
ing opinion : . 

“The view from it no doubt, extensive ; 
_ — = “ee beg 2 oy it did not oe 

end itse my mind as Pisgah.”—(Lond. 
Ath., May 8th, 1875.) . on 

He would assign the site to a higher emi- 
pence, north of Wady Ayin Misa. 








_——— 


.7 
Line Arts. 

THe new art association of Springfield, 
Mass., may be taken as an illustration of what 
ought to be undertaken in other of our larger 
interior towns. The plan is to have a large 

ber of bers, interested in different 
lines of art work, and who shall be divided into 
sections, which shall give and receive instruc- 
tion in their own specialties—such as water 
colors, architecture, porcelain painting, em- 
broidery, and modeling in clay. This would 
give occasion to exhibitions of the work done 
by the society, and finally to an art museum. 
There are a great many other places besides 
Springfield which ought to bring together in 
this way its patrons and students of art. We 
know of what is a school of art embroidery in 
a church; but which takes the name of the 
—— Crewel Club, and which gives instruction 
and the opportunity to provide for their sub- 
scriptions to liquidate a church debt to the 
young women who are its members. 





....A writer in The International Review men- 
tions that a parliamentary committee has been 
inquiring into the relative success of English 
and American artists in manufacturing silver 
plate; and that one of the witnesses, a London 
“goldsmith to the Crown,’’ made answer toa 
question as follows: 

“So far as articles of vertu and objects of 
art, in which the chief value consists in the sci- 
entific designs or good taste of the articles, do 
you consider that you still keep far in advance 
of America?” 

‘*We do not feel their competition, and it is 
for other people to say whether we keepin ad- 
vance of them. My own opinion is that we 
were in advance of them in 1851 and we are 
still further in advance of them now.” 

Aud yet it was in just this tine of work that 
Tiffany took the highest prize above all English 
and Continental silversmiths, 


....A landscape by Turner has long been in 
the possession of John Butterton, of Hammon- 
ton, N. J. It has lately been purchased by the 
artist, Mr. Thomas Moran. It is of the earlier 
period of Turner and represents Conway Castle. 


--»-The Annual Water Color Exhibition is 
now open in this city, and is a success, The 
progress made in this department by our 
artists since the opening of the first annual ex- 
hibition is very marked and very hopeful. 


....Munkacsy’s picture of ‘‘ Milton Dictating 
‘ Paradise Lost’ to his Daughters,’’ was regarded 
by some as the finest painting in the French 
Exhibition. It was purchased for our own 
Levox Library. 








ege 
Personalities. 

Tue Rev. Joseph Cook’s last lecture in this 
city, on the 6th inst., was attended by an 
audience which not only crowded every part of 
Association Hall, but which might be described 
as nearly on a par intellectuallly with a Boston 
gathering. The feast of the evening lasted 
about two hours anda half. For his prelude 
Mr. Cook took up the Chinese question, and 
gave San Francisco and the House at Washing- 
ton a scathing rebuke for their recently ex- 
pressed sentiments in favor of what amounts 
practically to a suppression of Chinese emigra- 
tion. The audience was one with the lecturer 
on the subject. For an interlude there fol- 
lowed an exhibition of twenty-five views of the 
Parthenon, Mars Hill, and other historical ob- 
jects around Athens; after which Mr. Cook 
varied from his usual line of topics, and read a 
highly- wrought lecture descriptive of “A 
Night on the Acropolis,’’ which he once spent 
there within the Parthenon. To appreciate the 
majesty of this building of all buildings, ruined 
though itis, andto drink in all the historic 
associations of the place, see it at night and by 
moonlight, says Mr. Cook. 





....In the controversy which lasted in Massa- 
chusetts from 1825 to 1835 between the Unita- 
rian and Trinitarian Congregationalists the late 
poet, Richard Henry Dana, took av active part 
with the latter, and wrote mavy papers upon 
the subjects in dispute. For many years before 
his death, however, he was a member of the 
Episcopal Church. Wm. Cullen Bryant, on the 
other hand, was a Unitarian, and some of the 
correspondence of the two poets, during the 
sixty years that their friendship lasted, was 
upon this much-vexed question, on which they 
eo radically differed. These discussions did 
not for a moment estrange their personal friend- 
ship, nor did their political disputes ; and their 
political opinions differed as widely as did their 
theological. 


...-The Cabinet of Roanoke College, Va., 
comes into possession of a valuable collection 
of Japanese curiosities. The greater part of 
this collection was made and presented by Col. 
and Mrs. A. C. Dunn, of Virginia, who reeently 
returned to this country, after a residence of 
ten years in Japan. Gen. Saigo, minister of 
education, on learning of Col. Dunn's purpose, 
begged the privilege of adding the handsome 





gift of thirty Japanese volumes and nine boxes 


of minerals from the Royal Museum, in remem- 
brance of his pleasant visit to the College at 
the Commencement in 1876, when he was in 
this country, as president of the Imperial Jap- 
anese Commission at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. 


...-Mrs. Mary Holbrook, who died in Massa- 
chusetts a few days ago, aged ninety-three 
years, was a remarkable woman. When seven- 
ty-five years old she began the manufacture of 
tidies, whj¢h found ready sale in Boston, and 
were so much sought for that she was obliged 
to employ several old ladies to do the coarser 
work, while she filled in the finer parts with her 
own hands. In this way up to her ninetieth 
year she netted $6,000 from her sales. 


....A number of officers of the army and 
navy gathered on the Ist inst. at the residence 
of Colonel William F. Church, of The Army 
and Navy Journal, to present, on behalf of more 
than 3,000 of their comrades, a silver vase to 
Thomas Nast, ‘‘in recognition of the patriotic 
use he has made of his rare gbilities as an artist 
of the people.”’ 


....At the burial of Ashburton Webster, at 
Marshfield, a few days since, the lid of the 
coffin containing the body of his grandfather, 
Daniel Webster, was raised. The face of the 
dead statesman was perfectly recognizeble, the 
body having been embalmed. 


...-By the will of the late Mrs. Mary A. 
Holden, of Providence, Hampton Institute, in 
Virginia, receives $5,000. Six charitable 
institutions at Rochester, N. Y., get a like sum 
aplece, left them by the late Hon. Joseph Field, 
of that place. 


...»Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge and John T. 
Morse, Jr., of Boston, are to be hereafter asso- 
ciated with Mr, H. B. Barnes in the editorship 
of the /nternational Review. 


Hebbles. 


THe Chinese Question: Washee ? Washee? 


....Quite common in court: the wait of evi- 
dence. 











...-The fellow who rang the bell for a false 
alarm of fire tolled a lie. 


...“'The laundries of New York have $20.- 
000,000 capital.’’ Let soap it pays. 


...-The man who said he was ‘out on a 
lark ’’ was really out on a swallow. 


....A Nevada woman scolded her Chinese 
servant for not properly cleaning a fish, and, 
going into the kitchen, soon after, found him 
washing it with brown soap. 


....A patriotic American boasts that ‘no 
people on earth can excel the Americans in the 
manly art of sitting on a bench and watching 
eighteen men play base-ball.’’ 


....''T walked the floor all night with the 
toothache,’ eaid he. Towhich his unfeeling 
listener replied; “You didn’t expect to walk 
the ceiling with it, did you?”’ 


...‘* Now does the youthfulcoaster, 
With keen, perceptive mind, 
Select good-natured countrymen, 
And tackle on behind.” 


...-A Parisian told his boarding-house keeper 
that the coffee had only one great merit and 
one great fault; the merit that it had vo chic- 
ory in it and the fault that there was no coffee 
in it. 


....Small gentleman appears in a huge hat, 
which engulfs him to his shoulders. His Wife: 
“But that doesn’t fit you, my lové.”’ He: 
‘¢That’s what I told the man; but he showed 
me his gold medal, the only one awarded for 
hats, and what could I do?” 


.... An English paper tells this story of Bishop 
Baring: A child, who had been playing in Auck- 
land Park, boasted, on returning home, that she 
had seen and been spoken to by “the Lord 
Bishop.” ‘What did he say?” “Oh! he 
frowned and said: ‘Get off the grass!” 


.--- ‘Some things,’ said an excited poli- 
tician, ‘‘can be foreseen and foretold ; and 1 
now foresee and I will now foretell that the 
day will soon come when our liberties will be 
no more, This is as certain, my fellow-citizens, 
and it is as sure as that Romeo founded Rome.” 


....Actual occurrence in a Chicago street- 
car Stylishlady, holding a lap dog, is about 
ready to leave the car. Dog manifests im- 
patience. Lady says, in her sweetest tones: 
‘Wait, darling, till mamma puts on her glove.” 
Passengers roar with laughter.— Milwaukee 
Sun. 


.... Old Lady, to Taxidermist: ‘You can see, 
yourself, man, you only stuffed my poor parrot 
in the summer, and here’s his feathers tumbling 
out before your eyes.’’ Taridermist: ‘Lor’ 
bless ye, ’m, that’s the triumph of our art. We 
stuffs em that natural as they moults in their 





proper season,”’ 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ANDREWS, L. C., Wells Depot, Me., resigns, 

BRANDE, T., Grinnell, Iowa, resigns. 

BRIGGS, T. P., Boston, accepts call to Oster- 
ville, Mass. 

BRONSON, 8. J., died recently, at West Wood- 
stock, Conn. 

CUSTIS, J. W., D.D., resigns pastorate Michi- 
gan-Ave. ch., Chicago, Ill. 

EVERTS, W. W., D.D., Chicago, IIl., called io 
Bergen, N. J. 

FISHER, J., ord. at Mooreville, Mich. 


FORD, A. A., East Auburn, accepts call to 
Tannant’s Harbor, Me. 


JONES, 8. J., died recently, at Chicago, Ill. 
KING, R , Danville, Iowa, resigns. 
MARSTON, 8. W., D.D., St. Louis, Mo., be- 


comes esup’t missions of Am. Bap. Ilome 
Mis. Soc. in South. 


MILLARD, H. M., removes from Mechanics- 
town to Boone, Iowa. 


MIXTER, G., Somerville, Conn., died recently. 


MORSE, D., removes from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Cassopolis, Mich. 


NEWCOMBE, W. A., Hallowell, removes to 
South Berwick, Me. 


POOLE, WiLL1aM, Whitefield, Me., died re- 
cently. 


POWELL, T. W., removes from Davenport to 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


RILEY, B. F., removes from Albany to Belle- 
ville, Ga. 


SHAVER, D., D.D., Augusta, Ga., resigns. 
SNEAD, G., ord. at Bethel, Va. 
WHITE, T. F., Ellsworth, Me., resigns. 


WILLIAMS, A. C., removes from Salem, N. J., 
4 to Cambridge, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANGIER, M. B., inst. at Ipswich, Mass. 


BACKUS, Joseru W., inst. at Rockville, Conn. 


BOWLER, 8. L, accepts call to Center ch., 
Machias, Me. 


ee ha JouN, supplies at East Haverhill, 


‘CHASE, Austin 8., supplies East Windsor, 
Conn. 


‘CLARK, FRANK ‘I’, inst. at Gloucester, Mass. 
CLIFT, W., supplies Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
CUTLER, Ws. H., supplies Hampton, N. H. 


DAVIS, J. L., Paddy’s Run, declines call to 
Newark, 6. 


DICKENSON, C. A., Senior Class, Andover, 
accepts call to Payson Memorial ch., Port- 


land, Me. 
FERNER, J. W., closes hie labors at Waupon- 
see, Ill. 


HITCHCOCK, H. C., Milwaukee, Wis., called 
to Thomaston, Conn. 

HOWARD, R B., East Orange, N. J., resigns 
as acting pastor. 

JENKINS, ‘’., Radnor, O., accepts c..1l to Sha- 
ron, Penn. 

JOHNSON, ALBion H, becomes acting pastor 
at Acworth, N. H. 

LEWIS, Wo., called to Shawnee, O. 

LEE, Franx T., called to Waterloo, Iowa. 

LUM, Samuet Y., closes his labor at Rocky 
Hin, Conn, 

LYMAN, C. N., invited to remain at Onawa, 
lowa, another year. 


McLONEY, J. M., Sioux City, Iowa, called to 
Sioux Falls, Dakota. 


METHODIST. 
BROWN, Jacos A., died recently, at Delaware, 
Oo. 


DAVIS, ArtHUR, of South M. E. ch., died re- 
cently, at Forest City, Ark. 

HOPKINS, Josrrn H., pres. elder in Missouri 
Conf., died recently. > 

MESSMORE, JoseprH, Canada, is dead. He 
was 84 years old. F 

SCHROEDER, SamukEv H., of M. E. Ch., South, 

on in New Orleans, La., recently, aged 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BARCLAY, James M., Princeton Sem., called 
to Wickliffe ch., Newark, N. J. 

FURBISH, E. B., Potsdam, N. Y., resigns. 

JONES, J. 8., Baltimore, Md., declines call to 
Collegiate Dutch Church, New York, N. Y. 

McCAMPBELL, GeorGE M., called to South 
Salem, 

PAYNE, Henry N., Lima, accepts call to Ox- 
ford, N. Y. 

SCHENCK, A. V.C., Kenderton ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn., resigns. 

STEED, A., accepts call to Hays City, Kan. 

WYCKOFF, A. N., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Canal-8t. ch., New Orleans, La. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BACHE, Joun D., ord. deacon in New York 
City. 


BOXER, J. L., ord. priest in Laporte, Ind. 


CHASE, FRancIs, am, Mass., accepts 
call to Scarsdale, N. Y. 


FLOWER, E. W., accepts call to Halland, 
Mich. 


GILBERT, CHares A., becomes rector at Key 
West, Fla. 


MAITLAND, 8. 8., becomes ass’t minister at 
Govanstown, Md. 


MARVIN, Day, JR., ord. priest in New York 
City. 


REED, THEODORE, removes from Leesburg, 
Va., to Thomasville, Ga. 


SLOAN, Artaur, Danbury, Conn., resigns 


SMITH, Frank, Albany, N. Y., accepts call to 
Greeley, Col. : , 





WHELKINS, .GouveneuR Morris, 
Conn., resigns, 
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The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 234. 
THE KING IN ZION.—Ps. n. 


Notes.—This psalm was probably written by 
David. It refers to a time when the tributary 
nations about—the Moabites, Ammonites, Syr- 
fans—had revolted or were meditating revolt. 
It could only have been written in the early 
period of the Jewish Kingdom, when these 
people were subject to the Jewish power. It is 
what is called a Messianic psalm. That is, it is 
quoted in the New Testament and its language 
applied to Christ, as containing a prophecy of 
or, at least, as applicable to our Saviour’s life 
and kingdom. It is, however, in a secondary 
sense that these psalms are applied to Christ. 
Their primary application was to the circum- 
stances of their writers. ‘The heathen 
rage”? The heathen are the nations, the 
tribes about. The reference would seem to be 
to the confederacy of the people mentioned in 
If Sam. x. This is made more probable from 
the fact that it is recorded in II Sam. vii, 14, 
that God had made to him the promise of 
adoption, saying: “I will be his father, 
and he shall be my son.” The word 
heathen does not originally mean idolaters, 
but outside nations,-———‘‘ Imagine.’?—Con- 
trive. ‘* The earth.’—In Hebrew there are 
no distinct words for earth and land or 
country. This does not mean the whole 
earth; but the country about. ** His 
anointed,’’—The word is Messiah, which means 
anointed. The king was called the Anointed, 
as hehad been anointed to set him apart as king. 
Thenee it was applied to our Saviour, who, as 
God’s Son and appointed king, was called his 
Anointed, or Christ, which means Anointed in 
Greek Their bands.’—The bands with 
which the nations were bound to the service of 
Jehovah and of the king of the Judah in Zion. 
6 Shall laugh.”’—God is often represented 
under human attributes. “*Yet have I set,” 
e'’’,—Verse six represents the utterance of Jeho- 
vah at the rebellion of the people.- “Zion.” 
—The summit on the south end of the hill on 
which Jerusalem was built, on which was the 
temple and royal habitation —-——“ [will declare 
the decree.”’—This begins a new section of the 
psalm in which the king of Judah is the 
speaker and in which he introduces the 
declaration of Jehovah to him, going through 
the ninth verse. “This day have I 
begotten thee.’—Declared thee my son, as 
in IL Sam. vii, 14. 
the earth,’—Rather, of the land as sur- 
rounding them. In a fuller application to 
Chrisvit includes the whole world; but as ap- 
plied to David, only the promised land between 
the Euphrates and the river of Egypt. —— 
“ Be wise now, therefore.”’—From the tenth verse 
begins another paragraph, in which the psalm- 
ist speaks and warns the subject nations not to 
rebel against the king and Jehovah. 
“ Judges.”’—In old times the rulers or princes 
were called judges.————“ Wiss the Son.”’—The 
exact meaning here is doubtful; but it refers 
to some sort of homage. The son is the king, 
who has been declared as Jehovah's son.——— 
“ But a little.’—Rather, suddenly. 

Instruction.—What is there more ridiculous 
than that men should think to circumvent 
God? They may rage, they may plan, they 
may take counsel; but, if they think to 
make anything out of disobeying God and get- 
ting the better of him, they are grandly mis- 
taken, He that sitteth in the heavens will 
Jaugh and all good men will laugh at their pre- 
sumption, God's rule is established on the 
principle of rewarding virtue and punishing 
vice, and that man who expects to circumvent 
God by making sin profitable will at last dis- 
cover that he has made a great, a terrible mis- 
take. Don’t try to do it. Be wise, be in- 
structed, ye young people. Don’t put your- 
selves against God. ‘Try to find out what God 
likes; what he would have you do; and then 
doit. Then you will have all the omnipotence 
of the universe on your side. It is better to 
have God smile on you than laugh at you. 

The final victory is coming to Christ and his 
Church, It may delay long; but it will come. 
We may expect it and pray for it, that the 
heathen and the uttermost parts of the earth 
may be given to Christ for his inheritance. Let 
us thank God tiat we live in a time when this 
is being speedily accomplished. In every por- 
tion of the earth the Gospel is being preached 
aid nations are being converted. 

It is not merely with love, but with a sort of 
trembling reverence, that even God’s own chil- 
dren must serve him. How much more may 
those who have been rebels, who have slighted 
and scorned him, approach him with a sense of 
fear. And yet it is their only chance. And 
God will be to them a Father, if they will only 
be his children, and then perfect love may cast 
out fear. 

There is only one blessedness in the world, 
and that is the blessedness of knowing that our 
trust isin God. There are pleasures of wrong- 
doing j but they are temporary and full of fear. 


Trust in God is perfect peace, and so absolute 
blessedness. 
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Literature. 


rece The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. . 


NEW VIEWS OF ALCOHOL.* 


Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON is a prominent 
English physician of the old school—the 
school represented in his conservative coun- 
try by Dr. W. B. Carpenter and_ by the late 
Professor Miller, of Edinburgh. To their 
views upon the alcohol question our author 
gives his full assent and ailirms his final ad- 
hesion, having learned, at last, he says, 
“how solemnly right they were.” What 
these views are no careful student of the 
alcohol question will need to be reminded. 
Dr. Richardson summarizes them, both by 
his precept and his personal example, in the 
doctrine of total abstinence; though it is 
only so lately as 1869 that he bégan to abstain 
from wine, then first limiting his use of it 
to festal occasions, and still more recently 
abandoning its use altogether, even in med- 
ical practice. On the scientific side, his teach- 
ing is this: ‘‘ Keep in min¢ that alcohol is 
not food, and that nothing in the shape of 
food is required to replace alcohol.” On 
the moral side, he declares that ‘‘ the advan- 
tage of total abstinence from alcohol is as a 
passage from death to life”; and he reiter- 
ates the well-known illustrations and argu- 
ments—which are as true now as when they 
were first uttered, and alas! as necessary— 
about the enormous evils which result from 
the use of stimulants in excess—the evils 
respecting which Tuk INDEPENDENT, as all 
our readers know, has spoken from the first 
with no uncertain voice. 

Dr. Greenfield’s little volume is an intel- 
ligent but somewhat vacillating account of 
researches, The list of references which he 
gives at the close is too brief for even the 
briefest bibliographical account of the sub- 
ject. He attacks or defends no view with 
ardor. It is Dr. Richardson who throws 
himself into the combat. But, while the 
‘older physician urges the old view of stim- 
ulants, and with it the warnings that can 
never lose their importance while a single 
drunkard remains unreclaimed, «till his book 
has a grave deficiency. Itis‘. . Dr. Rich- 
ardson does not tell his readers what strides 
have been made of recent years in our 
knowledge of the physiological action of 
alcohol. The names of Schulinus, Anstie, 
Dupré, Subbotin, Binz—the more prominent 
among the later investigators of the action of 
alcohol in the human system—are not even 
mentioned in these lectures; nor is any ref- 
erence made to the results of their impor- 
tant researches. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that Dr, Richardson would permit him- 
self the least suppressio vert in this discus- 
sion. To us he seems a much too earnest 
and conscientious a writer for disingenuous- 
ness. Consequently, after a careful exam- 
ination of his little book, we are fain to 
conclude that he is simply not in- 
formed as to what has been done 
within the last fifteen years, by 
practical experimenting, to advance our 
knowledge of the actions of alcohol. In a 
case like this, where the problem is one of 
both general scientific interest and serious 
practical importance, any writer upon the 
subject—any writer, at least, who is writing 
for men, and not for babesg-owes it to his 
readers to bring them the latest and the 
most authoritative words that have been 
spoken upon the subject, even whether we 
endorse them or not. We will, therefore, 
instead of going over the familiar ground 
which Dr. Richardson presents, take the 
opportunity of putting before our readers 
the results of the latest researches upon this 
question; the main results, namely, of 
experiment from the date of Dr. Anstie’s 
book on ‘‘ Stimulants and Narcotics” (1864) 
to Prof. Binz’s remarkable articles in The 
Practitioner of 1876. We reproduce them 
at the risk, perhaps, of modifying the views 
of some stringent advocates of total ab- 
stinence. But, on the other hand, we do 
not put forward these results as final. In 
physiology, almost as in history, there is al- 
ways to be expected a word later than the 
last. We believe that our readers will thank 
us for putting before them, with absolute 
“+ TOTAL ABSTINENCE. A Course of Addresses. By 
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frankness, the last word to the present date 
on this most important of «juestions on 
practical physiology. 

Fifteen years ago appeared an article in 
the Cornhill Magazine under this title: 
‘Alcohol, Is it Food, Medicine, or 
Poison?” It was the late Dr. Anstie who 
asked this question, and answered it, accord- 
ing to the lights then attainable; answered 
it, indeed, more fully in his book just men- 
tioned, and by saying that alcohol was 
either food, medicine, or poison according 
to the circumstance under which it was 
taken and especially according to the 
amount of the dose. His main point was 
that alcohol, like other substances of more 
or less alimentary or stimulant character, 
produces, when taken into the stomach and 
circulation, effects that differ essentially, 
not in degree, but in kind, according asit is 
given in small or in large doses. The effect of 
the small dose he called *‘ true stimulation” ; 
and claimed that it is often beneficial and 
comparable to the effect of food; the effect 
of the large dose he called narcotism, and 
called it always injurious; and between the 
two states, physiological and pathological, 
he drew a definite ‘‘ poison-line,” varying, of 
course, with each individual case, according 
to the results produced. 

He denied the theory of ‘‘recoil” after 
the moderate use of alcohol; and he pointed 
out instances in which life is, apparently, 
supported for a number of days by alcohol 
alone, as in the case of fever patients who 
are unable to digest common food. In 
these cases the patients, he reminds us, are 
often but ‘‘ very slightly emaciated on con- 
valescence; nor does it appear that there has 
been emaciation, so to speak, of the nervous 
system, for the patients recover intelligence, 
sensation, and voluntary movement with 
great rapidity. On the theory that stim- 
ulant action is followed by a more than 
equivalent recoil we are entirely unable to 
explain these facts. But if we agree to say 
that it is followed by a recoil not greater 
than or not so great as the original exalta- 
tion the statement loses all importance, 
since this is exactly what follows after the 
digestion of a true food.” Dr. Anstie goes 
on to point out many particulars in which 
the action of alcohol resembled that of a 
rapidly-acting and easily-assimilable food; 
and how, when given in excess, so as to 
produce narcotic symptoms, an _ essen- 
tially different train of effects was 
produced. TZvue stimulation, he argues, 
whether produced by the oxygen of the air 
we breathe, or by a nutritious extract of 
meat, or by the fermented juice of the grape, 
is essentially one thing. It is, in his words, 
‘the supply of some missing influence 
requisite to the maintcnance of that balance 
of the powers and materials of existence 
which we call life.” Between true stimula- 
tion and nutrition, in short, Dr. Anstie held 
that there was no sharp dividing line. All 
food stimulates and every true stimulant 
nourishes. Such was the doctrine which 
made a stir in 1864. 


For English readers the argument re- 
+ mained at about this point until 1875, the 
year of its able advocate’s death. But the 
essential points involved were not, after all, 
clearly answered as yet, though Continental 
scientists, French and German, had been 
working at them assiduously. These essen- 
tial questions were two: namely, What 
part of the alcohol taken into the system is 
rejected, as alcohol? and, second, what 
becomes of the alcohol, if any, that is re- 
tained in the system? In these questions 
was the key of the whole problem—at least, 
from the scientific point of view; and these 
questions were not fully answered by any 
English physiologist, though more than one, 
or ten, besides Dr. Anstie, have labored 
patiently upon them and have contributed 
in part to their solytion. In France and 
Germany investigators have been diligently 
at work, and with more definite results. 
This is not the place to describe or to crit- 
icise these experiments; but Dr. Binz’s re- 
sults, the most recent which are of import- 
ance, may be cited as summatory of the 
whole long chain of research to this time, 
and as giving, indeed, a distinctly new 
status to our knowledge of the question— 
though, as we have said, the cautious 
reader is not obliged to accept them as final 
before they have undergone the test and re- 
ceived the sanction of full verification at 
other hands. 








It occurred to Dr. Binz, then, to make his 
experiments neither with fermented nor dis- 
tilled liquors; but with pure or “‘ absolute” 
alcohol, mixed with water. The first result 
which he obtained, in answer to the ques- 
tion What becomes of alcohol in the human 
system? was a surprising one. It was that 
a moderate quantity of pure alcohol—say 
from one to one and a half ounces—is entire- 
ly consumed in the body. In none of the 
secretions, whether of the liver, the kidneys, 
or the skin, did it reappear; and, strangest 
of all, there was not even a trace of the 
smell of alcohol upon the breath, the sign 
which has commonly been taken as conclu- 
sive evidence of an effort on the part of 
Nature to expel even the smallest dose from 
the circulation. It is only after the larger 
or narcotic dose of alcohol that the system 
begins to resent it as an intruder; and this, 
as Dr. Binz points out, she does equally in 
the case of the simplest aliments. Even 
sugar and salt pass away in the secretions 
when they are taken in excess. But what, 
then, is the cause of the smell on the breath 
after even moderate potations? It is not 
alcohol at all, says Dr. Binz. It is the smell 
of the ethers which are associated with the 
alcohol, and especially, except in the case 
of the purest wines and spirits, of fusil 
oil. It had long been noticed that the smell 
of the drinker’s breath, the smell of a/cohol- 
ism, is not the smell of alcohol. But alcohol 
had not been freed from the reproach until 
the time of these experiments. It now ap- 
pears that the smells of fusil oil and of the 
ethers have been mistaken, from the begin- 
ning until the present time, for that of the 
alcoholic enemy, driven from the system 
through the lungs, and leaving an ill odor, 
like Mephistophiles, as he passes. 

But, if pure alcohol, then, when taken in 
quantity not exceeding an ounce or twe, is 
entirely consumed in the system, giving 
back no faintest trace even upon the breath, 
what then is its physiological function? 
What becomes of it in the system? To this 
second essential question the latest writers— 
Dr. Binz among others—give answer brief- 
ly thus: “ Alcohol in the human system is 
digested. Itis entirely resolved, under the 
conditions named, into carbonic acid and 
water.” As much as this had been argued 
years ago; but Dr. Binz speaks with no un- 
certain sound upon this point. Alcohol, he 
tells us, is in small quantity digested, like 
any other food, though more rapidly and 
easily; and hence its immense value as a 
medicine. It is not, however, strictly a 
food, in the fullest sense of his definition. 
What is food? Any substance is a food 
which produces when taken into the sys- 
tem these two effects: 1st, an elevation of 
the temperature; 2d, an increase of tissue. 
A true food, in a word, must supply both 
heat and substance to the economy. Alcohol 
supplies heat directly; tissue only indirect- 
ly. It is oxidized in the system, like other 
food; it burns there, giving out about the 
same amount of heat that it would give out 
in a spirit-lamp, though not so rapidly. The 
temperature of the body, indeed, falls slight- 
ly after taking it; because alcohol, while it- 
self oxidized, lessens or slows the rate of 
oxidation in the tissues and to a certain ex- 
tent replaces other food. But by stimula 
ting the digestion (we speak always of its 
use in moderate quantity) it increases the 
total amount of assimilation, and so in- 
directly serves the purpose of a food. 
Often, indeed, it overstimulates the 
digestion, and leads to oversanguifica- 
tion. See the red-faced men, the Jon- 
vivants, whose portly figures and  over- 
florid complexions indicate an excessive 
nutrition. They suffer from overnutrition. 
They make too much blood and are likelier 
to be carried off by acute disease than if they 
were total abstainers. The system in these 
cases requires no such easily assimilable 
and stimulating aliment as alcohol; and in 
general it may be said that when the stom- 
ach is perfectly healthy and the tempera- 
ment sanguine alcohol, even in small quan- 
tity, is quite unnecessary, and is more likely 
to do harm than good. The bdon-vivant has 
only to look in his glass to decide this ques- 
tion. If he has a ‘‘port-wine complexion,” 
he is probably suffering from overnutrition, 
and the best thing he can do is to become a 
“‘teetotaler.” ‘‘Where the digestion is 
healthy and where a sufficient transfer of nu- 
tritive material takes place from the food to 
the blood, the human body is capable of 
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accomplishing all the functions for which it 

is designed without the use of spirituous 

drinks.” And Dr. Binz adds, after pointing 
out the use of alcohol for persons whose 
digestion is enfeebled: 

* | do not hesitate, on the other band, to 
declare, with respect to the requirements of 
the healthy organism, that I consider the 
use of alcohol in health as entirely super 
fluous,”’ 

The latest conclusions of physiology, 
then, seek to class alcoholin the form of 
light wines and of malt liquors as a medicinal 
food; but to restrict its use, more strin 

* gently than ever, to those persons who are, 
for any reason, deficient in digestive power. 
As a ration in the army or the navy, for use 
among perfectly healthy and robust persons, 
the experimenters agree, with the majority 
of physicians, that alcohol is physiologically, 
at least, useless, and generally harmful. At 
the same time, their teaching tends to count 
in the census of those who might be benefited 
by alcohol, taken in small quantity, a larger 
number ef persons than the zealous total ab- 
stainer would include. Itis not our province 
in this article to point out the various classes 
of persons who might, according to the 
teaching that we have outlined, be benefited 
by the moderate use of alcohol. It will be 
enough if we have indicated that, whether 
or not that teaching be the final, as respects 
the great question of alcoholic stimulants, 
it is, at least, the latest; and that, while Dr. 
Richardson’s book is useful as presenting 
arguments against excess, which can scarce- 
ly be too often reiterated, it has neither the 
last nor the latest word upon the question. 
Dr. Richardson discards even the medicinal 
uses of malt and fermented liquors; but his 
practice of prescribing, instead of cither, 
pure alcohol, mixed with water, is a wiser, 
because a more accurate and measurable 
method. And we may conclude by re- 
marking thatthe use of distilled liquors is 
strongly discountenanced by the best anthor- 
ities. 

The lighter wines, containing about ten per 
cent, of alcohol, and the malt liquors, with 
about half of that per centage, are pref- 
erable, both as medicine, in the strict sense, 
for the sick patieut,and as medicinal food for 
a certain number of persons whose digestion 
and circulation are sluggish, than the dis- 
tilled liquors, in which the alcohol is not 
only present in much greater proportions, 
but acts, for some reason not yet fully 
known, less kindly, and is more apt to pio. 
duce that chronic catarrh of the stomach 
which is the essential Jesion in the case of 
the habitual drinker to excess. 

i 

Drone on Copyright (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston) is a treatise on the law of property in 
intellectual productions, as established in Great 
Britain and the United States. The discussion 
of this branch of the law is contained in six- 
teen chapters and extends through nearly 
eight hundred pages. The table of cases shows 
great labor and study in collecting the cases in 
which the various questions pertaining to liter- 
ary property have been considered and decided 
by the courts of Great Britain and this country. 
The author gives the law as it is, not only as 
determined by the common law and by English 
and American statutes, as well as by judicial 
decisions, but also as he thinks it ought to be, in 
the light of those fundamental principles that 
apply in common to every species of property 
and are just as applicable to property in ideas 
and conceptions of which one is the creator as 
to property in material productions. What 
one thus creates, whether corporeal or incor- 
poreal, is Ais, and not another's. If it be prop- 
erty in ideas, it is as much his as it would be if 
it were property in a material and tangible 
form ; and his right to it and to the advantages 
and emoluments arising therefrom is not for- 
feited by publication, especially since it is only 
by publication that these advantages can be 
realized at all. What the author says in regard 

to “* the origin and nature of literary property,” 
in the outset of the treatise, furnishes an ad- 
mirable compendium of the principles which 
ought to govern all legislation and all adjudi- 

cation on the subject, The treatise, while use- 
ful to the legal profession as astatement of the 
law, has the character of a philosophical discus- 
sion, which gives it a much wider scope and 


makes it interesting and instructive to the gen- 
eral reader. 


--One of the men with a theological bee in 
his bonnet, born to set all the world right, be- 
cause all the world has hitherto been wrong, by 
the name of Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, 
Iil., has published a big book, Christ’s Words 
as Related to Science, Law, Government, etc,, ete, 
We see by the list on the title-page that he has 
published a great many other books, by which 





the world has not been greatly en- 
lightened. This volume is discursive and use- 
less, except it be to some popery haters. (H. 
W. Rokker, Springfield, M1.) 


..D. Lothrop & Co. show more than their 
usual ambition in publishing xo rich a book of 
art as the poems and drawings of Mary A. 
Lathbury, under the title of Out of Darkness into 
Tight. The pictures are charming. Scarce 
anything could be more so than the vignettes 
which accompany the lines “ My Life.” The 
verses are in the meter of ‘In Memoriam ”’ and 
are thoughtful and well expressed. Miss Lath- 
bury is one of the best of our younger design- 
ers. 

...eThe little volume What Shall J] Read? 
(Nelson & Phillips) is ‘(a confidential chat on 
bouks,” intended for the guidance of the 
young. It contains some good suggestions ; 
but when it comes to recommending courses of 
reading it fails--where such books perhaps of 
necessity fail. To make a book-list large enough 
for all, it makes a list too barge for each, so 
that it is of little or no more service than the 
catalogue of a copious but well-selected school 
library. 

.-Dodd, Mead & Co. isaue, in a small, 
square form, with a very neat and yet heavily 
gilt cover, The Master and His Friends, a rosary 
of poems from various authors, about Christ 
and each of his disciples, accompanied by very 
good steel engravings from famous pictures of 
the nativity, crucifixion, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and of the heads of the disciples, from Cor- 
regzio, Raphael, and da Vinci. It deserves 
favorable mention. 


...-Marion Harland’s Dinner Year Book 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) is prepared by a 
woman who is famous for providing the most 
sensible of all the cook-books. She has in this 
volume gathered together the fullest of all her 
culinary collections, and it is illustrated by 
colored plates, showing how to cook and serve 
meats, fish, etc. 


.. Under the title of My Son, Give Me Thine 
Heart Macmillan & Co. publish a volume con- 
taining cight sermons preached before the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, by Dr. C. J. 
Vaughan, Master of the Temple. They are 
discourses of rare power, and he who reads 
them attentively will not soon forget their ad- 
monitions. 


.. The Multitudinous Seas, by 8.G. W. Ben- 
jamin (Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series) 
isa very charming little work, treating of the 
“ mighty ocean ’’ in its various aspects of storm 
and calm, with trade-winds, ocean-currents, 
and many other related matters, and we rec- 
ommend it for reading. 


..We have before us a pamphlet entitled 
Wine in the Word, by Abraham Coles, M. D. 
(Nelson & Phillips), the aim ‘of which is to 
show that the wine of the wedding at Cana 
and the Last Supper was non-intoxicating. 
The argument is weak, as any argument on that 
side inust be. 


. The Library Magazine is a new monthly 
collection of papers of very much the character 
of Littell’s Living Age or The Eclectic Magazine, 
only of 16mo size. The selections in the first 
number are intelligently made and include the 
entire gamut from stories to seience, (Amer- 
ican Book Exchange.) 


...- Life in Other Worlds, by Adam Miller, 
M.D. (Fox, Cole & Co., Chicago), i a book 
containing vigorous writing and much (ill- 
digested) thought. In an appendix it gives 
three sermons by Dr. H. W.- Thomas, of 
Chicago. 


. The Banker's Almanac and Register for 
1879, by Homans, published at the oftice of the 
Banker's Magazine, New York, 251 Broadway, is 
filled with information useful to bankers. 
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“Coldaiges ‘The taulters, ag ~ Thomas Hood ; 
mann >. Nya et Lee; ‘and other tales 


uite cellen and entertaining. The volume 
oe beautifully y lluntrated by Nast, Sol Eytinge, 
Lumley, Perk d other 
superior artists. These tales are the cameos of 
Mterary art and are admirably suited to the 
present growing taste for short stories of supe- 
rior excellence. — series, cloth, $1:50. 

2. Famous Stories. Second series. 

3. Famous Men, Includin _ Blogra nical "Sketches 
of Dr. Judson, Arthur ‘Chan hone 
Dr. Cullis, of. - Mel Pkar, © has. Knigh 
Robert Chambers By Fase. Illustra’ 

One vol., 12mo, cloth extra, ‘1.85 
Became Famous 


4. B d How 
wape"43 bere an hood of Dantel 


es of the" 
Wensten” pee Drew, Benj. nklin, Hen 
Cley, Audubon, ote. ete. 12mo,cloth extra $1. 

5. Famous Books. By W.D. Adams. Sketches in 
the Highways and ays Of English L iterature. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


R. WORTHINGTON, Publisher, 


750 Broadway, New York. 





The Cheapest Hymnal with Tunes. 


CHAPEL SONGS. 


Over 600 Hymns, — hy unes selected from our stand 
ard work, R THE SANCTUARY 
S: — Met. oon Let free, to he returned if not 


adopte 
Prices for Introduction: 
Cheap edition. Boards.................... G5 cta. 
Edition in Cloth. Red Edges. Elegant. -90 cts. 


Those desiring 01 one of the “larger manuals should 
examine 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, 


as now used in more Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches than all others combined (Revised Edition); 


PSALMS AND AYMNS AND SPIRITUAL SONGS, 


a later work by the same editor. Introductory prices 
as low as any. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Oxford Teachers’ Reference Bibles. 


These Bibles, now eye! acknowledged to be 
THE a ST in the market, are celebrated for Clear 
nese of Type, the paper used being of the finest 

paar. Strength, xcellence, and Finish ot 

inding. Compactness—for, though containi 

mass of matter not generally bound with the Bi By 
they have been kept within the limits of a HAN bY 
VOLUME. Fullness and Com peehoust voncns 

of Notes and Tables, and which place 
them within the reach of ALL. The “contain, in 
addition to the authorized Text, with References, all 
that is essential tn the study of the Bible. Furnished 
with one of these Bibles, no teacher would be at a loss 
anywhere or at any time tn the preparation of his 
lesson. With the Notes and Tables are embodied the 
results of the most recent and authentic research of 
Biblical Scholars, and it is believed that nothing has 
poen omitted that can be desired in a TEA! TEACHE R'S 


B 
For sale by nm the principal Booksellers throughout 
the country, or by 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
42 Bleecker Street New York. 


BOOKS, Sopucegiore fe by maton 
CASSELL, L, PETTER | & GALPIN, 
Broadway, 5 ew Yor York. — 


HEAPEST BOOKST IN T Wo: 
Cc oe Standard PRE, Rooke P RID. 











A 'K. 
ous on GHEE 
3 St., or oe Post-office. 


D. APPLETON & C0. 


Publish this Day : 
ei 
The English Reformation: 


How it came about and why we should 
uphold it. 


By CunnincuaM Giekig, D.D., Author of ‘The 
Life and Words of Christ.” 1 vol., 12mo, 
Cloth, 512 pages. Price $2. 


This work is « history of the English Reformation 
designed to show the nature of the benefits sec ured 
thereby and the dangers that n threaten us with 
their loss. According to the author. se) isa clergy- 
mau of the English Church: “ At this the most 
dangerous perversion of our reli on is ne known as 
sacerdotalism, or the grafting peony | sretensions 
on the simple spiritual tenet ral of the New Testa- 
ment.’ ll 


HMeatth, and how to Pro- 
mote it. 


By RichAnp McSarrry, M.D., President of the 
Baltimore Academy of Medicine, ete. 1 vol., 
12mo, Cloth. Price $1.25. 


The life of every person ought to be governed and 
guided by the laws of hygiene, and the subject pre 
sented and agitated in many forms, so that its import 
ance shall be everywhere appreciated. . The 
present work is addressed to the general reader, ‘and {s 
as free as such a work can be made from —"a 
technicalities. Attention is directed princi ~y Ae 
personal matters, under individual control—that to 
what each individual may do for himself. 


Ill. 
Studies in the Model 
Prayer. 


By Grorce D. Boarpman, D.D., author of 
“Studies in the Creative Week.” 1 vol., 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

IV. 

The Disturbing Element, 

A Tale. By CHaRLoTTE M. Yonar, author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.”  16mo, Paper. 
Price, 30 cents. Forming No. 24 of Appletons’ 
** New Handy- Volume Series.”’ 


V. 


Bibelots and Curios.. 


A Manual for Collectors. With a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. By FREDERIC Vors. 
16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers. Any volume mafiled,. 
postpaid, to any address in the United States, on re 
ceipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 








[Established 40 Years.| 


KUTHORIZED REPRINTS. 


(without abridgment or alterations 
OF THE 
EDINBURGH, WESTMINST®#R, LON. 
DON QUARTERLY AND BRUPESH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
AND 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
Subscription, some year for any one; $15 for the Five. 

Leas than hay rice of the Ruglish Editions. Cir- 

culars with tan details may be had on cateelie ation, 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 


41 Barclay Street, New York. 





NATURE. -A Weekly 1 Mustrated Journal of Set 
ence, $7 a year. LAN & Publishers, 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


PATENTS. 


In connection with the th tegen of the» 
Scientific Amerivan, we continue to act as 
Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Murks, 
Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, 
ete. In this line of business we have had 
thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American. This large and 
splendidly-illustrated weekly paper shows 
the current progress of Science, is very in- 
teresting, and has an enormous circulation, 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Single 
copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores and 
news-offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent ?—The quickest 
and best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, 
without expense, is to write to us (Munn & 
Co.), describing the invention, with a small 
sketch. All we need is to get the ¢dea. 
We will immediately answer and give the 
necessary instructions. For this advice we: 
make no charge. j 

We also send free our Hand-book about 
the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, their costs, and how procured, with. 
hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 
of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
New York. 
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Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY 
REV. DR. DEEMS. 


“It certainly excels in value the Sunday magazines 
of the old country.” —New Covenant, Ch ivago. 

“This splendid maguzine ts crowded with good 
things."—Presbyterian Weekly. 

“This magazine, which began well, is gaining ground 
With each successive number.” —Christiinn Ontin. 

“The fact is, this magazine has from tiie start dis 
tanced all competitors, and is now trying to outdo its 
own self.” —Central Protestant.” 








The intention of the Editor is to inculcate Christian 
morals in the most pleasing way ; to make a magazine 
which shall be instructive and interesting to clergymen 
and laymen, to mothers and children, to the oldest and 
the youngest readers. He seeks to make each number 
of fresh interest and all the numbers of permanent 
value. It has 


Serials, Biographical Sketches, 
Short Stories, Exegesis, 
Sketches of Travel, Sermons, 
Poetry, Timely Editorials, 
Music, Miscellany. 


Each number contains 128 ‘8 royalSvo. The artt- 
cles are profusely illustrated, and new engravings will 
be made, both in this country and in Europe. 

The following are among the distinguished writers 
who have made contributions : 

Rev, Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, Rev. Dr. RAY PALMER, 
Rev. WILLIAM M. BAKER, JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
Rev, N. BJERRING, Rev. Dr. POTTER, : 
Prof, W. E. GRIFFIS, MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
Col. PAUL H. HAYNE, MARG'T E. SANGSTER, 
Rev. Dr. HURST, Rev. Dr. SCHAFF, 
Rev. Dr. LEYBURN, Rev. Bishop WIGHTMAN, 
Rev, Bishop McTYEIRE, Prof. WILLIAM WELLS. 

¢2* The Fifth Volume commences with the number 
for January, 1570. It is furnished by mail, free of any 
postage, for THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. To clergy- 
men, $2.50. 

(2 $1 50 will be received for six months. 

t2~ $1 for four months. 

¢"* Any minister sending nine dollars for three sub 
scribers will have his own copy free for one year. Any 
club of three subscribers sending §9 may order a free 
copy to their pastor or any other clergyman. 

All remittances must be made by check, or postal 
order, or express to 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 
53, 55, and 67 Park Place, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for one year, 
Postage prepaid by the Publis 
tn the Cnited States or Canada, on receipt o, > 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEE ie and 
HARPER’= RAZAR, to one address, for one year, 

$10; or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the Pub 

lishers. {2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by 
mail on receipt  f Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankltu Square, N. Y. 


ishera, to any Subscriber 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 


CONDENSATION OF THE CLASSICS, 
NOW COMPLETE, 
The Supplementary Series of 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY 
the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


16mo. Fine Cloth $1 each. 


JUST JSSUED: 


PIN DAR. 


By F. D. MORICE, M.A. 
The other volumes of the new series now ready are: 


_-. LIVY. By the Editor. 

TT. O aa By the Rev. A. Church, 
JAA. 

IT]. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and 
PROPERTIUS. By the Rev. 
James Davies, M.A. 

IV. DEMOSTHENES. By the Rev. 
J. W. Broadribb. 
. ARISTOTLE. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart., LL.D. 
VI. THUCYDIDES. By the Ed- 
itor. 
MTT. LUCRETIUS. By W. H. Mal- 
lock. 
Seren of ‘Ancient Clansice for Eaeitel: een y 
was certainly very much required, if the publication 
was to answer wis al DONE for which it Was originally 
designed. . . . r. Collins's ‘Livy’ ts almost if not 
ir. Church's Sonny ipo very. scl cat cakclarty 
performance.”’—London Times. : 


““We have spoken in praise of this series so often we 
need add nothing now. It is a great thing to have the 
marvelous treasure-house of classic Hterature opened 
to English readers.”—Chicago Advanve. 


“Tt ought to find a great demand and should be in 
every school and college library, as well as in the 
privete Hbraries of gentlemen of culture.”—Bostop 
Traveller. 


_ 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, and will be ; 
by mall, postpaid, on receipt of the price by umecns 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 


71S and 717 Wavket St... Phitadetotte, 
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| STEEL PENS, | 


Sold hy all dealers throughout the World. H 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & BONS, New You. 




















THE CLEAN NEWSPAPER. 


What it is and How to Get it. 


There is a growing feeling in every healthy commit- 

nity against the journals which make it their speéial 

object to minister to perverted taste by seeking out 

and serving up in a seductive form disgusting scandals 
and licentious revelations. 

There is good reason to believe that the clean news- 
paper is more highly prized to-day than it was four or 
five years ago. 

It is also safe to predict that, as people in all ranks of 
life, who protect their own, at least, from contamina 

tion, become more conscious of the pernictous influ 

ence of a certain class of journals, called enterprising, 
because they are ambitious to serve up dirty scandals, 
they will be careful to see that the journals they per 

mit to be read iti the family circle are the class that 
never forget the proprietie¢s of life. 

To the praisé of the decent newspaper, it may be 
said that, where it has a place in the family and has 
been read for years by young and old, it has developed 
such a healthy tone and such a discriminating tdste 
that the literature of the slums has no admirers. For 

tunately, the number of such families is increasing in 
the land; and as they increase the journal that de- 
votes itself to sickening revelations of immorality will 
be compelled to find its supporters solely among those 
classes that practice vice or crime or are ambitious to 
learn to follow such ways. 

As such a “ clean newspaper” the 


Cincinnati Weekly Times 


is commended to the reader. For thirty-five years it 
has been conducted by editorial management of the 
purest morel character, as well as the best literary 
talent. The result is that it has attained a reputation 
and circulation, as a family newspaper, unexcelled by 
any paper in the United States. Those who begin with 
a year’s subscription generally continue for life; so 
that now it has thousands of subscribers who have 
been taking it constantly for twenty to thirty years. 


ITS EDITORIALS 

on all questions that affect the welfare of the people 
or the nation are candid and liberal in tone, brief and 
racy in style, and not intentionally offensive to any 
class of readers. 


ITs LETTERS FROVW THE PEOPLE, 
describing the merits of thelr several localities as 
laces of residence, especially in the South and Far 
yest, are invaluable to persons looking out for new 
homes. 

ITS AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
is conducted by a gentleman of experience in that 
vocation and with the earnest desire to benefit the 
Farmer. 

THE YOUTH'’sS DEPARTMENT 
is exceedingly popular with the ehildren, stimulating 


thousands of them to reading, and to writing for it, 
instead of idling their time away. 


Clubbed with The Endependent. 


Any subscriber of The INDEPENDENT, by adaing. 1.00 
to his remittance for this paper, will have the TIMES 
sent him for one year, or he may remit the $1.00 
directly to the publishers of the TIMES, Cincinnati, O. 





PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Tmt AAMAS mY TM” 


The next Distribution of Premiums to Subseribers 
will be mude on the Yd day of June, 187% at which 
time an unusually large and attractive list of Pre 
miums will be allotted, including, among other things, 
$250 in Gold; 2 $700 Pianos; 1 $340 Organ; Farm Im- 
plements; Jewelry ; Books, ete.; comprising tn all 300 
Premiums, valued at $3,500. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Daily Times one month, including one share in 
MNES NINE oo ics ccccccccecccccccccesccccond $1 00 
Tri-Weekly Times two months, including one 





share in next Distribution..............6.ceeeees 100 
Weekly Times six months, including one share 
in next Distribution..... Rpecececccecces e8ecsccces 100 
Persons wishing to subscribe for a longer time than 
above specified can order for any number of months 
wished, and will be allowed a ticket for every six 
months Weekly, two-months Tri-Weekly, or one-mdnth 
Daily subscription, at above rates. 


SPECIAL WATCH OFFER. 


For every club of 30 subscribers, to either edition of 
the Times, at above rates (all sent at one time), we 
will send you one Hunting-case Coin-silver Watch, 
worth $18.75, handsomely epgraved and chased, war- 
ranted by the Company's own silver medal guaranty, 
accompanying every instrument. 

Every club subscriber will be entitled toa share in 
the June Distribution. 

This is the most liberal offer ever made to agents, 
and we are only enabled to afford it by buying from 
first hands and in large quantities. 

Address all orders to 


THE TIMES, 


ronment CITY, _— ” 
All about the best State in the Union, 
INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS 


OF DOLLARS. 


send 50 cents in stamps for The Leavenworth Weekly 
Times for three mont The oldest, largest, leading, 
best, and cheapest paper in the best state in the Union. 
Published in the largest city. Makes a specialty of 
Kansas news. If you think of coming to Kansas, you 
should send your money. Price, by the year, $1.25. 
Please address the proprietor. 


D. R. ANTHONY, 


Leavenworth, Kansas. 











The Alliance. 


AMAZING OFFER 


TO 





Sunday-schools, 


Churches, Colleges, Ribbon Clubs. 


AN 


ESTEY ORGAN, 


any one on the catalogue, GIVEN AWAY toa Club of 
Subscribers to THE ALLIANCE, the payment fpr which 
amounts to only THREE-FOURTHS the retail price of 
the Organ. 


Sunday-school Superintendent! 


It need not cost your school a cent fora beautiful new 
ESTEY ORGAN. Hereisa 
LITTLE ARITHMETIC. 


GO Subscriptions cost................ccccccccecece 120 
60 Subscriptions and a $160 ESTEY ORGAN 
Ci rdtttccaiseandantcinicaciasnexsnisianas $120 


An Organ for an Hour’s Work by Teach- 
ers and Scholars! 


SET ABOUT IT AT ONCE! 


It is an offer that has never been equaled! 

It is an offer that never can be equaled! 

IT 18 AN OFFER NOT TO BE REJECTED ! 

We are enabled in part to make this grand offer 
through the liberality of Messrs. Story & Camp, the 
General Western Managers of the Esty Organ, which 
has unquestionably the highest reputation and has at 
tained a sale of over one hundred thousand. Each 
subscriber receives the full worth of his money, and 
the Sunday-school more than the worth of his money 
besides, 


ee 


An elegant standard triple-plate Sinviex Communion 
SET, from Giles Bros. & Co., Chicago, price $33, is given 
to any Church for a club of twelve subscriptions to 
THE ALLIANCR. One of these beautiful sets was pur- 
chased by the Second Presbyterian Church of Chicago 
(Dr. Gibson, Pastor), and gives excellent satisfaction. 
The same set in fine White Metal, price $16, is giveu 
for a club of six subscribers. 


—— 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS to the amount of the 
subscription money are given for a club of ten or 
more subacribers to THE ALLIANCE. 


— = 


THE ALLIANCE has the largest circulation of any unde 
nominational religious weekly outside of New York. 
Tt contains each week PROF. SwWINa’s sermon, revised 
by himself, and has a strong Hat of Special Contribu 
tors from the several denominations, and a large corps 
of writers on literary, social, and public matters. It is 
full of original matter and is readable every line. The 
opinion of its subscribers is well voiced in the follow 
ing unsolicited letter from the poet Whittier : 

Oak KNOLL, DANVERS, 10th mo., 3d, 1878.—Publisher 
ALLIANCE:—I must not lose your paper. It is a most 
welcome visitor, and, if all my friends do not take 
iv, it is not for lack of my recommendation. I enclos: 
the subscription to May, 1879. J.G. WHITTIER. 

And this from the Editor of Sunday Afternoon : 1 
like THE ALLIANCE. It is lively and entertaining. It« 
temper is good. I do not think it means to tell Hes 
about the people with whom it disagrees. It is neatly 
printed and very cheap. May it live long and rosper 

WASHINGTO) GLADDEX. 

SPRINGFIELD, Nov. Sth, 1878. 

Don't fail to send postal card for a specimen copy 
and full particulars of our offer. Subscription price 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Address 


DIXON & SHEPARD, 
157 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 
Publishers ALLIANCE. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 

Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. _ 

.& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broapway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Sevecssopes and Views, 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, Photo. 
raphs of Celebrities, Photoars hic Transparencies, 
Jonvex Glasses, festa ty i Materials. Awarded 
first preinium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 











50 Snowflake, Motto, etc., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
@U) Chromo Cards, 16c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





___ MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Gopal fiymas it 
eeu Suce 


Giospel Hymns No. 1 and No. 2 
have been used with great acceptance in the 
Sunday-schools, as well as in Gospel 
Meetings, Devotional Meetings, 
an emperance Meetings, 
all over the land, 


Gospel Hymns No. 3 


is full of New and Inspiring Songs, and will 
rove a worthy sug ement to 
N and No. 2 in the 


SERVICE OF SACRED SONG. 


Booksellers throughout the United States sell the 
GosPEL Hymns. If you cannot get them in your neigh 
borhood, send at once to either of the publishers. 


Price, Music Edition, $30 per 100; 
#2 cent 4 Matt. 
Words Only, paper covers, 4 per Bo 


; cents y Mail. 
John Church &Co.;| Biglow & Main, 
Cincinnati 


Ki Oth t., New Vork. 
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BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday -schocls, Prayer-meet- 
ings, and the Home 
Circle. 


By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 


*,* The Songs in this book are numbered and ar 
ranged in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn 
Books. Besides the large supply of new pieces, many 
with instrumental accompaniment, the book contains 
a selection of old favorites in Club and Lodge room 
Price 30 cents by mail ; $3.00 per doz. by express 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O. 


New England Conservatory 
Method for the Piano-forte. 


This very yo and good Method has had a thor 
ough trial at the Conservatory and has been largely 
used in other places. 


It differs from other Methods in being composed of 
Three Parts or Bookx. 


PART I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 

pages, the Elements, Five finger and other Exercises, 

easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 

Instruction Book. 

PART If, for the Second Grade, has 488 pages. 

more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 

number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 
PART III, for the Third Grade, has 116 pages. 

Grand Scales and Arpesios, with a few good Studies 

and a few difficult Pleces. 

Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $8.25. 

The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed for 


6 cts. Circulates 20,000 per Month. Music, News, 
ete, $2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 and &438 Broadway, New York. 


Hymn Service. 
XCELLENT 


Every Sunday School can afford this 
NEW SONG BOOK, 


Costs only $10 ® 100 Copies. 


With 115 Hymns and Tunes, new and old, 
adapted to the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


VANGELICAL 


HYMN SERVICE 
Serte All the Demands of Sunday School Worship. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 15 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
% Randolph St. | 76 East Ninth St. 
CHICAGO. WHEW YORK. 


: ONOMICAL 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 














or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has “THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). . A cut of the File 


or Binder is given below: 


su canent 
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~ Religions Iutelligence. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE INDIANS. 


Ir the question were put pointedly to 
every Christian church in the United States 
What ought to be done with the Indians? 
we suppose the answer would be: They 
ought to be Christianized. Who should do 
this work? might then be asked. The reply 
would be: The churches, of course. This 
would bring us to the inquiry: Why don’t 
the churches do their duty? Nearly all the 
churches, as a matter of fact, have missions 
and schools among the Indians, and each 
has one or more tribes assigned to its care, 
with every opportunity to teach and preach 
tothem. There are no serious obstacles to 
mission work in any of the agencies, and 
there have been successes to encourage; but 
the churches are not using their oppor 
tunities, they are not giving the attention 
and the means to the evangelization of the 
Indian that they couldand should give. The 
field is not remote, the people are not 
difficult of access, The Government encour 
ages and assists. Have thechurches a good 
excuse? 

The last report of the Indian Commis 
sioner, just printed, contains some facts 
which the churches ought to know. In 
many respects it is an improvement upon 
preceding reports, containing a number of 
new features. Among the questions asked 
of agents was this: ‘‘Are schools and mis- 
sionary work the shortest rouds to Indian 
civilization?” Every agent answers Yes, 
and they all agree that there is no “‘ insuper- 
able obstacle to eventual civilization of In- 
dians, through the education of their chil- 
dren.” The whole number of Indians, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, is now 250,864, against 
251,000 in 1877 and 266,000 in 1876. From 
these statistics it would appear that the race 
is slowly dying out. Is this the solution of 
the question the churches are waiting for? 
The “ recapitulation” of the tables relating 
to population, education, and _ religion 
shows that the Government gave $352,125 
for educational purposes, and the religious 
societies $66,759, making a total of $418,885 
—a considerable increase over the amount 
expended the previous year. There are 866 
schools, an increase of 86, with 12,222 chil- 
dren attending one month or more during 
the year. There are 41,8309 Indians who 
can read, showing a slight increase. There 
are 226 missionaries at work, exclusive of 
teachers, and there are 219 church buildings, 
a gain of twelve. 

Nearly all the agents, in their reports to 
the Commissioner, refer to the educational 
and religious aspects of their agencies, and 
we purpose to quote from them. The agent 
of the Moquis, in Arizona, says: ‘There 
have been no missionaries nor any mission- 
ary work attempted among these Indians, 
that I can learn of.” They ask for schools 
and are bright and ‘quick to Jearn. The 
agent of the Indians at Round Valley 
(Cal.) says a great revival took place four 
years ago, and nearly all joined the church. 
Last year 798 members were reported; but 
the missionary counts only about 20 now. 
The rest have fallen away. The agent says 
their religious training has been unsuitable, 
and quotes an Indian brother's explanation 
of the falling away: “Indians all good 

Christians long as sugar-barrel not out. But 
bimeby sugar all gone; mos’ all slide back.” 
At Tule River (Cal.) educational and re- 
ligious progress is represented as very slow. 
The old superstitions are yet strong. The 
agent of the Utes at Los Pinos (Cal.) says 
no missionary work has been done among 

them and there is no school. The Rev. H. 

Swift, of St. John’s Episcopal Mission, at 

Cheyenne River (Dakota) Agency, says he 

has been among the Sioux six years, in which 

period he has witnessed a great change. 

They were a wild, painted, armed, unfriend- 

ly, filthy, idle, dissolute, and heathen people. 

Now they dress properly, are cleanly, 

industrious, and have a desire to learn. 

Heathenism is no longer in the ascendant; 

but large congregations attend church serv- 

ices, and the number of professed Christians 
is increasing. The agent of Crow Creek, 

Dakota, says: ‘‘ No amount of perseverance 

and energy on the part of teachers and mis- 

sionaries can fully overcome the opposition 
and persecution of the disaffected and un- 
friendly portion of the tribe to education 
and the introduction of the Christian faith.” 
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Of the good effects of the school at Devil’s 
Lake Agency, conducted by Sisters of Char- 
ity, the agent’s report says: ‘‘ The improved 
morals and steady advancement of these 
Indians in all civilized customs is very grat- 
ifying, and to these good sisters much is 
due for bringing about the happy change. 
It furnishes evidence of what good results 
follow a moral and religious training, such 
as is exercised by these patient teachers, who 
have ingratiated themselves with both old 
and young of the reservation.” The agent 
at Flandreau says on Sunday nearly all the 
Indians of that agency may be found at 
church, Of the Indians of the Sisseton 
Agency it is said they are inclined to revive 
their old heathenish customs. Some 380 be-« 
long to the mission of the American Board. 
Among the Nez Perces ihe agent says little 
missionary work has been done for two 
years. The agent at Quapaw, Indian Terri 
tory, writes: 

“" The religious iuterest among the Indians 
of this agency is an encouraging feature of 
the work. While no efforts have been made 
to make proselytes to any particular sect or 
denomination, it has been the constant ef 
fort and aim to build up and establish them 
in the religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ and to make them a moral, Christian 
people. The success which has attended 
this method convinces me that it is the true 
one. When an Indian acquires and becomes 
established in Christian principles, then he 
becomes competent to choose the particular 
denomination best suited to his wants and 
nature. Sabbath-schools have been kept up 
regularly at each of the schools, and have 
been well attended, not only by the children, 
but by the adults, some of whom have taken 
an active part in the exercises and acted as 
teachers. These schools do much to incul- 
cate correct religious principles among the 
people and are doing a great deal of good.” 


Another agent says: ‘The Pottawatomie 
Indians are advancing in education, moral- 
ity, Christianity, and self-support. In a 
period of five years they have proyressed 
from a discouraged and seemingly helpless 
community, living generally in wigwams and 
cultivating but small patches of ground, to 
a community of prosperous farmers, raising 
cattle, hogs, horses, and ponies.” 

There is much more that we would like 
to quote, giving evidence of progress, and 
in some cases making complaint of lack of 
missionary instruction; but we have not the 
space, One of the most successful missions 
has been that of the Baptists to the Cher- 
okees, of Indian Territory. We have re- 
ceived the minutes of the tenth annual 
meeting of the Cherokee Baptist Associa 
tion, which shows that the Association has 
eleven churches and 1,084 members, receiv- 
ing 97 by baptism the past year. There are 
two white missionaries and 12 ordained 
natives, 3 ordained colored preachers, and 18 
licensed natives. The Southern Methodist 
Church has an Indian Conference, with 
4,582 members. Several other denomina- 
tions have Indian missions, which have been 
successful and which call for increased ef- 
forts. The churches might, if they would, 
provide for the evangelization of all the 
250,000 Indians. 


———— i — 


Questions of Ritualism are still receiving 
much attention inthe Church of England. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench has issued a manda- 
mus requiring the Bishop of Oxford to show 
cause why a commission should not issue for 
the investigation of charges against the Rev. T. 
H. Carter, of Clewes. The application states 
that complaint was made to the Bishop in July 
last of the use of unlawful vestments and cere- 
monies by Mr. Ward, and a commission asked 
for. The Bishop promised to consider the mat- 
ter; but, when written to, aftera long delay, 
he said he had not been able to decide what 
was the best way of dealing with the complaint. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol does not 
think the Public Worships Act will be repealed. 
He thinks it has been very useful, acting as a 
deterrent measure, The Church Times admits 
that the tlurry in the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel about the abolition of the 
board of examiners has cost the Society dearly 
and lost to it apparently over $21,000 of income. 
There is at present, it says, a deficit of $9,500, 
although before the trouble began the receipts 
were $12,000 in advance of those for the same 
period last year. 


...- Bishop Herzog, Old Catholic Bishop of 
Switzerland, has written a letter to Father 
Hyacinthe expressing great interest in the 
success of his mission in France. He offers to 
ordain for the mission such candidates as Father 
Hyacinthe may recommend, if called upon to 
do so, and entirely approves the course of the 
latter in applying to the Anglican Church for 
episcopal supervision, as he (Bishop Herzog) is 
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not allowed by the Swiss Government to per- 
form episcopal duties outside of Switzerland. 
The Bishop says further: “ The principles laid 
down in the articles of the Lambeth Synod re- 
lating to the Old Catholic movement I regard 
as perfectly catholic. I shall always be ready 
in my own church to administer holy com- 
munion to all persons who admit such prin- 
ciples as these, and personally I should have no 
objection to communicate in an Anglican 
church. May God bless your work! I hope 
that you will have no more difficulty in estab- 
lishing a regular service.”’ 


...-A pamphlet has recently appeared in 
Germany which discusses the policy of Bis- 
marek toward the Church of Rome. It is said 
to have been written by a Catholic of high 
position and it is attracting much attention. 
He says the conflict between church and state 
arose from Bismarck’s mistaken view of the 
character of the opposition which German 
bishops made to the dogina of Infallibility 
before it was forinally proclaimed, It was 
taken for an opposition to the spirit of the 
dogma ; whereas it was solely directed against 
its inopportuneness, This mistake led to the 
assumption that the German bishops would be 
ready to lend themselves to the formation of a 
Free Catholic Church, independent of Rome in 
all essential respecte. 


.... There has been some inquiry among En- 
glish Nonconformists recently respecting the 
relative progress since 1451 of the various dissent- 
ing churches. Mr. Mabbs, Independent, allows 
an increase of 714,085 for the Established Church, 
345,920 for the Independents, 161,442 for the 
Baptists, 320,657 for the Primitive Methodists, 
226,703 for the Wesleyans, and 162,452 for all 
other denominations. There is a total of 12,152,- 
822 sittings for 1878, as against 10,212,563 in 
1851. Of the former total 6,032,000, or less than 
half, are provided by the Church of England. 


....Dr. Rankin’s Congregational church in 
Washington, though considerably burdened 
with debt, has reduced its indébtedness at the 
rate of about a thousand dollars a year for the 
last five years. ‘They have always paid their 
interest promptly, and, following the example 
of the Government, are seeking to fund their 
debt by selling first mortgage bonds on their 
property to the amount of $24,000, at six per 
cent. interest—a reduction of two per cent. on 
what they have been paying. ‘That may be the 
next best thing to paying the debt outright. 


....The Pope bas issued an order forbidding 
the sale of relics. He says the traftic has be- 
come un abuse. ‘Men who are enemies of the 
Catholic faith aud desirous of tilty lucre hunt 
up and steal authentic relics and sell them, es 
pecially in Rome, to the great scandal of the 
faithful, and especially of the foreiguers,’’ He 
forbids the faithful, therefore, to sell or buy, 
under any pretext, even that of redeeming, 
sacred relics, even though they be enclosed in 
reliquaries and bear the official seal. 


...-The Third Unitarian Church in this city 
will be twenty years old next May. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, intends at 
that time to resign his charge, and go ona 
year’s tourto Europe. He is much exhausted 
by his long and arduous ecclesiastical and pub- 
lic labors. It is not improbable that on his re- 
turn his society will be reorganized on another 
more liberal basis, s0 as not to be hampered by 
the Unitarian name or methods, 


....The Presbyterian General Assembly of 
Victoria, Australia, reports 15,000 members and 
62,000 attendants at public worship. The in- 
come for last year was $375,000. The sum of 
$50,000 has been offered for the benefit of the 
Theological College, and it is hoped that Mr. 
Laidlaw, of Aberdeen, Scotland, may be per- 
suaded to become president and professor of 
theology. 


....Rev. J. G. Oncken, of Hamburg, the 
founder of the American Baptist Mission in 
Germany, is very feeble, being his eightieth 
year, and is unable even to attend public wor- 
ship. As the result of the work he began near- 
ly 44 years ago, he lives to see the mission with 
22,000 members and 200 missionaries and col- 
porteurs. 


.... The London Inquirer,in a review of the 
English Unitarian Almanac for 1879, says there 
has been an improvement on the Almanac cf 
1878 ; but it fills two columns with corrections, 
andadds: ‘We pause here, not for the want 
of more giant errors to slay, but from want of 
time, space, or inclination for the work.” 


....The English Baptist Hand-Book for 1879 
reports from England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland a membership of 276,348, an increase of 
upward of 7,000 ; 2,587 churches, 3,451 chapels ; 
1,879 pastors and 2,652 evangelists. The de- 
nomination is growin cept in Ireland, where 
there has been a decrease. 


...-The House of Commons has ordered that 
statistical returns be made of the communi- 
cants of the Established Church of Scotland, 
a step in the movement toward disestablish- 





ment, 


...-Bishop Wingfield, missionary bishop of 
Northern California, has been elected Bishop of 
Louisiana, to succeed Dr. Wilmer, recently de- 
ceased. 

....The Episcopal Bishop of Toronto, Alex- 
ander N. Bethune, D.D., D.C.L., is dead. He 
was consecrated in 1867. 


....The Congregationalists have 1,604,844 sit- 
tings in Great Britain and Ireland, and the Bap- 
tists 1,028,833. 


.... The Church of Jesus, in Mexico, now has 
8,500 communicants and 7,000 adherents. 








> o 
Missions, 

Tue educational work of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in South India has become 
a very important department of missions in that 
part of the country. There are now about 
sixty schools, with upward of 4,300 scholars, 
of both sexes. The schools consist of three 
classes—vernacular day schools, boarding 
schools, and Anglo-vernacular institutions. 
‘The latter prepare young men for matriculation 
in the university. There are five of them—sit- 
uated in Madras, Salem, Bangalore, Bellary, 
and Vizagapatam. The boarding schools are 
supported chiefly by contributions, and the 
children who attend them are clothed and fed, 
as well as educated. The other schools charge 
fees and receive assistance from the govern- 
ment, Some valuable testimony is furnished 
respecting the girls’ schools, where hundreds 
who will become wives and mothers are being 
trained, so that they will make very dif- 
ferent women from what they would 
have mude except for the schools. Of the 
Hindu girls’ school at Salem it is said: 
“Inthe highest class there are thirteen girls 
receiving a Bible-lesson every day. It is a de 
cided proof of progress to have been able to 
introduce and to teach the Bible as a class- 
book during the year, The girls in the two 
higher classes have a fair knowledge of the 
leading truths of the Gospel.”” At Bangalore, 
writes Mrs. Rice, ‘‘ the scholars in the Canarese 
schools, 445 in number, are all caste girls, 
chiefly from the middle classes of Hindu so- 
ciety. Their ages vary from five to twelve or 
thirteen years, beyond which we are rarely per- 
mitted to retain them. Still, after having bes» 
in the schools for five or six years, and gone 
through all the classes, from the infant class to 
the highest, many of the girls gain a consider- 
able amount of knowledge, both scriptural and 
secular, which must materially affect their 
future characters. Comparing the state of 
these schools with their position some years 
ago, a considerable advance is evident. The 
people are beginning to recognize the benefit 
of female instruction more than they did. 
Less inducement is needed to lead them to send 
their girls to school ; and when there they are 
allowed to remain longer than formerly.” 


.... The Rev. E. W. Jenny, of Monastir, Tur- 
key, writes to the American Board that there 
are numerous signs of an awakening in the 
vicinity of that station. At Perlepe, where 
preaching was begun last summer, large num- 
bers have broken with the orthodox faith, 
though not openly, and are diligently studying 
the Bible. ‘‘ Most of the Bulgarians in Mace- 
donia,” says Mr. Jenny, “who can read pos- 
sess the Word of God in some form, and many 
of the Greeks and Wallachians have the Testa- 
ment in their own tongue. Hundreds of hearts 
have been pierced by the Sword of the Spirit, 
and are not only convinced of the errors of 
their church, but know the way of salvation. 
To many of these we have never had the op- 
portunity to speak one word; but they have 
heard that there were American missionaries 
who hold toa so-called Protestant faith, and, 
curious to know what we believe, they have 
studied for themselves. Sometimes I have had 
callers, or met men in shops, who have been 
Protestants for a year or two, who had never 
had an opportunity to speak to us; and, on 
questioning them, | have found that they had 
formed a correct judgment on fundamental 
truths.” 





....The Loudon Missionary Society has re- 
ceived the sad intelligence that the Rev. J. B. 
Thompson, of its Lake Tanganyika Mission, 
has passed away. He was a valued missionary, 
having been stationed several years among the 
Matebeles. He was chosen as the head of the 
mission on account of his experience, and his 
loss will be keenly felt. He died Sept. 22d, about 
a month after the arrival of the party at Ujiji. 
He had been sick on the journey, but after the 
arrival at the Lake he seemed to improve, so 
that it was thought at one time that the crisis 
was passed; but a relapse occurred, with fatal 
result. He was 37 years of age. The Arabs 
are friendly to the party, and have allowed them 
to hire a boat for use on the Lake. The sur- 
viving members of the mission are occupying 4 
house in the town, rented of an Arab for a year. 


....The missions in South Africa have been 
suffering cousiderably for a year or more from 
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terests in this part of the dark continent are 
extensive and important. Many societies have 
been engaged in the work of evangelization, 
with marked success. Hottentots and Fingos, 
Kaflirs and Zulus, Basutos and Bechuanas have 
not only been Christianized, but civilized; and 
35,000 communicants and 180,000 adherents are 
numbered among them. The schools are well 
filled and are preparing natives for future serv- 
ice in the evangelization of Central Africa. 


.-Colonel Gordon has recommended the 
Church Missionary Society to establish a mis- 
sion on the west shore of the Albert Nyanza, 
which he represents as a healthy country, free 
from European or Arab influence, and, while 
not within the jurisdiction of the Egyptian 
Government, near enough to the Egyptian pos- 
sessions to afford considerable protection. The 
Society returned its thanks to Col. Gordon, and 
informed him that it was ready to undertake 
the proposed mission as soon as men and means 
are offered, asking also for further information. 


...-In the space of one menth three churches 
have been organized and admitted into the 
Presbytery of Japan: one at Wado, of 16 mem- 
bers; one at Kiria, of nine members; and one at 
Sakuia, with ten communicants. At each of 
these places there are also several candidates 
for baptisia. The Presbytery now contains 
eighteen churches. The new churches are the 
result chiefly of the labors of native ministers 
and helpers. 
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A Source of Much Bodily Evil. 


Iv the habit of body becomes irregular, much evil is 
inflicted on the system. The stomach becomes dys- 
peptic, bilious symptoms develop themselves, the cir- 
culation is contaminated, and the nerves share in the 
general disorder. It is of the utmost importance that 
the bowels should be thoroughly and speedily reg- 
ulated when they grow derelict. The corrective agent 
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A perfect “GROVER & BAKER” SEWING MACHINE, former price $65.00, and 
exactly the same article in size, quality, and workmanship, will now be sold for $15.00, cash. 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Avenue, and 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors, 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 

PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 

ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 

a “THE 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 
This Establishment ts located ‘po the waldes of the 




















MENTS. The sen arge and well ventilated. 
The BROA yt) Y PROMENA Eisa o- attraction. 
The REST ANT has an established reputation of 


the past podem hy years, and te said by travelers to have 
no superior. 


WILLIAM TAYTOR, Proprietor. 
TRAVEL. aes 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


Fast Mail Passenger Route to all Potnts 
South, with Cepslnngne ouble Daily 
Serviceto SAVA 
and thence Daily to FLOL 
SUPERIOR TO ALL orunn “LINES. 

Schedules in Effect December —_ 1878. 
.-1- pay Hin NEW YORK 

Nei TPENNSUEY ANTS fe R. ALL RAIL. FAST 

AIKEN AND FLOR IDA vexPRESS via WASHING 

TON, RIC MOND, WILMINGTON, CHARLESTON, 

ASHLEY RIVER JUNCTION. SAVANNAH 

Rs Palace Sleeping Car, New York to Rich 

Parlor Car, Richmond to Wilmington. Special 
ay seeping. Car, . to C harleston. 
a 

a Bleeping. “Car Savannah to Jacksonville. Pull 

man Sleep ne Car, Wilmington to Alken and Augusta, 

via Charleston. 














and 10:00 A. M. DAILY 


Dail WASHINGTON RICHMOND 
MINGTON, COLUMBIA AUGUSTA, PLORENC 
CHARLESTON, 8 NNAH. 

8:20 a. uw. New ork to A vashington and enti 
a. u. Limited Express (Limited Express train is com 
pores re of oe Palace Cane, Mad voce 
oW at e 
Pp. M. train, Srnicts runs DAILY, ae Pullman Pal 
ace Sleeping Cars of the Boston and Savannah Line, 
i through without ches 





Me AILY (nedese excepted 
trom’ w K via ENNSYLVANIAR . connect- 
ing at Baltimore Q:; , Ae te. witb the A. new 
Sttamere of yh Ba, 

Parlor Cars aitimore, Portamouth to Mg r-y: 
ton, and conmegtionn i nel service as No.1 to all 
points in Florida and the Sou 

For reservation of pan mong berths. inaiee tickets 
time tables apply to th @ NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 229 
BRO or at the authorized Miekoe y~ tA of the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohlo Rallroads. 

A. POPE, General Passenger Agent. 


UION LINE, 
UNITED STATES TEAMERS. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 





Lea Pier No. 88 N. R., foot of King 8t 
WEWOMINGP ia 5ccccccsccsensas TUESDAY, Feb. 18th, 9e 
A } Sth, 7:30 0 





ow These steam re bullt of fron, in water tight 

compartments, and are (a> with every requisite 
to make the passage across the Atlantic both safe and 
agreeable having bath room, smoking.room, drawing 
rcom plano, and Mbrary, also experienced seh rp 
stewardess and caterer on each steamer, The state 
rooms are all on deck. thus tnsuring those pestene of 
all luxuries -. see perfect ventilation and ligh 

CABIN GE according (0 s to pate. zooms}. £55, $65, 
and 875 INTERMED IATE, $40. 

OrFicres. No Be BRoanwiy. wi TELA & GUION 


NEW YORK AND Put LADELPHIA NEW 








BOUND BR 56 1K R 
for TRENTON AND PHILADEL PHIA 
Trains leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, for 
Trgaton and Philadelphia, at 6:30, 8,9, 1/ A. M.- 1 30, 


5:30, 
Leave Philadelphia from station North Pennsylva- 
* eaves, Third and Berks Streets. at 645 (way), 
9 30,1130 A. M.; 1:45, 


2P.M 
 toane Trenton fon New York atl 20 (except M Monday), 
t 45. 8:13, 10:20, A. M.; 12, 15, 2:20, 4:12, 
Pullmes drawin, ig room cars are attached to Me PA. 
‘or New York, and tothe 745 A. M.. 


Sunday trains leave New York and Philadelphia st 
9 A. M,; 5.30, x. ve New York for Trenton at 

A.M; 530 P.M. Leave Trenton for New York at 
1:20, 9.50 A. M Lt 4A 


Connection is made 8 Cuy station to and 
trom Brooklyn and Eri Rae an 
iy vy for sale at foot of Libe aegis 
ot ne Erie Railway im New ooklyn. 
from residence to destination. 
Hi. P. BALDWIN, General Piatti 


Ps alter + Augusta, . 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











52 Numbers, in advance (postage free).......: $3.00 
26 “ «6 mos.), In advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 * (3 mos.), bia a 75 
4 = (imonth), “ = 35 
2 bi (weeks), “ ™ 20 
1 Number (1 week), - ig 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, be 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, = 4.00 


t@™ Rewittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is onde, us re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this oftice. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIKST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when @ postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. is Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 
uud advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-U. Hex 2787, New York City. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 


1. Any person who takes a paper reguiarly from the 
post-office—whether directed tu his name or another's 
ot whether he has subscribed or nut—is responsible 
the payment, 

if a person orders his Ve go discontinued, he 
en pay oll arresrayes, or the publisher may con- 
tinve to send it until Pe yory is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and pertodicals from the post-office, or 
rewoving and lesving them uncalled for, is prime 
Sacte evidence uf Intentional fraud. 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will tind {it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with ‘THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THk INnDErenvent—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








Reg. Price. 
MMRUIII  o's 5s sacciccixes eel $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly.........cccccce 8 50 4 00 
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2 All communications for the Hditorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscell Cote of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

t#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t# Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless pani @ stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
serve’ 
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THE CIPHER INVESTIGATION. 


THe four ‘‘coparceners” in the cipher 
dispatch business, real or supposed, from 
whom, under the solemnities of an oath and 
the fire of a direct and cross examination, 
the people have been anxious to hear, are 
Messrs. Smith M. Weed, Pelton, Marble, 
and Tilden. The disclosures made by the 
Tribune, of this city, gave the public the 
general impression that these genetlemen, if 
anybody, must understand the inside view 
of the question. Hence the anxiety to hear 
what they would say when placed on the 
witness-stand, - Last week this very natural 
desire was gratified; and in respect to con- 
fessions and denials we can here do little 
more than to summarize results 

First came the imperturbable, self-poised, 
and serene Mr. Smith M. Weed, whose 
frankness was admirable. He admitted 
out-and-out, without any denial or dis- 





guise and without «any attempt at 
apology, any more than if he had 
been charged with saying his morning 


prayers, the general facts as set forth in the 
Tribune's disclosures. He went to South 
Carolina and tried to negotiate a brinery to 
secure the electoral votes of that state, hop- 
ing that money would do the business and 
believing that Mr. Tilden was entitled to 
these votes. He telegraphed the terms of 
& supposed agreement to Colonel Pelton, 
and by arrangement met him in Baltimore, 
expecting to get the money and designing 
to go back to South Carolina and “bag” 
the prize. He criticises an item here and 
there in the Tridune’s dispatches and trans- 
lations; but their substantial accuracy he 
confesses. He does it without wincing or 
any apparent sense of shame. His theory 
is that he was doing right in attempting to 
bribe the South Carolina electors to do what 
he believed the right thing for them to do. 
He proposed to illuminate and up 
their sense of right by the dollar-and-cent 
argument, which had so well served Mr. 
Tilden in the management of the campaign. 
He was not aware that Mr. Tilden knew 
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anything about it, and didn’t think he did; 
yet he saw no reason why the argument was 
not good, or why it shouldn’t finally win, 
So much for Mr. Weed. 


Next came Mr. Pelton, the nephew of his 
uncle; and, although much more nervous 
and apparently less trained in confronting a 
rigid examination, he corroborates the testi 
mony of Mr. Weed by telling essentially the 
same story. He and Weed were engaged in 
the business of buying the electoral vote of 
South Carolina; and that they did uot suc- 
ceed was not the fault-of either. The thing 
in regard to which he is positively certain, 
beyond all possibility of mistake, is that his 
uncle knew nothing about the operation. 
He ran the machine on bis own hook, and 
without conference with anybody in this 

city, except Mayor Cooper, as he tells the 
story, on the afternoon when he started for 
Baltimore, expecting there to meet Ward 
and finish up the business, and thus muke 
sure of the Presidency for his uncle. He 
relieves the uncle from all complicity in the 
matter, and swears that he sharply rebuked 
him when he found out what was on foot 
between him and Weed and the South Caro- 
lina electors. 

The third witness—namely, Mr. Manton 

Marble, whose field of operations was in 
Florida—appears in the character of a high- 
minded gentleman, who had written an essay 
denouncing the Republican frauds, and who 
went to Florida to see that things were hon- 
estly and fairly done, having no doubt that 
this would give Mr. Tilden the Presidency. 
The cipher dispatches, if unexplained, 
seemed to put him in substantially the same 
category with Weed and Pelton; and it is 
creditable to Mr. Marble that he does not 
like the position. He gets out of it in part 
by denial and in part by explanation. It is 
a fact, as he swears, that propositions came 
from the Republican side to sell the Florida 
vote to the Democrats, and that he was cog- 
nizant of the same. The article was in the 
market, and he knew it. What did he do 
with this knowledge? The first thing that 
he did was to reject the propositions with 
indignant scorn; and the next thing that he 
did was to telegraph the information crypto- 
graphically to this end of the line, as a 
piece of literary news to those here specially 
concerned; and the third thing that he did 
was to conceal the facts from the general 
public, when the most natural course, for 
both party and patriotic reasons, was to ring 
out the iniquity from one end of the land to 
the other. Here Mr. Marble, considering 
his nice s*hse of honor, was singularly un- 
fortunate in not doing what almost every 
other man in the same circumstances and 
with the same sense would have done. He 
says that he rejected the propositions with 
indignation; yet it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that he acted asif he werein a 
somewhat different mood of mind. We 
have no desire to do any injustice to Mr. 
Marble, and only wish that his case, to say 
the least, was less burdened with circum- 
stances of suspicion. 
Last of the four, though by no means the 
least, came Mr. Tilden; and, as he said 
some months ago in his card to the public, 
so he said on the witness-stand that he was 
wholly non-cognizant of the business while it 
was in progress. He denies over and over 
again; and, though he is certain that he was 
cheated out of the Presidency, he is just as 
certain that he had nothing to do with any 
attempt to cheat anybody else out of it. 
When he was informed what his nephew 
and Weed had been trying to do, he was in 
a towering rage, and summarily ordered the 
nephew to come back from Baltimore and 
stop the whole business. He was governor 
of the State of New York at the time, and 
had so many official cares upon his hands 
that he really did not give much attention 
to what was going on in the disputed states, 
taking it for granted that the Democratic 
statesmen who had gone South, including 
his friend, Smith M. Weed, understood their 
business and would see to it that his rights 
and interests suffered no harm. 

This is about the sum of what Mr. Tilden 
says. We should be glad to believe that he 
is as innocent as he claims to be; and that 
he is not is more than we know, and, hence, 
more than we affirm. The circumstances 

that surround him, like those that surround 
Mr. Marble, have a suspicious look. His 
assumed indifference when questions most 
vital to himself were at stake is wholly un- 





like hignself, He had not conducted the 
campaign upon any such theory. He was 
the'head and front, the chief manager and 
c.sief thinker in the nomination of Samuel 
J. Tilden, and more than any one else had 
run the campaign with his own money and 
his own brains; and now, when the crisis 
had come and only one more vote was 
wanting to elect him, he sunk into a state of 
political lethargy and left the delicate situ- 
ation to the management of others, seldom 
secing the nephew and, hence, not convers- 
ant with his proceedings. 

The Roman virtue of Mr. Tilden was, 
however, aroused, and came at once to the 
front when Mayor Cooper told him of the 
bribery game that Pelton and Weed had 
been attempting to play in reference to 
South Carolina; and, having rebuked the 
one, he retained them both in his confidence 
and has done so from that day tothis. Their 
iniquity, though fully known to him, has 
not in the slightest degree disturbed the re- 
lations between him and them. He has 
treated them as if the service were accept- 
able, even if he did not, as he says, know at 
the time that they had sacrificed all the 
honor they had, and put his honor and good 
name in the most serious peril. There are 
some who will believe Mr. Tilden’s denials; 
there are others who will say, Not proved 
guilty ; and there are still others, by no 
means a few, who will be forced to the con 
clusion that he had much more to do with 
this bribery attempt than he is willing to 
confess or anybody else willing to tell. 
Nobody has ever supposed that he would 
indict himself, whether guilty or innocent. 


THE YALE LECTURES. 


WE print this week the last of Bishop 

Simpson’s Yale Lectures. They have occu- 
pied a good deal of valuable space for ten 
weeks; but we could scarcely have put any- 
thing more useful and withal entertaining 
into the ninety or more columns which they 
have filled. Weare sure that all who read 
them will echo the verdict of Yale that the 
course has been a success, ‘We have heard 
but one criticism of them, and that was that 
they are not philosophical enough. This 
scarcely seems a fault to us. It would not 
be wise to advise all ministers to follow the 
same method in sermonizing. Why should 
lecturers on preaching be required to run 
their lectures into the same mold? Besides, 
it is not philosophical disquisitions on 
preaching that divinity students most need. 
They are men who are about to take upon 
themselves a very important duty. They 
feel the responsibility resting heavily upon 
them, and in many cases are led to distrust 
themselves. So much depends upon the 
manner in which they shall pursue their 
calling that they naturally seek earnest 
counsel. The advice they want is of the 
plain, practical sort, that sums up the expe- 
rience of a preacher who has run a success- 
ful career. 
Bishop Simpson went to Yale with all the 
prestige of a reputation cové@ring nearly a 
generation of time and extending beyond 
this continent. There are many who con- 
sider him the first preacher in America and 
the peer of Punshon and Spurgeon. He 
told the students what he knew ahout 
preaching in a plain but entertaining way, 
using numerous apposite illustrations to en- 
force his points, and drawing copiously 
from his own experience rich and suggestive 
lessons. The students were captivated by 
the beauty and sweetness of the Christian 
life exhibited in the lectures, and while the 
Bishop was talking to them so persuasively 
of what constituted ministerial power 
they had before them a living example that 
spoke more forcibly than the eloquence of 
tongue, Although the references to himself 
are numerous, they are made in such a mod- 
est and sensible way that nothing of egotism 
appears, There are now and then some 
humorous turnings of sentences, which are 
very enjoyable, though perhaps in one in- 
stance an accusation for violation of good 
taste might lie. 

The lectures will suit the popular taste. 
They have had a wide reading and adver- 
tisement in the weekly press and will have a 
large circulation in book form. Anybody 
who can read and enjoy sermons will read 
and enjoy the lectures. They will please 
laymen, as well.as preachers, and will enter- 
tain and instruct where other lectures on the 








same subject would not be read. It will 
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hardly be necessary to add that we are 
pleased with the course. 











THE CUSTOM-HOUSE CONTEST. 


THE Senate of the United States, after a 
protracted executive session, last week con- 
firmed the President’s custom-house nomi- 
nations for this city by thirty-three yeas 
against twenty-four nays, showing a major- 
ity of nine in favor of confirmation. The 
yeas were made up of twenty Democratic 
and thirteen Republican votes, and the nays 
of five Democratic and eighteen Republican 
votes, with the addition of the vote of Sen- 
ator Davis, of Illinois, who claims to be an 
Independent, though on party questions he 
generally votes with the Democrats. The 
voting shows that a majority of the Dem- 
ocratic senators favored the confirmation, 
and that a majority of Republican senators 
opposed it; and that the former were more 
nearly unanimous in favoring it than were 
the latter in opposing it. The victory for 
the President, if such it may be called, is, 
therefore, mainly due to Democratic votes. 

The two speeches which seem to have 
been the speeches of the occasion are those 
of Senators Conkling and Bayard. The 
public could readily guess beforehand that 
Senator Conkling would make a speech, nd 
would not be much at a loss ia guessing as 
to its general character. It is said to have 
been strong after its kind, and intensely bit- 
ter and denunciatory toward President 
Hayes and Secretary Sherman. The Sen- 
ator makes no secret of his opposition to the 
President, and his nature renders it excecd- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, for him to 
couch that opposition in gentle and courte. 
ous terms or execute it in an equable and 
self-poised mood of mind. His passions, 
when aroused, while altogether too strong 
and vehement for the greatest display of real 
strength, too much mingle the man, as well 
as the infirmities and idiosyncrasies of the 
man, with the merits of his cause. On this 
occasion he seems to have been thoroughly 
himeelf; and his course will -be understood, 
as it has been, as only a part of his general 
programme toward President Hayes. The 
fact is that the President has not, for his 
own reasons, chosen to take Senator Conk- 
ling into his special counsels, or to organ- 
ize his administration and distribute the 
patronage of the Government according to 
his liking. This dislodges him from the 
position which he held when General Grant 
was President. It may have been impolitic 
for Rutherford B. Hayes to assume that he 
was President of the United States, and act 
accordingly; yet this is the doctrine of the 
Constitution, whether pleasing to senators 
or not. 

Senator Bayard, of Delaware, though a 
Democrat, and, hence, having no party rea- 
sons for favoring the President, treated the 
question before the Senate in a statesman- 
like manner. The President, as he correctly 
held, is responsible to ‘‘the people for the 
faithful collection of the public revenues 
and for the enforcement of the laws,” and, 
hence, ‘‘ should be left free to select his sub- 
ordinates,” unless the parties selected are 
constitutionally disqualified or objectionable 
on the ground of incompetency or bad char- 
acter. It was enough for him that the Pres. 
ident, having removed Messrs. Arthur and 
Cornell, and officially declared that their 
management. of the custom-house service 
was not satisfactory to him, as the executive 
head of the Government, and in his judg- 
men not conducive to the public interest, 
had nominated two gentlemen to fill the 
vacancies who were satisfactory and in 
sympathy with his views of the service. 
and would oarry them into effect, and 
against whom no objections had been 
urged. Whether the reasons of the 
President for the two removals were good 
was not the question. The proper and only 
question was whether the nominations actu- 
ally made were in themselves such as the 
Senate ought to confirm. ‘It would,” as 
he affirmed, ‘‘be unwise and impolitic, as 
well as disrespectful to the Executive, for 
the Senate not to sustain hifn,” and espe- 
cially to force upon him subordinates who 
were known to have ‘‘no sympathy with his 
efforts,” and thus compel the President to 
use those who were not the men of his 
choice. On these general grounds he made 
‘an earnest appeal to senators to vote for 
confirming the nominations. 
Every man, whether Democrat or Repub 
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lican, who will spend five minutes in taking 
counsel of his candor and honesty, will give 
his assent to the views stated by Senator 
Bayard. The Senator has done credit to 
himself and his party in thus dealing with 
the question, and it isto be regretted that a 
much larger number of Republicans had 
not the good sense and independence to 
follow the example. There can scarcely be 
a worse principle than that of voting for or 
against nominations made by the President 
according to the preferences or at the dic- 
tation of the senator or senators who happen 
to represent the state in which the service is 
to be rendered. The course pursued by 
Senator Conkling practically raised the ques- 
tion whether he or the President should be 
the nominating power in the State of New 
York; and we are heartily glad that the 
Senate has answered the question according 
to the Constitution and the propriety of 
things. 

And, now that the contest has been ended, 
we advise the Republican participants 
therein to stop this warfare permanently. 
Senator Conkling will consult his own in- 
terests as a public man, as well as the inter- 
ests of the party to which he owes all his 
political honors, by taking the advice. 
President Hayes will consult the best inter- 
ests of his Administration by doing nothing 
that shall justly be deemed intolerant or 
proscriptive toward those who sympathize 
with the views of Senat6r Conkling. The 
truth is, there are two wings of Republicans 
in this state, and neither is strong enough to 
dispense with the other without its own de- 
feat. If the Empire State is to be carried 
by Republicans next fall, then this Conk- 
ling-TIayes controversy must be laid aside; 
and we know of no two persons who can do 
so much toward the result as the two most 
directly involved. We advise both to try. 
The interests of the Republican party, and 
of the country as identified therewith, are 
much greater than any peasonal interests 
which it is possible for either to have. 


Editovial Hotes, 


THF telegraphic dispatches from New York 
fo the Chicago papers can hardly have been so 
blind as to justify The Interior in imagining 
and declaring that Dr. Howard Crosby “crossed 
the river from New York to Brooklyn to prefer 
charges” against Dr. Talmage. Of course, he 
did no éuch thing; and a Presbyterian paper 
surprises us which can easily assume that it 
was a member of another presbytery who 
brought charges In the Brooklyn Presbytery. 
In fact, it was another Mr. Crosby. The pres- 
bytery will meet again on Wednesday of this 
week, when the committee charged with the 
duty of making investigation whether the 
“common fame” which charges him ‘ with 
falsehood and deceit and with using improper 
methods of preaching, which bring relig- 
fon into contempt,”’ will report whether 
or not it is well founded. .The committee is a 
fair and candid one, and we hope it will be able 
to find a satisfactory explanation of what has 
been very widely condemned. The Jnterior 
never has heard of any such common fame. It 
is like one of the members of the presbytery, 
who declared that be bad never beard any such 
common fame, but had only seen the charges 
in the newspapers. Well, newspapers are a 
pretty big part of common fame, and when 
they publish court proceedings in which such 
accusations are made they seem to establish 
that the accusations are about as much com- 
mon fame as they can be made. 








Tue report of the executive committee in- 
vestigating the mismanagement of funds by the 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Missionary Noci- 
ety is still delayed. It is reported about Bos- 
ton, in circles likely to be well informed, that 
the matter looks worse, rather than better, and 
that the mortgages and securities in which a 
considerable amount was invested were of the 
flimsiest character. We find, by Jooking at the 
reports of the Massachusetts Society, that its 
income in 1873 from invested funds was $782.19, 
In 1874 a legacy of $25,000 was invested, under 
the name of the Robert Steele Fund, as also 
$1,300, called the Horton Fund. This money 
from the Steele legacy was not given 
on the condition that it be permanently 
invested ; and the trustees in thus fovesting it, 
instead of spending it for the purpose intended, 
have done what needs as much explanation as 
any act of Treasurer Demond. The next year, 
1875, the interest on invested property, includ- 
ing funds called by the names of “Allen, 
Brackett, Brown, Indian, Permanent, Hunne- 
well, Robert Steele, and Roberts funds,” with 
possibly some interest on the 8, Train legacy of 
$5,000, “temporarily invested,” rose to $3,- 





185.33, and in 1876 to $3,697.74, which fell in 
1878 to $3,265.61, in which year $6,200 are 
debited to the “investment and reinvestment 
of funds according to wills.” Of the 
total amount thus invested, it {is evident 
that a large proportion was not “ according 
to wills”; butin accordance with the lack of 
faith onthe part of the managers, who thought 
they must put aside money to support religion 
in a coming evil day, when the churches would 
not be willing to do it. But it really seems 
strange that they did not know that their action 
was illegal, as well as faithless. Looking over 
their reports, we find ths following record of 
action taken at their annual meeting, May 26th, 
1868 : 

‘* Voted. That the vote of the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society at its annual meeting, May 
29th, 1832, by which it became auxiliary to the 
American Home Missionary Society under the 
Eighth Article of the Constitution of that So- 
ciety, be now rescinded, acd that the auxiliary 
relation to that Society be under the Seventh 
Article of said Constitution.” 

The Seventh Article, to which the change was 
made, because somewhat less stringent than the 
Eighth, reads as follows: 

* Any missionary society may become auxill- 
ary by agreeing to pay into thetreasury of this 
Society the whole of its surplus funds,” ete. 

If the executive committee have now retained 
their ‘ surplus funds ”’ for year after year, they 
will have to give explanation. 


WE have seen the statement going the rounds 
of the Eastern press that the Congregational 
Church in Henniker, N. H., had received sev- 
eral Universalists into its membership ; and, in 
order to do so, had expunged from its articles 
of faith the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
We did not give it currency, for the reason 
that the story seemed to us not plausible, inas- 
much as a church would not be likely to go to 
work in that way. A letter of inquiry, directed 
to the Rev. J. H. Hoffman, pastor of that 
church, has brought the more exact information 
that two persons of unblemished Christian 
character, who have lived in Henniker for 
many years and who desired a church home, 
were believers in future punishment, but 
were not settled as to its endlessness. The 
church found their examination satisfactory, 
and voted, with but one vote in a membership 
of 158 cast in the negative, that on the occa- 
sion of their reception the word “ everlasting” 
be omitted in reading the confession of faith. 
The pastor writes : 

‘“Wewould like the chance to du the same 
thing often. Land most of the church do not 
think that non-essential doctrines should debara 
soul from church-fellowship. Indeed, l—and I 
am not alone, by any means—would be glad to 
expunge that article from the creed. | firmly be- 
lieve in the endless punishment of the wicked 
who die impenitent; but because men differ on 
that point it does not follow that they should 
withdraw from each other Christian fellow- 
ship.”’ 

Is it not time for The Congregationalist to say 
something on this case? 


THE discovery has been made that there is 
nothing in the Methodist Discipline to prevent 
the next General Conference or any one follow- 
ing from electing an entire new board of 
bishops. Some of the Methodist papers are 
discussing the subject ; but they do not appear 
to be much alarmed. The first discoverer, we 
have understood, was a famous Methodist di- 
vine of New York City, who is generally sup- 
posed to hold that the episcopal power should 
be curtailed. We imagine that the discovery, by 
whomsoever made, will not be of great use to 
anybody. The General Conference has power 
to make rules and regulations for the Church, 
under the limitations of six restrictive rules. 
The third, which relates to the episcopacy, is 
as follows: 

“They [the General, Conference) shall not 
change or alter any part orrule of our govern- 
ment, s0 as to do away with episcopacy, or 
destroy the plan of our itinerant general super- 
intendency ; but way appoint a missionary 
bishop or superintendent for any of our for- 
eign missions, limiting bis jurisdiction to the 
same respectively." 

There is nothing in this rule, it fs claimed, 
which preveuts the General Conference from 
saying that the bishops, like the editors, agents, 
and secretaries, should bold office four years 
only. It would not be ‘ doing away”’ with the 
episcopacy to make it a four-year office ; neither 
would it be destroying the “plan of our 
itinerant general superintendency.”” The appa- 
rent meaning of the latter clause is that the 
bishops shull not be allowed to become dio- 
cesan, except on foreign missions. The question 
is: Is it a part of the “plan of our itinerant 
general superintendency”’ that the episcopal 
office shall be of life tenure? Does the word 
“plan” in the connection refer to anything but 
the intinerancy of the general superintendents ? 
But for the exception which follows, we should 
be inclined to answer in the affirmative. As it 
is, the rule seems to us to present no obstacle 
to quadrennial elections of bishops. There is 
no question as to what the practice has been 
or as to what the conseneus of the Charch ie 
relative to the tenure of the episcopacy. If the 
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General Conference has the power to prescribe 
quadrennial elections by simple resolution, it 
certainly has never exercised it, nor is it at all 
likely to. It can at any time, with the concur- 
rence of the annual conferences, make any 
changes in the episcopacy it deems proper ; and 
if the Church wanted four-year bishops, which 
it does not, the constitutional way would be 
thecourse that would be taken in any event 
to get them. We do not touch the ques 
tion as to whether the Rule, which was adopted 
in 1808, expired by limitation in 1812, Its 
presence in the Discipline is prima facie evi- 
dence of its right to be there. We believe the 
Church is satistied with its episcopal plan, 
which is one of the least objectionable 
features of the Methodist governmental system. 
There are few who would consider it wise to 
make the judges of the United States Supreme 
Court elective quadrennially, instead of for life 
or good behavior. We can see good reasons 
why bishops should not be compelled to de- 
pend upon the votes of every general confer- 
ence for their continuance in office, or be re- 
turned to the ranks upon a mere whim, or to 
give place to a more popular candidate. 

WE really cannot do what Neal Dow asks of 
us. We fear it would be regarded almost asa 
piece of malice if we were to publish—even bad 
we room to do it—the 5,200 names of ‘‘the 
rich, the good, and the great of New York” 
who signed the call for the Castle Garden 
meeting in 1850 in support of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Those 5,200 men are all ashamed 
of it now, and not one of them, glad as they 
were then to speak or to have their names read 
in defense of oppression, would like to 
have their blunder recalled just vow They 
are now at the head of prominent business 
firms; they have gained high distinction 
as Republican statesmen, some of them, 
they are honored in the President's Cabinet or 
in Congress; and they have done good service, 
some of them, for freedom. Only they had 
not learned then to hitch their wagon to a 
star, and they made a mistake over which we 
are not inclined to boast againstthem If Mr 
Dow wishes to know who they were, let him 
read the names in a business directory of New 
York in 1850; or let him call at our office and 
see the pamphlet report of that infamous meet- 
ing, with its mighty list of the signers to the 
call, The two or three who refused looked 
smalltheu, The big majority looks very tnsig- 
nificant now. The star leads, and that star te 
God’s truth. 


THe Senate, after a session continuing for 
eleven hours, last week adopted the resolutions 
of Senator Edmunds affirming the validity of 
the recent amendments to the Constitution, 
and also the right and duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to provide for the enforcement of 
their guaranties. All the Republicans present 
voted for the resolutions, and all the Democrats 
present voted against them; and, hence, the 
vote on both sides was a strictly party vote 
That our readers may see just what the matter 
was upon which the two parties thus divided 
we reproduce the resolutions, as follows : \ 

“* Resolved, That it is the judgment of the 
Senate that the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States have been legally ratified, and 
afe as valid and of the same paramount author- 
ity as any other part of the Constitution ; that 
the people of each state bave a common in- 
terest in the enforcement of the whole Con- 
stitution in every state in the Union ; and that 
itis alike the right and duty of Congress to 
enforce sald amendments and to protect every 
citizen in all the rights thereby secured by the 

ws of the general character already passed 

or that purpose, and by furtber apeecgeite 
legislation so far as such enforcement and pro- 
tection are not secured by existing laws, and 
that it is the duty of the Executive Department 
of the Government faithfully and with diligence 
to carry all such laws into impartial execution, 
and of Congress to appropriate all moneys 
needful to that end. 

** Resolved further, That it is the duty of Con- 
gress to provide by law for the full and im- 
= protection of all citizens of the United 

tates legally qualified in the right to vote for 

representatives in Congress, and to this end 
the Committee on the Judiciary be and it here- 
by is instructed to prepare and report as soon 
us may be a Dill for the protection of such 
rights and the punishment of infractions 
thereof.” 
It is well to remember that when these amenda- 
ments were proposed in Congress they were 
opposed by the Democrats in both houses; that 
when they were submitted to the states for rati- 
tication they were rejected by every state con- 
trolled by a Democratic legislature ; that for a 
long time after their adoption they were de- 
nounced as invalid by the Democratic party, 
both North and South ; and that the Democrats 
in Congress opposed the enactment of any laws 
for their enforcement. The vote of the Demo- 
cratic senators last week corresponds exactly 
with these antecedents of the Democratic party. 
Put that party in power, and all enforcement 
legislation will be swept from the statute-book 
of the nation, and the amendments reduced, as 
nearly as possible, toa mere nullity. Are the 
American people prepared to accept such a re- 
sult? Tf not, they must keep Democracy out 
of power, 








It is a noteworthy fact that the Democratic 
senators, in their speeches against the Ed- 
munds resolutions, managed to steer clear of 
the second resolution, which relates to the pro- 
tection of all citizens of the United States 
legally qualitied in the right to vote for repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and directs the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate to prepare a bill on 
this subject. This is really the practical part 
of the resolutions, inasmuch as it proposes a 
direct effort at legislation; and it, moreover, 
beyond all question, comes within the legislat- 
ive power of Congress. The Constitution says: 
“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives 
shall be prescribed in each state by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing senators.” 
This gives to the legislature of each state the 
authority to prescribe by law “the times, 
places, and manner of holding’ these 
elections; and, with the exception specified, 
it expressly authorizes Congress “to make 
or alter such regulations,’ in its discretion. 
Congress, hence, has, with this exception, all 
the power that the states have; and when it 
acts and so far as it acts such action is a part 
of “the supreme law of the land.’’ Congress 
has, to some extent, already exercised this 
power, not in determining who are legal voters, 
but in making regulations for the election of 
iis own members; and if the exigency demands 
further legislation, then it is perfectly within 
its competency to supply the want. It is the 
sheerest nonsense to be prating, as many Demo- 
crats do, about state rights, as against this 
power or the duty of its proper exercise. The 
Democratic senators showed their prudence in 
not thus foolishly committing themselves 
against one of the clearest propositions in the 
Constitution 


.We do not see how it can be made any 
clearer than Dr. Bacon has made it in an article 
which we publish this week that liberty of in- 
vestigation in the attempt to“justify the ways 
of God to men,"’ is quite as much a historic 
characteristic of Congregationalism as are the 
items of its belief. It might be well, then, for 
the opponents of the Vermont resolution to 
offer the following resolution, which shall be 
couched (fotidem verbis, with the mere change of 
the words in Italics: 

‘* Resolved. That the General Conveution of 

Congregational Churches in Vermont under- 
stand that to be a pastor of a Congregational 
church indicates and requires the acceptance of 
the historic liberty of these churches, as it has 
been from time to time expressed by their rep- 
resentative assemblies; and that to remain 
pastor of a Congregational church and to claim 
denominational fellowship with our Churches 
and ministers, after any substantial part of this 
historic liberty has been repudiated, is con- 
sidered by us as a breach of faith and incon- 
sistent with bonor and Christian charity.” 
We could oot consistently support this reso- 
lution , but we do believe that the man who 
repudiates the historic liberty of the Congre- 
gatiohal body deserves quite as much to be 
called & faithless, unchristian, and dishonorable 
villain as be who denies the historic belief. 


...Here is what one mathematician writes 
of another: 


* Hence it is that the geometer receives with 
such sublime — and glorious anticipations 
anpourncements like that made by Peirce, at 
Baltimore, in 1855—that in « new set of simple 
curves just discovered there was employment 
for the highest mathematical genius, in making 
only a preliminary examination, to last at least 
forty thousand million years.” 


Ip India there ia an eminent school of philoso- 
phers, wbo are said to pass their lives each in 
the beatitic contewplation of his own navel; 
thie preliminary examination fitting them for 
the absorption of at least forty thousand mil- 
liona of years tu which to complete the inves 
ligation. 


.... The Charity entertainment for the poor 
of New York, op Monday evening, was the 
grand soctal eveut of the season. The Acad- 
emv of Music was ablaze with beauty and 
wealth, and the most fashionable people of 
New York and Brooklyn were present, to say 
nothing of distinguished strangers. The build 
ing was crowded ; the toilets of the ladies were 
elegant , the supper, served by Delmonico, was 
perfect; and everything passed over in the 
smoothest manner possible. But, better than 
all, the entertainment was a success financially. 
Much credit is due to the managers, and espe- 
cially to the president, Mr. Arthur Leary. 


.... The Rev. James M. Whiton bas been iv- 
vited to the pastorate of the First Congrega 
tional Church in Newark, N. J. Before the 
matter was settled the attention of the church 
was called to the fact that he is the author of 
a book called “Is * Eternal’ Punishment End- 
less?’ and, in response to letters of inquiry 
sent by the clerk of the church, replies were re- 
ceived from President Porter, Dr. Budington, 
and others endorsing him as a snitable man for 
the pastorate of an Orthodox church. 


...- The liveliest theological discussion of the 
day is that going on in a somewhat discursive 
style in The Mt. Kisco(N. Y.) Weekly, between 
the Hon. John Jay and Father M. W. Newman. 
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The discussion is of great length, and the 
charges against the Roman Church are brought 
out with great fullness by Mr. Jay, and replied 
to and retorted with no little ability by Father 
Newman. Meanwhile The Weekly tinds room 
for nothing else. 

.-»-The amount of legal-tender notes re- 
deemed with gold during the month of Jan- 
uary was $1,571,725, and the amount of gold 
voluntarily exchanged for legal-tender notes 
was $1,617,400, showing that the Treasury of 
the United States during the first month of 
resumption received in exchange for legal- 
tender notes $45,675 more gold than it paid out 
in the redemption of such notes. 

..-.The question whether a clergyman can 
perform the nuptial ceremony in his own mar- 
riage has been in litigation for the last three 
years in the courts of Ireland, and the decision 
finally reached is that such a marriage is valid. 
It would be, of course, under the rule of com- 
mon law, which regards marriage simply as a 
civil contract and requires no formal ceremony 
for its celebration. 

- Aleading Southern Democratic member 
of the House of Representatives says: ‘‘ We 
people of the South have no opinions on finance 
which we will not surrender in five minutes for 
the sake of success.”” This is frank and prob- 
ably not far from the truth; and if the same 
were sald of a large part of Northern Democ- 
racy, it would be equally true. 


....The interminable Vanderbilt will suit, 
after a suspension of two months, has again 
resumed operations before Surrogate Calvin. 
The proponents of the will are now presenting 
evidence to show—what nobody doubted before 
his death—that Cornelius Vanderbilt, the testa- 
tor, was legally of sound mind when he made 
his will, 


....We thank The Christian Mirror for ite 


ayy rently successful labor in clearing the 
memory of Cashier Barron, of the Dexter Bank, 
of the charge of misappropriation and suicide. 


It seems to make it clear that he deserves the 
crown of martyrdom which was generally 
ussigned to him at the time of his death. 

cau A council called to ordain a Baptist min- 
ister in Minnesota has refused to do so, on the 
ground that the man does not believe in 
woman’s speaking in meeting. That is revers- 
ing the Presbyterian decision, and both are 
equally bad, Liberty within Christianity is the 
true ryle, 

.»»-Chace, the Fall River defaulter, is being 
turned to good account in cutting out paste- 
board for hat-boxes, in the state-prison of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 









on the character of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Stace proprietors have adopted the 
motto originated by Baldwin the Clothier. 
The price tells and everybody tells the price. 
The stages are full! 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Tue oldest fire insurance company in the 
State of New Jersey is the Newark Fire Insur- 
ance Company, which was chartered a 
years ago and has been in successful operation 
ever since. With a capital of a quarter of a 
million dollars, it has always been under a suc- 
cessful and pe management. From the 
statement of the company, published on an- 
other page, we learn that the assets are $740,- 
113.11, and the net surplus over all liabilities is 
$366,531.63, The assets are all well invested, 
and it is the aim of the company not so much 
to insure large amounts in cities as to afford a 
reliable insurance for the people in general for 
their homes and places of business. Under the 
direction of the president, Mr. C. M. Woodruff, 
and the secretary, Mr. Jolin J. Henry, the com- 
pany is well managed. Besides the office in 
this city, at 152 Broadway, there are branch 
offices in Boston, Chicago, and all the principal 
cities and towns of the country. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL. 


‘The Commercial Mutual Marine and Fire In- 
surance Company, of this city, presents its 
annual statement to the public through our 
columns. It shows total receipts for premiums 
{n round numbers, $340,000 ; losses paid, $152,- 
O00; return premiums and commissions, 
$33,000; and total assets, $817,000. This is one 
of the oldest institutions of its class in the city, 
is under able and conservative management, 
and is worthy of confidence. Its officers an 
trustees embrace many of the leading business 
men of the city, who give this institution their 
best attention 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue Oratorio Society, under the leadership of 
Dr. L. Damrosch, will perform Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul,’ at Steinway Hall, next Tuesday 
afternoon, February 18th, and on the followin 
Wednesday evening. The excellent work o 
this Society in the past insures a fine perform- 
ance of this grand oratorio. 





The public will be glad to Jearn that Col. 
Mapleson has made arrangements for another 
opera season at the Academy of Music, before 
his return to England, which will begin Mon- 
day evening, February 24th, and continue fif- 
teen nights. The unquestionable success of 
the last Mapleson opera season shows clearly 
that the public appreciate a first-class company, 
and Col. Mapleson can depend upon good 
houses fu the future. 


‘Little Red Riding Hood”? is now being per- 
formed at the Aquarium, before scores of 
laughing children and delighted old folks. This 
entertainment. is entirely harmless, and one to 
which no mother need hesitate to take her 
children. 





The Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, of Boston, ts 
giving « cours® of very instructive and interest- 
ing lectures at the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Brooklyn, descriptive of Roman Life and 
Greek Art in Ancient Pompeti. The next lec- 
ture, on Antique Paintings, will be given this 
(Thursday) evening, The same course will be 
given in New York, at Chickering Hall, begin- 
ing the first week in March. 


TO FARMERS. 








and always proves true. 





Dr. Price's Flavoring Extracts require much 
less in quantity, and, when used in cakes, pud- 
dings, ete., makes them delicious. 

EE 


Tue total debt of the city of San Francisco 
is &,52?,500 ; the assessed valuation of proper- 
ty in 1877 was $254,702,960, an increase of $152,- 
614,071 in seven years. The debt of the city is 
less than 8 per cent. of the assessed valuation 
of the property. A part of this debt consists 
of Sinking Fund 7 per cent. bonds, due in 1896, 
the same being issued for widening Dupont 
Strect. There was a question about the legality 
of these bonds; but that has been decided fa- 
vorably by the Supreme Court of the state. A 





limited amount of these bonds, which, as will 
be seen, are unquestionably well secured, can 
be bought from Messrs. Perkins, Livingston, 
Post & Co. Few cities can make so favorable 
a showing respecting debt and the means for 
carrying or paying it.—Hvening Post. 
a —— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Messrs. J. & C. JOHNSTON, corner Broad- 
way and Twenty-second Street, are now offer- 
ing great bargains to housekeepers in the shape 
of table linens, napkins, doylies, lunch-cloths, 
and satin damasks. Alsoin sheetings and in 
Richardson’s celebrated fronting and pillow- 
case linens, towelings, including novelties in 
linen momie cloths, stand covers, tidies, ete. 
Orders by mail from every section of the coun- 
try are solicited. This firm, we assure our read- 
ers, is entirely reliableand will give all orders 
the best personal attention. Write to them. 

ee eel 


Tue Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser states that two 
brothers by the name of Osgood, from Brad- 
ford, Pa., one blind 32 and the other 40 years, 
from cataract, were both restored to vision by 
operations at the bands of Dr. Thad. 8. Up de 
Graff, surgeon to the Elmira Surgical Institute 

TC ——— 


‘THe Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 


I 

THover THEY MAY OBSTINATELY Resist the 
action of other external remedies, ulcera con 
taining proud flesh, swellings, tumors, and 
scrofulous sores speedily heal under the purify- 
ing and soothing influence of HEenry’s Car- 
ROLIC SALVE, the promptest and most efficient 
topical application ever discovered or used. It 
{s Pelieved that there is no chronic sore or erup- 
tion that may not be eradicated by this ineom- 
parable purifier. Sold by all druggists. 


Mr. Wiiiiam H, Carson, wholesale and re- 
tail seedsman, 125 Chambers Street, New York, 
who claims to have first introduced to the 
public the Pearl Millet, advertises in our 
columns the seed which produces this desir- 
able fodder plant. This seed should be in 
the hands of every farmer in the country who 
desires to produce, economically, the largest pos- 
sible amount of first-rate fodder. Mr. Carson 
will send sample packages of this seed, free by 
mail to any address, at the prices named in 
his advertisement The demand promises to 
be very large this season, and all who desire it 
at present prices should send their orders 
early. Mr. Carson is known to us to be a relia- 
ble man in every respect, and our readers may 
depend on his honestly fulfilling all his prom- 
ises. He will send to any address his lowest 
cash price-list of all his specialties, including 
this and other valuable fodder plants; and also 
his new catalogue of flower and garden seeds, 
— he has a large stock. Send him your 
order. 


TT 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, Composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relieve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. For sale 
by druggists. 

a — 

To BE OF PERMANENT KENEFIT, a medicine 
must reach the source of the disease. The rea- 
son why ScoviLt’s BLoop anp Liver Syrup 
is so successful in overcoming scrofulous and 
eruptive complaints is that it entirely roots out 
those impurities which give rise to them. The 
cause of the evil being thus removed and the 
normal purity of the circulation restored, the 
skin resumes its original clearness and sores 
and pimples disappear, Sold by all druggists. 

e + nerv rostration, 
ant SP Totes ce etetred Aeuiity oovel’ tp taking 
Mensman’s Peptonized Beef Tonic, the only 


preparation of beef containing its entire nutritious 
. It is not a mere stimulant, like the ex- 
properties. Rx. nn Y ex- 
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fon, nervy: tration, overwerk, or acute 
diseases, particularty if Hing m pulm 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





THe INDEPENDENT, in common with nearly 
all weekly newspapers, is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop is received, the 
majority desiring it so, in order that no break 
may occur and no numbers be lost. Every issue 
of the paper contains a notice to subscribers to 
this effect. If a subscriber wishes his paper 
stopped at the end of the year, let him, when 
remitting his subscription, say for one year 
only; or else, Jefore the expiration of 
his subscription, write us to stop at the 
end of his year. As our mailing-list 
must of necessity be made up one week in 
advance, we should be notified of stops or 
changes in address two weeks in advance. If 
the paper overruns the paid subscription, and 
a subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting tothe postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, a8 we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-oflice 
they are sent. 





CLUB RATES. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that we have made some important 
reductions in the prices at which we can 
supply other newspapers and periodicals in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT. 

Those who wish to take one or more 
publications with THe INDEPENDENT will 
save time and money by remitting to us at 
per terms given in our Club Rates. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 


A New YEar’s present of one or more 
volumes of the Household Edition of Charles 
Dickens’s Works would be very acceptable 
to any friend or relation. We have changed 
our offer somewhat, making it more attract- 
ive and liberal. For which see page 29 of 
this issue. 








To those subscribers who have ordered Rev. 
Joseph Cook’s book entitled ‘‘ Marriage’’ we 
wish to say that the same will be issued from 
the press about March Ist, and that we shall 
fill all orders as soon as possible after that date. 





TERRIBLY EXHAUSTING ARE THE NIGHT 
Sweats which accompany consumption. But 
they, as well as the — 8 of coughing, are 
invariably broken up by Dr. Wm. Ha.u’s Bat 
SAM FOR THE LuNGs, which conquers the deadly 
malady, as well as bronchitis, pneumonia, pleu- 
risy, asthma, diphtheria, and all other affec- 
tions of the throat, lungs, and chest. It saves 
thousands from untimely graves and is invalu- 
able in rescuing children from the croup, whoop- 
ing cough, and quinsy. It is sold by all drug- 
gists. 





Burnetr’s COcoAINE allays irritation, re- 
moves all tendency to dandruff, and invigor- 
ates the action of the capillaries in the highest 
degree The Cocoatne has earned a deserved 
reputation for promoting the growth and pre- 
serving the beauty of the human hair, Ladies 
dressing their hair elaborately for the evening 
will find that it imparts a healthy natural gloss 


to the hair and will cause it to retain its shape 
for hours. 





Sr. Nicuoxias Hotel, Broadway.  First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





THERE is panne powders sold in bulk for 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder which is not 
his. The genuine is iu cans only. 


FACTORY FACTS. 

CLosE continement, careful attention to all 
factory work gives the operatives pallid faces, 
,00r appetite, languid, miserable feelings, poor 
blood, inactive liver, kidney and urinary 
troubles; and all the physicians and medicines 
in the world cannot help them unless they get 
out doors or use Hop Bitters, made of the 
purest and best of remedies, and especially for 
such cases, having abundance of health, sun- 
shine, and rosy cheeks in them. None need 
suffer if they will use them freely. They coat 
but a trifle. See another column. 





To Devetop HEALTHY AND HARMONIOUS 
AcTION among the organs of secretion and di- 
ao: take Dr. Mort’s VEGETABLE Liver 

ILLS, Which healthfully stimulate the liver, 
give tone and regularity to the liver, counteract 
a tendency to costiveness, and purify the blood. 
Their cathartic action is unaccompanied by 
griping, and is never violent and abrupt, but 
always gradual and natural. These pills are of 
the greatest assistance in overcoming scrof- 
ulous tumors and eruptive maladies. All drug- 
gists sell it. 





He is the “ee who does the most to make 
others peppy. 1¢ inventor of Herrick Allen’s 
Gold Medal Salaratus must bethe happiest man 
in existence ; for we hazard nothing in saying 
that the use of the Gold Medal Salaratus can- 
not fail to make a happy household. Our bet- 
ter half says she does not fear of our ever 
frowning as long as she can get the genuine 
Herrick Allen’s. We say success to the invent- 
or, and if everybody knew how good it is no 
other would be used. A good many of our 





merchants have it. Their depot is 1123 Liberty 
Street, New York. 
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THE success of Thermaline as a cheap and re- 
liable substitute for Quinine is unparalleled. 
It cures Chills and Fevers in every instance and 
sells at 25c. per box. 





A MODEL paper. Only one dollar a year is 
now the subscription price of the Troy Weekly 
Times. When one looks at its well-filled pages 
and considers the excellence and variety of 
their contents, he cannot but be surprised. 
Such a rate and such a mass of information and 
literary wealth rarely go together. Send for it. 








ae 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best tn the 
world. The inventor has used this splendid Hair Dye 
for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no injury to 
his health—proof that it is the only true and perfect 
Dye. Harmless, reliable, Instantaneous. No disap- 
pointment ; no ridiculous tints ; remedies the ill effects 
of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black 
or Brown. Sold and properly applied at BATCH- 
ELOR'S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold 
by all Druggists. 


BALD HEADS — 


can be covered with a plece exactly fiited to the Bald 
spot, 60 perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear as if each hair were just issuing 
from the skin, the hair omy epg | of the same shade 
and texture as the growing. air, They are so perfect 
they cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond St., New York. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 
















%y CORSETS, 


21 E. 16th St, 
New York. 





ANwy 
Skirt-Supporter Shoulder-Brace Corset. 

A sure cure for stooping Girls and Ladies whose 
occupations cause them to become round-shouldered. 
—e Corset with Band, warranted to keep in 
place. 

21 East 16th St. and 39 Union Square, 


WILL REMOVE, MARCH 41st, TO 921 
AND 923 BROADWAY. 


MORETON FARM SEEDS. 


Catalogue of Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds, Po- 
tatoes, etc. for 1879, with directions for cultivation 
sent free to any reader of THE INDEPENDENT who will 
send me his address on a postal card. 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 


FINE WATCHES LOWER, 
New Price List of American Wal 
tham Watches, with deseription and 
yereee of over 100 Fine Gold or Silver 

atches, sent toany address fora 
8c. stamp. It describes how I send 











any money. Undoubted Keference 
iven. N. H. WHITE, Jeweler, 
ewark, N. J. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
300 CHURCHES 


IN AND ABOUTPHILADELPH!4 HAVE 
THE BURDETT ORGAN. 





GAELL »s 


do w#add 


AX 


sc ONVEG 


MATCHLESS” IS THE UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 





> 6s 


ddress 


BURDETT ORGAN C0,, Limited, Erie, Pa, 


WILL BE SENT FREE. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRAN NEW ORGAN, 


together with a large Instruction Book, 
i. 





rers in WASHINGTON, WaRREN 
County, New Jersey, and their iiereased business 
warrants them in mak this splendid offer. Do not 
fail to address make your home hap 


them, py with 
ene of their superb 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, Feb. 7th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazi. CorFEe.—There has 
been a very quiet market for the past three 
days’ and the total movement in invoices for 
the period has amounted to only 6,684 bags. 
The cause is probably to be found in the 
large stock in second hands, and the desire 
on the part of buyers to await the arival of 
the steamer now overdue, in order to have a 
better selection of samples. There is not 
much stock offering from first hands. Mrip 
Cor¥rreEs.—Nothing of importance has trans- 
pired in Padang. Values are firm, on the 
basis of the large business lately transacted, 
anda good jobbing trade is reported. In 
West India descriptions the market con- 
tinues very strong; but business is restricted 
by the limited supplies available, especially 
of Maracaibo, and the high limits at which 


much of the stock is held. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... ll (@i64 
Santos, Best to Choice.............. 16 (@17 
P. vdang Arete eee ceee seeusieeuceer 25 (@28 
PO ear cagsdbcskacevedeseanekin 264 (O27 
MURMURS veecuadcues aaNcesceydeese WW @ly 
PIN NIN s.6 040500 <seeccea vonscanceese 175 (@18 


TEA.—There has been a fair trade in 
Greens and Oolongs and a good trade in 
Japans at full figures. Last week’s auction 
sile was well attended and full prices were 
obtained for Greens, Japans, and good For- 
mosas; but common Formosas and Amoy 
Oolongs sold lower. The crop of Amoys 
this season is very poor. We quote: 


RUNGE dae cade ctoes doageeweceavcens 20 @50 
WOM PENN cscs vetinc’d ivsencaucce 18 (@s0 
English Breakfast... ......ccccccccces 20 @% 
Uncolored Japan........cccsoccescccs 22 (@60 
DOM ac osecesannseedvasdinnouuge, 20 @% 


SUGAR. — Raw SuGar.—The market 
was dull and lower on Wednesday; but 
since then there has been more inquiry and 
much less disposition to sell, and yesterday 
it would have heen difticult to purchase ex- 
cept on the basis of our present quotations. 
Refiners are again in want of stock, on 
account of the improved distribution of 
their production, and, as the offerings are 
light, the market closes with an improved 
tone and quotations. RrFINED.—The mar- 
ket was excited on Thursday, and a 
fair business was transacted at an advance 
of 4@} of a cent on Softs, the stock being 
well sold up; but yesterday there was less 
(lemand, and, while prices were quotably 
unchanged, the day was a quiet one and the 
supply equal to the demand, except for 
grades worth from 6} to 7 cents, which were 


scarce and wanted. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 64 @ 64 
SE BNE. cs cc tctccscicccces 9% @9 
RHUMITE.  cc.cccscsesscccsece 9 @ Wm 
POOR sc cascceesscceioce —@s 
GRARUL ATED. . 266000 -s ccccsccee +. BE @ BE 
iment A, Grocers’....... 8% @ 84 
Steam Refined Mbsets wiaad St @ 84 

gmt hp PORTE Oe 4 @8 

YeELLow —Coffee C.......cccccccses i @ i 

eee @7 


MOLASSES.—There has been some in- 
quiry for boiling descriptions of the new 
crop. There is the usual inquiry from the 
jobbing trade for grocery qualities; but this 
business continues of a very retail character. 
New Orteans.—There has been a trifle 
more inquiry for the higher grades and 
more business doing; but the lower qualities 
are still heavy and neglected. The market 


generally is quiet and very nominal in value. 
We quote: 


Cuna, Grocery Grades 


“Boiling Grades. PHO PERIS th 2a 
NEw ORLEANS, New Crop, Fancy.. -— (@38 
Cee... 6. 32 @34 


FISH.—The jobbing trade for Mackerel 
is fairly active, but invoices at present find a 
slow outlet. The feeling, however, is one 
of confidence, and with the advance of the 


season holders anticipate an improved in- 
qguiry. We quote: 
CopFISH: 

George’s Cod, per qtl.. 


- 400 @ 4 23 
Grand Bank God........ 3 00 @ 3 2 
Pickled, Seale, per bbl... 3 75 @ 450 
Tickled’ Cod, per bbl.... 3 50 @ 4 00 
MACKEREL: 
No. | Db sndsnscusiren 12 00 @20 ¢ 
IEW WG sc ccscssecics 5 50 ¢ 6 50 
ee 6 00 @ 7 00 
No. 3 Medium........... 350 @ 4 00 
SaLmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 
HeRntne, Sealed, per box...... 14 18 
HERRING, No. 1, per box...... - B@ 


SALT.—Both Fine and Bulk are dull and 
nominal in price, and any effort made to 
increase the volume of trade results in low 

gures. We quote: 
Liverpoo) Fine, Ashton’s........— 2 50 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 10 2 40 
In small bags, 45inabbl........  — 
Tn small pockets, 100 in a aa 











ASHES.—The demand is for corres 


parcels only. We quote: 
Pot, Ist sort.......... ebdcesiccctscscl i @4e 
We  saicvnvace Maueeusubacconeke — @ 5} 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.— FiLour. — We 
have to note a continued limited demand 
for all grades except shipping extras, and 
only a moderate inquiry for these. There 
are some buyers for the West Indies, as also 
for the Provinces, at previously quoted 
prices. The receipts are moderate and 
about equal the sales, so that there is no ac- 
cumulation to speak of. SouTHERN FLouR 
has met with some favor for export, at pre- 
vious prices. Family grades are very quiet, 
but steady. Rye FLour remains quiet, but 
prices are unchanged. Corn Mra has 
been in limited demand and prices are 
barely sustained, except Brandywine, which 
brings full prices. We quote: 


Unsound Flour................... 2 vO@ 3 50 
SEG CRIIGU Ro ot cencecnescsctccoss % 23@ 3 60 
SEE ION Moaidnicdin si odarainieeccceeseus 2 Wa 2 
State Shipping Extra.............. 3 90@ 4.10 
Ohio, Ind., and Mic th. Amber...... 4 601@ 4:90 
White....... 4 75@ 5 25 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 3 T(@ 4 2% 
New Process .......... 5 Th@ & 00 
Southern Flour................... 2 25@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 bbs.... ........ 2 70@ 8 2 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 bbls..... 1 70@ 1 90 
Corn Meal, per bbl................ 2 iw 3 50 


GRAIN.—Wnueart. —The market for Red 
Winter, though quiet, was firmer on 
Wednesday, when better prices were ob- 
tained for both cash and future delivery. 
Subsequently the market was dull and de- 
pressed, and the advance was lost and the 
market closed dull. Amber Winter is in 
favor and strong. White Wheat has con- 
tinued to be neglected, and prices have 
favored the buyer, without showing any 
decided change. Spring Wheat has met 
with very little favor; yet holders have 
remained firm in their views, and the few 
lots sold have brought full prices, the mar- 
ket closing strong at the prices quoted be- 
low. Corn.—The market for new was 
firmer on Wednesday, under a fair inquiry; 
but subsequently the demand abated and 
prices declined considerably, the market 
closing dull and nearly nominal. Rye.— 
There has been a more active movement in 
Rye for export, at rather better prices. 
BaRLRY remains dull and prices ure little 
better than nominal. Oats.—There has 
prevailed a fair inquiry for consumption, 
speculation, and export, under which the 
market has ruled a shade tirmer, but closing 
quiet and easy. BrANS.—The demand for 
both Mediums and Marrows continues mod 
crate at steady prices. Other kinds remain 


quiet but steady, except Pea Beans, which 
are easier, We quote: 





WHEAT: 
WED MOE vc viccccccecacus 1 OY @ 1 10 
j 1 09. 
0101 
1 094 
1 09 
A ia odin a ndeddcane 57 @ = 604 
WWM esieces nescacsocccs 56 @ 59 
Corn : 
Western Yellow........... 4 @ 62 
Western White............ H@ 49 
Oats: 
WET otic cedaisncuteuces ww (m@ 8S 
BM nvsvadacucecapensn 30 @ 31 
BARLEY 
MR ve hace bad vecbcceceus 65 @ 85 
CII s 66.65:06-0sendpances 85 @ 1 15 
BEANS 
I iid cceccaneusd f.o.b. 1 40 @ 1 45 
Rv siiiins: cacrtuawtian 130 @ 135 
White Kidney............. 175 @180 
Red Kidney....... Qiiasees 250 @ 2 5S 
Oh dndcdpebes cxsecdsades 150 @1 55 


CATTLE MARKET.—The reports cur 
rent that the British Government had pro 
hibited the import of American Cattle are 
incorrect. No action has as yet been taken 
there; but the agricultural interests are 
endeavoring to induce the Privy Council to 
schedule the United States as an infected 
country. During the week under review 
there has been a fairinquiry for Beef Cattle, 
and, though the quality offering was gener- 
ally fair, buyers sought extra stock, which 
was not obtainable in any quantity. The ex- 
treme range was 74@10} cents for Cattle to 
dress 55@56 Ibs..to the gross ewt.; the out- 
side price for extra choice. The shipments 
for the week were 8,582 qrs. Beef, and 315 
Live Cattle. There was rather more inquiry 
for Milch Cows, and the receipts were taken 
within the range of $35@65. Calves were 
in request, and pievious quotations were 
easily maintained; choice Milk-fed Veal 
quoted 6@7} cents. For Sheep and Lambs 
there was a fair inquiry; but the tone of the 
market was weak. Common to choice 
Sheep ranged from 44@64 cents. The ship- 





ments for week ate nie were 300 
Live Sheep and 8,200 carcasses Mutton. Live 
Hogs ruled steady at $3.90@$4.15 per 100 
Ibs. The receipts for the week were 10,317 
Beef Cattle, 74 Cows, 741 Calves, 23,642 
Sheep, and 30,349 Hogs. 
PROVISIONS.—Pork—The market has 
ruled quiet during the three days un- 
der review; but has undergone no 
radical change. DREssED Hogs have con- 
tinued in demand at improved prices, 
though closing easier. BAcon has met with 
only moderate demand at the old prices. 
Cur Meats have undergone no change of 
note. The demand continues light. Larp— 
The market has been somewhat irregular; 
but the changes have, nevertheless, been of 
an unimportant character. Brrr.—The 
demand continues light and prices are with- 
out change. We hear of only small sales at 
prices within the range of the annexed quo- 
tations. Brer Hams.—The market remains 
quiet, but firmer, at about $17@$17.50 for 
Western, though we hear of no further 





business. We quote: 
PorK: 
Mess, Western, new ....... 10 25 (lu 50 
Extra Prime, Western...... 8 50 @ 9 00 
PPG MOO eida! cecccccacass 9 50 @10 75 
Cut MEatTs : 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4(@ 4h 
Dry Salted Shoulders......... B\@ 44 
Pickled Bellies........ .....4. 44q@ 54 
Pickled Hams............... 64@ — 
TOM no ciccnds ceisncecace 74(@10 
BaG0... 02000 cescesce covcecs 5 @ 54 
LARD: 
Western, Steam, tcs., pr., 
POU MNP OW inacecacaecace 6 Tim 6 80 
City, prime... ..cccccccces 6 70 @ — — 
) Serer err ere 700 @ 730 
BEEF: 
Plain Mess, per Wei vances 9 00 @ 11 00 





Extra Mess, ...10 00 (@ 11 50 
Prime Mess, tierces ..-17 00 (@ 2 00 
Packet, per *  pgeenatent: 11 00 @ 12 00 
City Extra and India Mess, 

NOS dv ddccedctveccuad 19 00 @21 00 

HAY.—The market is always influenced 
by the quantity offering, and, as the current 
receipts are now more liberal, the demand is 
a little slack. Prices, however, have not 
varied. We quote Shipping 40@45 cents, 
prime grades 70@80, medium do. 50 
@65, and Clover and Salt 30@40. For 
Straw there is yet considerable inquiry and 
the tone of the market is steady. The quo- 
tations are for Long Rye 50@60 cents, Short 
do. 40@45, and Oat 35@45, cash. 

WOOL. —Siuce our last the effect of the 
recent failures has become more apparent, 
as we find that in Boston an easier feeling 
has manifested itself and that some parties 
are disposed to force their stocks. This 
feeling, though less pronounced, is grad- 





ually showing itself here, for the relations 
of Boston and New York are so close that 
whatever affects one must the other. Just 
previous to the announcement of these East- 
ern difficulties the market had acquired a 
very firm position, and the opinion was gen- 
eral that we were upon the road to pros- 
perity. Asitis now, matters have greatly 
changed. Parties who once _ purchased 
without their credit being doubted are now 
approached cautiously, and those applying 
for material ure carefully investigated be- 
fore they are permitted to handle the stock 





required. In fact, it is difficult to judge 
who is and who is not sound, for the recent 
disclosures prove that business does not as 
yet rest upon a substantial basis. We quote: 


pre So eee -— 36 @— 38 
DO Ee — 28 (a— 35 
ha cccctcddcnticsuacas — 28 (w— 35 
° 2. (eee — 17 «a— 2 
Superfine Pulled................. — 32 @— 36 
a RE ARB Errore — 21 @— % 
IO ha wks cd veces vedints — — @— 17 
Ce re Cirnsd csccccdccccss ss — 12 @— % 
- I 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market is quiet. Fine 
Butter in better supply and prices favor the 
buyer, Creamery being quoted 1@2 cents 
lower. Other grades are unchanged, though 
quiet. We quote: 


CONG GIMENO o 55 Bis 5 5 ce ce ccs ss ten 17 (@18 
State, tubs, selections................ 2 (ar 
State, tubs, poor to prime............ 10 (@21 
State, tubs, Creamery.............+.. 23 (@28 
Western, Creamery.............---+5- 26 (@30 
Western, tubs, choice...............+ 17 @ls 
Western, firkins, choice.............. 12 (a13 
Western, firkins, good toprime....... 9 @10 


CHEESE.—The market remains without 
noteworthy change. Fxport Cheese still 
commands 94094 cents, but only in a mod- 








erate way. The commoner sorts are dull. 
e quote: 

State, Factory, famcy.............+-++- 94@ 
State, Factory, nd to fine eccecee soeee 8 @ 8 
State, Factory, fairtogood............ 5 @5 
State, Dairies.............cceeeeeeeeres 7 7 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 84@ 9 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... 74@ 8 
Ww ,» F 7 saceeene B@ BS 


19 











EGGS.—The market is weak, but prices 
are not quotably lower. We quote: 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 35 
State and Pennsylvania aes ee eee -. 2 @3B 
Western and Canadian, medium...... 28 @30 


FRUITS.—Domestic Driep.—For Ap- 
ples there is an increased demand for bright 
Quarters for export and Evaporated for 
home use. Sun-dried medium grades are 
neglected. For Peeled Peaches the demand 
is for small lots and prices are steady. In 
consequence of the late large sales of Un- 
peeled Peaches holders have advanced the 
price, which has checked sales. Blackber- 
ries are firm at an advance in price. Other 


Small Fruits are unchanged. We quote: 


MEG CONE de daccadccuecdseaceees 3 @4 
BUR WINN a 6 oo cccccccesccccccs 23 @ 34 
Apples, Southern.............seeeeee 2 @6 
Peaches, Peeled, good to prime...... 6 @8 
Peaches, Peeled, choice.............. ® @l0 
Peaches, Unpeeled.......ccccccccees 3B @ 3% 
Blackberries........ cesccceccceseres 5 @ 54 
Wadi eddddadew madsweiccccedanked 14 @15 


SEEDS.—The export demand for Clover 
continues fair, with sales at 64c. for prime 
Western, 63@7c. for choice do., and 74@74e. 
for ehoice State, the market closing firm at 
these figures. With stronger advices from 
the West and — receipts here, holders of 
Timothy have advanced their views to $1.46 
for prime and $1.45@1.50 for choice. Cal- 
cutta Linseed is nominally quoted $1.974@2, 
but there is nothing doing. 


——— EE _ _— 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


; Per Ton, 
No. 1. Per. Guano, 10 p. c. am.st, $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 

Corn, per acre.. 20 00 
¢ “ 6Potato, “ 10 00 
* « Oat, ” 9 00 
“ “Rye, “ 10 00 
- ae heat, ‘“ 15 00 
¢ Grass top-dress, 
er ACTE..... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............ 7 0O@ 40 00 


Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 32 00(@ 35 00 
“ Bone Flour .. ..... 36 00@ 39 00 


“a 


Bone Meal...... «e-- 34 00@ 36 50 
« Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 50 
¢ Crescent Bone...... 27 50@ 30 00 


Walton, Whann & C o.’s Sun Gua’o 30 00@ 33 00 
Acid Phosphate 30 00(@ 32 = 


‘* Pure Bone Meal 88 00@ 35 
“ s Raw Bone Su- 
yommowene. 88 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Mattield Fertilizers (in lots less 
eee ee ort Leer 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano a eR 45 00 


Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate, 35 00@ 40 00 
Pure D.G. Fish Guano 38 00(@ 42 00 








- Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 38 00(@ 42 00 

se Fish and Potash..... 80 00@ 35 00 

sis Crude Fish (in bbis.). 17 00@ 2 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil. ): 

High-grade Nitro-Phosphate, .. 44 00 
Superphosphate... sv 00 

Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 00 
NN INU ci cdiccnnccacceccs wees 40 0O@ 45 00 
Raw Bones Ground (pure)........ 33 O0O@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
Plaster, per tOD.... .cccccccersee 8 00@ ¥Y 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), e, b. Sie.@ Yc 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p. c.), 3ic.@ 4¢, 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. e.), ie Zje.@ Ze. 
Nitrate of Soda, # th........... 4ie.@ 4c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, @ M.... 44¢.@ 45le 
Dried Blood, @ th.............- BAe@ Be. 
Dete@ Pies, * csasscecececese Ye@m Be. 
J. B. Root’s Pure Sanat Bone. 36 00(@ 40 00 
«  Fime Bone.........- 45 00@ 50 00 


my “¢ Phosphate....... --« 40 00@ 45 00 





Extra Choice at the very lowest wholesale price, 
50c. per pound. Good, 30c., 35c., and 40c. per pound’ 


All Express Charges Paid 
on Orders of and upward. 
Don't give a when you van send direct to 
the importers and get them at HALF the usual cost. 
We urge all desiring good T Teas to send direct to us. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ON LARGE ORDERS. 


CAUTION.—Don't be deceived by other concerns 
who imitate our style and method of doing business ; 
but send — fe at once to the old Reliable Tea 


House ( Great American Tea Company). 
Full Kis free. 


The Great American Tea Go, 


»,<0. imp a 3, and 38 VESEY a ORK. 
The Largest an Cheapest Tea House in the United 
States. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


S. Davis, Jr.’s, Brand, Cincinnati. 


CHEAPER THAN BEEF. 
38th YEAR. 

The Centennial Commission tn 1876 reported an 
award to these Hams. “Firs yaa, The excellent flavor of 
the meat.” “Second, Its ee ging a ualit; Comoe. 
strated by the partect fren ness of hamscured in 1873. 

Seld by Provision ealers and | — cca oe 
ere in Principal Citi 
who EN....0 “How to Cook the‘ cman Hams.” 


BAR RLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best qu: ity WASH BLUE and most liberal measure. 
D. 8. WILTBER Proprietor, 
283 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 
* The choicest Ly world—Im rs’ 
EAS company. In 1 Atherion— 
tap! article~ pleases eve 
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SPRING 
COTTON DRESS 


MATERIALS. 


Arnold, Gonstatls & Ge. 


WILL OFFER THIS WEEK 
Additional Novelties 


Figured Armures and Cotelines, 


with STRIPES in same colorings, 
for COMBINATION DRESSES. 
“D. & J. ANDERSON’S” 


SCOTCH ZEPHYR CLOTHS 
(Confined Styles)’ 
BORDERED PERCALES, 
CHINTZ PRINTED SATINES, 


“ MOMIE CLOTHS,” 
PERSIAN STYLES AND HDKF. EFFECTS 


IN CAMBRICS, 


together with a Choice Assortment of 


Cheviot and Percale Shirtings. 
Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


Foreign and Domestic 


WHITE GOODS, 


MARSEILLES, TERRY, 
and HONEYCOMB SPREADS, 
BLANKETS, 
FANCY COLORED, OPERA, 
EMBROIDERED and WHITE FLANNELS, 
FRENCH, BARNSLEY, 
and HUCK TOWELS and TOWELINGS, 
EMBROIDERED, LACE-WORK, 
and FANCY BORDERED TOWELS, 
LUNCH and DESSERT CLOTHS and NAPKINS, 
in sets and singly, 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS and NAPKINS, 
TRAY NAPKINS and TEA DOYLIES, 
CHOICE PATTERNS in DAMASKS by the yard. 
EXTRA QUALITY 4-4 FAMILY LINENS, 
FANCY PRINTED SHIRTING LINENS. 
ALL WIDTHS in PILLOW-CASE LINENS, 
FRENCH and BARNSLEY SHEETINGS, etc., etc. 


FAMILIES, 
HOTELS, and 
STEAMERS 
about Refurnishing will find this Stock well 


Arnold, Canslatle & Co, 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 





Financial. 


THE FALSE PROPHETS. 








Tue Greenbackers were entirely certain 
that the Treasury of the United States 
would be speedily emptied of all its coin 
reserve after the lstof January. The gold 
would go out by the cart-load, and the Gov- 
ernment soon be compelled to suspend the 
foolish experiment of resuming specie pay- 
ments. The thing couldn't be done. Sec- 
retary Sherman had not gold enough, and 
couldn't get enough, to make the experiment 
a success. Such was the general talk of the 
Ewings, the Kelleys, the Butlers, and the 
whole race of Greenback inflationists, from 
one end of the land to the other. They, 
doubtless, hoped that their prophecies would 
prove true, and have done all they could to 
make them true. 

What is the result, thus far? We have 
just finished one month of specie resump- 
tion; and the result is that, while the Treas- 
ury has paid more than twenty-five millions 
of coin obligations during the month of 
January, including one million and four 
hundred thousand dollars of United States 
notes presented for redemption, it com- 
menced the ist of February with a larger 
stock of coin on hand than it had on the 1st 
of January. So far from being depleted or 
showing any signs of exhaustion, its coin 
reserve has steadily increased during the 
whole month. In most cases the January 
interest has been paid in legal-tender notes, 
because the holders of Government bonds 

preferred this form of payment. But a 
small amount of such notes has been pre- 








sented to the Treasury for payment. And 
now the Secretary of the Treasury has di- 
rected that the interest shall be paid at any 
Sub-Treasury of the United States in coin 
or legal-tender notes, just as the parties may 
desire. 

The terrible things that were to happen 
after and as the consequence of resumption 
have not happencd at all. There has been 
no run upon the Treasury, and no disturb- 
ance in the money market or the business of 
the country. Everything has gone forward 
smoothly and to the satisfaction of the great 
body of the people. The Greenback sooth- 
sayers were all mistaken. It would be well 
for them to give up prophesying, and turn 
their attention to matters that afford a better 
chance for success. There is nothing so 
perplexing to a false prophet as hard and 
solid facts, that won’t step out at his bidding 
or change their nature to save him from dis- 
comfiture. 





COMMISSIONS ON LOANS. 


THE action of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in regard to the commissions allowed 
on the sale of Government bonds has called 
forth a letter from Mr. John Thompson, 
president of the Chase National Bank, in 
which he declares that the Secretary has 
made a “‘ political and financial mistake.” 
The following contains the pith of Mr. 
Sherman's reply and the rejoinder by Pres- 
ident Thompson: 


‘‘Thave not thought of the political bear- 
ing of the scale of commissions referred to; 
but, if convinced that it is not in the inter- 
est of the Government financially, I will 
promptly abandon it. It was adopted only 
after full reflection and after the public had 
been notified that it was under considera- 
tion and no objection to it had been elicited. 

‘‘The former scale gave one-fourth of one 
per cent. to all subscribers, without respect 
to the amount, and required the Department 
to transport the bonds at its own expense to 
the residences of the subscribers. The 
present scale reduces the average percentage 
of commissions and greatly lessens the cost 
to the Government of transportation and 
clerical labor in the Department, as_ the 
bonds are sent in large sums to the chief 
cities by private messengers, to be distrib- 
uted from thence at the expense of the sub- 
scribers. 

‘* But the chief reason for the new scale 
was to secure the active co-operation of the 
banks and bankers of the United States in 
the sale of the bonds, and to excite, if pos- 
sible, a spirit of — among them as to 
the amount of sales. hile the same com- 
mission was offered to all (25: cents on 
$100) there was no inducement to “g | one 
to enter upon the business of buying bonds 
to sell again except the facility extended by 
the.law to national banks during the run- 
ning of the call; and this, as you know, was 
hazardous to the banks, while the price of 
gold coin was fluctuating. Under the old 
scale of commissions, we got less than 100 
out of the 2,000 banks to engage in the sale 
of bonds. When I entered the Department 

our old bank, the First National of New 
York, as a member of the Syndicate, was 
conducting the entire business. When the 
Syndicate was dispensed with by me, and 
—— subscriptions were invited, that 

ank, having the advantage of experience 
and familiarity, naturally continued in the 
lead of this business, their subscriptions to 
the four-per-cents. amounting to over $50,- 
000,000 during the last year. It is under- 
stood that you were not willing, as an officer 
of the bank, totake the risk of the fluctu- 
ations of gold, and retired. I confess, if in 
your place, I would have hesitated, as you 
did, in taking this risk. 

“The Government was careful, however, 
to require ample security in United States 
bonds or money for every subscription, and 
it is just to say that the subscriptions of the 
Bank were met fully, fairly, and promptly. 
Now, however, the risk of refunding is less- 
ened, since the Government pays its notes in 
coin, The process of refunding is but an 
exchange of four-per-cent. bonds for six-per- 
cents., and the only caution needed by a 
banker ia not to subscribe for more than he 
can sell or pay for in United States notes or 
coin. 

“The rapid conversion of the five-twen- 
ties is of great public interest. I believed 
that a graduated scale of commissions would 
hasten this, by inviting competition; and my 
anticipations have been fully realized. We 
have called bonds to the amount of $50,000,- 
000 since the first of this month. The number 
of depository banks engaged in these sales 
has increased and is daily increasing, and 
other national and state banks and bankers 
are aiding in this good work through de- 
pository banks. Several of the leading 
banks of New York, including the Chase 
National, are handsomely competing with 
the First National, and already have made 
ve ogo subscriptions, and will no doubt 
within the six months exceed the maximum 
of $10,000,000. The individual subscriber 
does not complain, for the competition 
secured already gives him the full benefit of 
the largest commission allowed. The three 


months prescribed by law for conversion 
ae ample time for buying up or redeem- 
ng tht called bonds. 

“The national banks are financial agents 
of the United States, and should, without 

to profit, assist the- Government. I 

trust that every one of them will in this 
beneficial process of refunding do so; and I 
assure you that, while I can speak for this 
Department, they shall all have equal facil- 
ities in this business, without fear or favor. 

‘‘From the experiment thus far, it would 
seem that the new scale of commissions is 
judicious and beneficial; but if it proves 
otherwise I will at once revoke it.” 


To this Mr. Thompson replies that the 
*‘ political mistake” was in discriminating in 
favor of afew. He says: 

“Prior to the ist instant you gave one- 
quarter of one per cent. to all subscribers, 
without respect to amount, 

‘* Now you give as follows: 

Nothing on an amount under. 


\% per cent. on an amount of...... 
\ per cent. on an amount of...$1,000,000 to $10,000,000 





and an extra one-tenth a cent. on any ex- 
@ess over $10,000,000. This practically and 
effectually excludes all banks that will not 
undertake to carry out $1,000,000 subscrip- 
tionsin six months, commencing January 1st; 
and the banks that work up $1,000,000 in the 
six months are placed at a disadvantage, for 
the three or four banks who subscribe for 
the four-per-cents. with a perfect abandon 
can and do give better terms, by reason of 
the extra one-tenth which they reach out for, 
and which your revised scale of commis- 
sions gives them. From your standpoint, it 
is proper that you should exult over the 
enormous — obtained during the 
first two weeks after the resumption. Par- 
don me for expecting that this apparent ex- 
traordinary success will in a few months be 
pronounced ,a misfortune. My fifty years 
of observation in this financial Bedlam 
justifies me in looking doubtingly on this 
overdoing, I fear, of a good thing. 
“Another point I desire to make. I de- 
cidedly dissent to the practice of leaving 
such enormous amounts of money in a few 
banks, Your department of the Govern- 
ment has a controlling power over the 
national banks, and no others can be depos- 
itories of United States money. It is true 
these deposits are amply, yes, doubly se- 
cured, first by bonds and second by a pre- 
ferred claim on the bank’s asscts—a fact not 
nerally understood. Asa matter of pub- 
ic interest, no ‘bank should “be entrusted 
with an amount of public funds so vastly 
disproportionate to its capital as is tolerated 
od seemingly encouraged in a few in- 
stances. I am aware that some of the 
depositories claim that their ‘surplus’ is 
available as capital. The Bank Department, 
and you as the supervisor of that depart- 
ment, should bear in mind that ‘surplus’ can 
be divided among the stockholders lawfully 
without notice to depositors, Capital is the 
only fixed security.” 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS continues quiet in nearly all 
departments of the home trade, while the 
export movement is again large, the figures 
for the past week showing an excess over 
any week since the beginning of the year. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$8,630,618; produce exports, $7,602,133. 

The total imports of dry goods and gen- 
eral merchandise since January Ist. this 
year, were $32,826,462, against $31,404,032 
for the correspunding period last year and 
$34,163,165 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st, this year, were $27,485,205, against 
$30,899,860 for the corresponding period 
last year and $28,912,598 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Rate oF INTEREST.—Some ea ago J. O. 
Tintsman borrowed several thousand dol- 
lars from the National Bank of Mount 
Pleasant, Pa., and the loan was renewed 
several times. When it came to final settle- 
ment, the borrower demurred against the 
interest agreed upon, 9 per cent., claiming 
it to be usurious and uncollectable. The 
bank sued, and some months ago counsel 
for both sides agreed to submit a stated case 
to Judge M‘Kennan, in the United States 
Circuit Court at Pittsburgh, on the question 
whether or not a national bank can collect a 

eater rate of interest than is provided for 

y the laws of a state. The opinion was to 
be accepted as a verdict. The amount of 
the note, with interest at 9 per cent., was 
$8,233.39. The defendant tendered $5,- 
099.59 on the 4th of June, 1876, which was 
refused. Judge M‘Kennan has just rendered 
his decision. It is based on one given some 
time ago by Justice Strong, of the United 
States Supreme Court, where it was decided 
that a national bank could collect as high a 
rate of interest as is allowed any state bank 
by special enactment. To show that the 
rate charged by the Mount Pleasant National 
Bank was — common, the charters of a 
number of Pennsylvania banks were cited. 





The verdict was accordingly for $8,238.89, 
with interest from June 4th, 1876. 

INSURANCE.—A general agent for several 
insurance companies employed a chief clerk, 
who attended to the general business of the 
office. Inthe absence of any evidence of 
authority on the part of this clerk to bind 
his a personally, and of any testi- 
mony tending to show that the clerk assumed 
to bind the general agent individually, a 
contract for work in repairing hduses in- 
jured by fire and insured by one of the com- 
panies representing the agency, although 
made by the clerk, will not make the gen- 
eral agent liable where it does not appear 
that the general agent ratified or knew of 
the contract. The fact that the pers6n di- 
recting the work to be done was the chief 
clerk and in chargé of the office did not, 
tend to prove that he had authority to bind 
the general agent personally in a matter 
which the contractor knew that the insur- 
ance companies, and not the general agent, 
were the principal parties.—Hilton vs. New 
man, St. Louis Ct. of Ap. 

CONVEYANCE OF REAL Estrate.—A volun- 
tary conveyance placed in the hands of a 
third person by the donor, with directions 
to deliver it in case she dies in her approach- 
ing confinement, possesses no vested inter- 
est. If, after the danger is passed, the 
instrument, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the person named in it as grantor 
and grantee, is put on record by a } rson 
who wrongfully obtained possession of it, it 
is not thereby made the deed of the person 
executing it. Delivery is essential to a 
deed.—Boyle va. Boyle, St. Louis Court of 
Appeals. 

Venvor’s Lien.—In the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, the vendor re- 
tains a lien on lands for the unpaid pur- 
chase money, though he has conveyed the 
legal estate to the vendee. The fact that, 
the debt, as a mere legal demand, is barred 
by the statute of limitations will be no bar 
to the enforcement of the lien in equity.— 
Flinn os. Barber, Sup. Ct. Ala. 

Promissory Nores.—In the suit of the 
Pheenix Insurance Company against Simeon 
M. Church an important question as to the 
consideration of promissory notes has just 
been decided in local Common Pleas, Ac- 
cording to the summary of the case given in 
the opinion, Brown, Hope & Co., of Boston, 
owing the plaintiff a considerable sum, gave 
their check, which was dishonored. The 
plaintiff then gave up the check for the 
note of the defendant. Judge Van Brunt 
held that the surrender or me Check, whic 


ave the plaintiff a direct right to sue for u 
fixed sum, placed it in the position of a bona 
Jide holder for value. 

MONEY MARKET.—The supply of 
lonable funds continues very large and the 
market has been easy at all times during the 
week. .The ruling rates were 2@2+ per cent. 
on stock collateral and 1@14 per cent. on 
Government bonds. We quote first-class 
endorsed notes of short date at 34@4}4 per 
cent.; four months at 33@4} per cent.; and 
good single names, 4 to 6 months, at 44@5} 
per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols_ were 
firm, closing at 963@96%. United States 
bonds were strong and American railway 
securities irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet, clos 
ing at 4.853@4.854 for sixty days and 4.88}@ 
488} for demand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying, par; selling, 
} premium. Charleston, easy. Buying, + 
discount; selling, par. New Orleans, com- 
mercial, 1-16@4 discount; bank, 4 discount 
to par. St. Louis, 50c. per $1,000 discount. 
Chicago, firm. Buying, 1-10 discount; sell- 
ing, 1-10 premium. Boston, par. 

SILVER.—Treasurer Gilfillan says that 
all the plans thus far tried to get the stand- 
ard silver dollar into more general circula- 
tion have signally failed. It was thought 
that the last offer, to send the dollars free of 
expense to any part of the country, in ex- 
change for legal-tender notes, would create 
a temporary demand; but it has not. While 
the law requires the coinage of not less than 
two million standard dollars each month, 
the Department has not been able to put 
into circulation one-half that number. If 
this condition of things continues much 
longer, the vaults of the various Sub-Treas- 
uries will be filled te overflowing. 

The Treasury Department on Wednesday 
purchased three hundrad thousand ounces 
of silver, mostly for delivery at, San Fran- 
cisco. Over six hundred thousand ounces 
were offered. The bullion value of the 
4124-grain dollar is now $0.8372 gold. We 


quote: 
Buying. Selling. 


TP I oo pins sesccscccoccnctccndes 108 10834, 
Trade Dollars (currency)......... 0000-5 9745 98 

Halves and Quarters. ...........sseeeseees Big by 
Dimes and Half Dimes............e0es00++ 976 9814 





STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been less uctive and 
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prices have been irregular. Early in the 
week the market was depressed and prices 
were down }to5 per cent. This was fol- 
lowed by a reaction, and the market recov- 
ered 2 to 54 per cent. The transactions for 
the week amounted to 1,158,197 shares, the 
market closing firm. 

The Northwest stocks led the market. 
The St. Paul shares first declined, on the de- 
crease of earnings; but subsequently ad- 
vanced, in sympathy with the general mar- 
ket. The Vanderbilt stocks were all strong 
and higher toward the close, with the 
principal activity in Lake Shore. Michigan 
Central continues to be taken, on the belief 
that it will become an 8-per-cent. stock— 
2 percent. quarterly. The coal shares were 
firm, asa rule, especially in the late dealings. 
The investment shares were conspicuously 
strong. The following will show the fluctu- 
ations in prices during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 


American Dist. Tel. Co....... 34 86% 4 _ 
Atl. and Pac. Tel............++ 87% 38 87% «87 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N... 2354 2334 23g 22 
Canada Southern...........+ 5554 «(561g OS 55 


Chicago and Northwestern... 50i¢ 6334 585% 6234 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 84% 873 83% 874 
C.,R. 1, and Pacific.......... 126% 131% 126 131% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 1164 1288 116% 11814 





Express—Adams..........00++ 
American 
United States...... - - - 47 
Wells, Fargo &Co. — _ _ 06 





Han. and St. Joseph.......... 14% 16% 14% 16 

Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 88 424% STK «42 
Homestake Mining........... 25 2546 Me 2 
Mllinois Central 
Kansas Pacific.... 





Pitteburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 105 10534 105 10554 
N. ¥ Elevated............0006+ - = 


— 19% 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... - - - 101 
Quicksilver........cccceceeeees 12 15% «12 14 
Quicksilver, pf.... .......0005 83% 83% 334 380 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn...... 1556 154% 15 15% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 8 846 BG 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pf.. 96 86% 8555 BBG 
WOE ia acaescesccsdccsseces 22 224 Q1KG 2D 
Union Pacific........ ........ G4 «(67 W336 66 
Western Union Telegraph.. 100% 101% OB4g 10014 
M., K., and Texas............. 6 674 6 6% 
St. Louls and San Fran....... 8% iq 84 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 4% 4% 4% COC 
St. Louisand 58. Fran., 1st pf... 10 10 10 — 
Sutro Tunnel.................+ 234 4 2 «= 


A decision involving the reorganization 
of the Wabash Railway Company has been 
rendered by the Supreme Court, General 
Term. Mr. Thornton, a stockholder of the 
old Toledo, Wabash, and Western, claim- 
ing to have had no notice of the steps lead- 
ing to the reorganization of the road, ap- 
plied to the Wabash Company to be allowed to 
participate in the new company after the sub, 
ecription-books had closed. The-company, 
through its representatives, refused this de- 
mand; whereupon Mr. Thornton, after ten- 
.dering the proper assessment, brought suit 
‘against the new company, the Wabash Rail- 
way, alleging that he was a stockholder in 
the old company, and that he had no notice 
‘of the various steps of reorganization pre- 
vious to the time of tendering his money. 
The General Term, after elaborate argu- 
ments, has decided that Mr. Thornton was 
too late, and that the company properly re- 
fused to issue to him new stock. The re- 
sult of this decision is to settle the reorgan- 
ization of the Wabash road as perfectly 
valid and legal, and that it is now impossi- 
ble to disturb the same. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing are the corrected earnings of the Union 
Pacific Railroad for December and for the 
year: 


1877. 1878. Difference 


ovens $973,252 08 $1,002,008 64 Inc. $28,751 56 
Expenses..... 503,54819 492,167 19 Dec. 71,376 00 


Surplus. ....$467,208 89 $560,896 45 Inc.§100,127 56 
From January 1st to December 31st: 





1877. 1878. 
Karnings.$12,744,815 73 $12,873,657 87 Inc.$128,842 14 
Expenses. 6,480,507 98 5,170,186 65 Dec. $10,821 83 


Surplus.. $7,264,307 75 $7,103,471 22 Inc.g490,165 47 
Earnings for last six months of 1877 and 
1878 include the Omaha Bridge. 





ings of the Mil. and St. Paul Railroad Com- 
pany for the month of January: 


Wak ateccccadisnssdecesdccnuadsuscencctistindccnsas $705,865 
Wy yvccncccccssccccsssccssccccccocccsscecccssdccsccs 502,000 
WRIGIID oc cc ccctcccvcesccssccccccacscessecss $113,865 


RAILROAD BONDS were in active de- 

mand. New Jersey Central adjustment rose 

to 96}; do. consol. Ists, assented, to 83; and 

do. conv., assented, to 82. Bur., Cedar 

Rapids, and Northern ists rose to 72; U. P. 

ists to 109; St. Paul gold 7s to 103, do. 

consolidated sinking funds to 103; Hanni- 

bal and St. Joseph convertibles to 1074; 

Canada Southern 1sts to 80}; Ohio and Mis- 

sissippi 2ds to 894; Central Pacitics to 108%; 
Pacitic of Missouri 1sts to 106; Cincinnati 
and Springfield ists, guaranteed by Lake 
Shore, to 98. Toledo and Wabash 2ds, ex- 
coupon, sold at 8444@85; and Denver and. 
Rio Grande ists at 903@91. 


STATE BONDS were quiet. Louisiana 
consols rose from 57$ to 58. Dist. Col. 3-653 
sold at 80@80} and N. C. old, January and 
July, at 184. 

In these days of heavy state indebtedness 
and efforts to dishonestly scale down liabili- 
ties it is refreshing to note the exceptions. 
For example, the financial condition of Kan- 
sas is decidedly prosperous. The state’s 
bonded debt is but $1,182,000, against which 
there is $468,000 in the sinking fund. The 
total receipts last year exeeded the expendi- 
tures by $311,000. With a permanent school 
fund of $1,450,000 and school property val- 
ued at $4,527,000, Kansas can fairly be 
classed among the most prosperous of states. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. — The sub- 
scriptions to the new 4-per-cents. continue 
large and the old issues are rather quiet and 
weak. 

The latest quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked, 
United States currency sixes.......... 121 121% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 105% 106 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 105% 106 
United States sixes, 1867, registered.. 102 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupons.... 102 102% 


United States sixes, 1868, registered.. 10244 103 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 10234 108 
United States ten-forties, registered... 10214 10236 


United States ten-forties, coupon..... 105 10534 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 1043 1046 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10436 104% 
United States 434s, 1801, registered..... 10454 105 

United States 434s, 1891, coupon....... 105% 106% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 100 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 100 100% 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
calls for the redemption of five-twenty 
bonds of 1865, consols of 1867, to the fur- 
ther amount of $40,000,000. The principal 
and interest will be paid at the Treasury on 
and after the 1st and 6th days of May next 
and interest will cease on those days. The 
following are descriptions of the bonds: 

Coupon bonds, dated July Ist, 1867 : 
$50, No. 70,001 to No. 80,000, both inclusive. 
$100, No. 100,001 to No. 180,000, both inclusive. 


9500, No. 60,001 to No. 81,000, both inclusive. 
$1,000, No. 100,001 to No. 120,000, both inclust 





14,197,875 Dec... 8,720,425 

19,427,100 

BANK STOCKS were moderately dealt 

in. The latest quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Apel, Bid Asked. 
Marine 


Circulation............ ee 


Fr can fi hh 106% 10634 = rket. 11 
m'can Exe arket.......... 
B iw 200 Ihanics’ 























road w i ene 
Bute'rs & Drs.. -- 97 Mech, Bkg As. 60 
Central Nat'’ni. — 96 hs’ & = 70 
Chase Nat. B’k. 110 _— ercantile...... 87 93 
pee arenes 11234)! ants’......122 _ 
Chemical... "111680 = x: 70 a 
CER — 200 etropolitan.. 1160«117 
Citizens....... _ 86 
Commerce..... 214 = rk - 
Continental... _ — 
Corn Exe’ ~ nge 126 -— val 
East Rive 92% vi) 
First National, - 100 
Fourth Nat’L.. tg — ~ 
MOU acnceene 148 -- 
Fifth ‘venus. 228 - 120 
Gallatin _ 131 _ 97 
GermanAm... 7 80 -- 
Grocers’... .... — ® 100 
Hanover....... 100: onl 120 
=a Trad’s 201 206 -- 
PVING. 02. reece 112 — — 
Leather Man'f’ 182 _ od 
Manhattan.... 120 _ 150 
Manuf’s’ & Mer. -— 








The annual report of the bank commis- 
sioners of the State of Massachusetts states 
that there are now 168 savings banks doing 
business in the state, and during the past 
year eight banks have been placed in the 
hands of receivers to be wound up. Five 
savings banks have been temporarily en- 
joined by decrees of the Supreme Judicial 
Court and remain under the management of 
their officers. The total of the deposits in 
the savings banks doing business October 
81st, 1878, was $209,860,631.18; being a 
decrease of $34,735,783. This decrease in- 
cludes $7,262,400.62 in the banks which are 
in the hands of receivers. The amount of 
surplus, including a guaranty fund of $1,- 
524,196.65, was $5,873,586.39; being an in- 
crease of $691,051.53. The amount de- 
posited during the year was $29,763,370.14; 
a decrease from the previous year of $12,- 
831,862.44. The amount of the withdrawals 
was $58,254,071.27; being $10,335,832.40 
more than in the previous year. The num- 
ber of withdrawals was 503,697; an increase 
of 8,714. The report states that the loan and 
trust eompanies appear to have been carefully 
managed, and some of them are increasing 
their business. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information tn 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dif- 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
office. 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, ineluding the popular 


FOUR -PER-CENT. BONDS, 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 








Total coupon, $20,000,000. 

Registered bonds, redeemable at the pleasure of the 
United States after the 1st day of July, 1872: 

$50, No. 2,801 to No. 3,100, both inclusive. 

$100, No. 20,301 to No. 22,950, both inclusive. 
$500, No. 9,001 to No. 11,150, both inclusive. 
$1,000, No. 88,201 to No. 42,800, both inclusive. 
$5,000, No. 10,801 to No. 12,150, both inclusive. 
$10,000, No. 18,451 to No. 21,800, both inclusive. 
Total registered, $20,000,000. , 

Aggregate, $40,000,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,250,200 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for the 
week, $696,150. United States bonds held for 
circulation withdrawn during the week, 
$6,551,150. National bank circulation out- 
standing: currency notes, $323,019,119; gold 
notes, $1,468,920. The receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the weck, as 
compared with the corresponding period of 
last year, are as follows: 


d bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
#20, 000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all bust- 
ness appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 


CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
A complete record of all the different “calls” will be 
found on page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New Yonx, January 15th, 1970. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guarant 
of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in dol- 
lars, for use in the Unt States and adjacent oan 
tries. and in pounds sterling, for use in any part of t 


» Apitoation for Credits may be made to the above 
ui 


se direct, or thous a aay first-class bank or 
banker in this countr9. 


Hews, SP men tnembers SGP then. Ya Stock, Gold, 
pe Government rithon mm frac: 








THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large increase in loans and decrease in legal 
tenders and specie. The banks lose $3,739,- 
425 in surplus reserve, and now hold $14,- 
137,875 in excess of legal requirements, 
against $14,095,650 one year ago. 





The following is an analysis of the totals 





1878. 1879. nal or large ete bought sated sold on commis- 
New York..... cosceceeveceessGl,107,000 9644,000 ant also ca Tried as long as required on 5 per cen nt. 
BOstOM. ..0.seeeseeeeseeeerees 2,881,000 1,089,000 | ~argin. . ‘Advances mateoneaereeses collate sriehn ne 
Phila lelphia...........+-++. + 188,000 90,00) | per cent. interest allowed on Coty Selene; ; +ordere 
Miscellaneous..... coccee sees 1,000,000 607,000 executed at the San Francisco and London Stock 
TOM. 3.57. sestcccccvded $3,716,000 $2,273,000 | ——--- 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES, 


mate and Profitable. 
ne mahepeees meperination of all security offered. 
398-4 Ae MOORE 





Of Bosh Market indianapolis, 
New York \Jazoow’ Whantow, Leader 
Co., and Messrs. M. H Mallory & Co. as 


Earnings of the ( Central Pacific Railroad | of this week, compared with that of last che seiko ee :T CON: 


* : itor) 7 

Company: week: ry 8th é ‘ Dosa fo ‘or the whole or F any bart of 

Wer menth ef Jauwaey, WD. ....00--20000-00+s ORDERED Fo cees.....ccccccsseesses 249,290,200 _Inc..94,088,800 | propstee worms a the church 

For month of January, 1870..........-.+.-0++. RTT RNB. <<ncceoccasesaces 17,849,900 Dec... 784,000 | city sald’ Bonds to draw 6 Pas cent. “inter payable 
The following are the comparative earn- 51,135,400 Dee... 2,913,400 “4 Seaeat — 


The Socie se bast Re» ptly 
‘at 8 per cont, hitherto), at anc during the the past five veers 
reduced the principal about ood per vene. The 
present value of the property is Brig 


Correspondence solicited. 
Additional information furnished on to to 
D. C. yn yt ee 


ot . 919 Street, He Washington, bh c. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gold Sinking-Fund Sevens, 


issued for witening D Dupont Street, DUE 1806. 
Population San Francisco, 1876............. 272,000 
Population San Francisco, Beet ccccccccccss 149,482 


Increase in Population in 6 Nenre..122,3 22318 
Assessed valuation San Francisco, 1877 

Assessed valuation San Francisco, 1870... . #08 087 Bee 
Property owned by City (1877)........ 


14,97 
. UES Ssh 
Total debt, including t Ay bees only. 


ear less Le ~ *y ~d cent. of assessed value and sat 
* infted States t of any other large city in th 
n 
The Supre: Court of California having passed upon 
this ae its legality is assured. 
$32,000 of the principal of this issue was redeemed 
last on by the sinking fund. 


A LIMITED AMOUNT FOR SALE BY 


PERKIN, LIVINGSTON, POST & C0, 


23 NASSAU STREET, 
BANK OF ™= t ATTAN COMPANY, 

w York, Feb. lst, 1879. 
HE PRESIDENT p< DIRECTORS OF THE MAN- 
HATTAN COMPANY have declared a dividend of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (free from tax) 
for the last six months, payable on and after MON- 

DAY, the 10th inst. 


Tucrease in Seven vere pescecs 








J. 8. HARBERGER, Cashier. 


A GOOD PLAN 


The most auces sssful method for operating in stocka 
is by unitin apital of various sums by combini 
the compara vel y small orders of a greet number 0 

rsons, thus egatin, 

| ay ny of dollars and using the came together aa 

ives sum. A limited amount of money thus in- 
vented ares pro-rata in the profits of immense totals. 

Men of large capital always many ad 
over others. They can buy ani 
profit, which small operators cannot do. By this new 
combination system we have made extraordt 
a for a numerous class of customers, and wi 

ake pleasure in extending the facilities of our office 
to such correspondents or city patrons as have money 
to invest and choose to favor us with their business. 
We are sure we can do —e) — than any operator 
bare do singly or alone, ery references as to 

tegrity an CW chee ly furnished. Full 


information, free ae CO! Ba vic 
oo Bankers and Brokers, 
4 Exe ange OG. Be ew York City. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT (O., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


106 Broadway, N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED A Ca spltgliote, 
Trustees of Le mang 3 Guardians, Fire and Life Insur 
Banks, Corporations, and 


nene vat 8 8 %. .. on Western Farm 
, Bi 2 

choice cn propert Cleveland, 

Indianapolis, “Detto ee tee Louls, ansas City, 

and other large W: 

lected without in tho. cities 0 carefully placed also 

:~ Lemay ® Tatege in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 


a ete. 

ITUMICIPAL DI DISTRICT SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 
BONDS, RAILROAD and other RPORATE BONDS 
negotiated. Defaulted Bonds converted into interest 
paying investmenta, Coupons collec 

RARY LOANS made to Counties, Towns, and 
Cities, in anticipation of Taxes and other Revenues. 
Capone 8 paid for eaten, Counties, Towns, Cities, Rail 


jes 
BT As # STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for nel 
corporations, and also 


Tr olde! 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Counties, Towns, Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 


tions, and individuals. 
souN, C. SHORT, President. 
Wm. P. Watson, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Jas. T. WorTHinoton, Drexel Building 
General Solicitor. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


TTORN 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Practices in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
Special attention given to Lr nor maga) — Mortgages 
and Collections. Charges moderate. Also gives spe- 
cial attention to bp ng funds for Persons and Cor- 
porations on First age on OF and Farm Pro —_ 
erty. Loans ae laced on cht = wn 
and Farm Property in the State of Indiana, on from 88 
to 50 per cent. of present valuations, at 7 and > per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 


Refers to Bankers and Business Men of 
Indianapolis. _ 


TO_ INVESTORS. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Bonds, © per cent., 

















est or jeiacton For se 
have be i - lied t Ge demand. Now we can invest 
furth I amounts, ny Very Choice 
seouriey,| Doing often Bend, .25 to $2.50 - acre on 
rich, productive farms. nd us —>P 0,000. We 
= tghys $> Santos who 
inves! ese mort. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO 


Counselors at Law, Bankers, and Loan Agents, Law- 
rence, Nenase, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


NEw YORK SAVINGS BANK. 8th Avenue, 
oa of 14th Stree terest commencing the 
first of each month. y $3.660,188.07. Surplus, 
$520,082.89. 


‘ RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. ~ a 


1200 ene om 2» a -~ of $100 


returns every week on on ooem 
bs eportt ned Choulesines, addressee” 
T. POTTER WIGHT SCO. Bankers, 35 Wall St., N. ¥. 


$10 to 000 invested in Wall-Street Stocks 
mene £098 month. of zie 
CO., Bankers, 


in, iin. A BAXTER 
Ne 17 Wall Street, New York. 
WALL Street is where money is made 


stork ~—¥- oh the relinble eating #88 i 























ESL poet catch 











BANERUPT ELIZABETH. 


Evmzanete city,in New Jersey, has for 
the present gone to the wall in her munici- 
pal credit. The city has a population of 
nearly thirty thousand, and owes a debt of 
about six millions of dollars, and has de- 
faulted in the payment of the interest there- 
on. What is the difficulty? The answer is 
the old story over again. The city has 
gone beyond its means in the expenditure 
of money. It has built miles of streets in 
advance of any demand for them and run 
the spread-eagle system in the way of city 
improvements, and for this purpose con- 
tracted a debt liability out of all reasonable 
proportion to its population and local 
wealth. Its tax levies are. not promptly 
paid by the owners of property, and some 
of its assessments have been pronounced 
unconstitutional; and there is moreover a 
large number of lots with no houses on 
them, which if the city undertakes to sell 
for taxes, there is nobody that will bid 
enough to pay the taxes. 

This is the difficulty with bankrupt Eliza- 
beth; and New Jersey has some other cities, 
adjacent to the great metropolis of the 
nation, that have tried to grow so fast that 
they have really outgrown themselves in the 
way of debt encumbrances. Governor 
McClellan in his recent message sounded 
the note of alarm on this subject, and not a 
moment too soon. Municipal bankruptcy 
means either municipal fraud or misman- 
agement, and may mean both. In the case 
of Elizabeth city it means an unreasoning 
and reckless extravagance in the way of 
city improvements. The day of reckoning 
has at length come, 

There is but one just and honorable way 
out of such a difficulty; and that consists in 
the retrenchment of city expenses to the 
lowest practicable point and the imposition 
of taxes, accompanied with their vigorous 
collection, sufficient to meet the exigency. 
This, we know, is hard for the taxpayer; 
yet it arises from a fault for which he is in 
part responsible, If taxpayers allow them- 
selves to be governed by men who prodigal- 
ly waste the public money or contract un- 
reasonable liabilities, then they must take 
the consequences, It is dishonorable for 
them to interpose the plea of ‘‘ can't pay,” 
and attempt to throw the loss upon the cred- 
itor, The latter has a legal claim, and it is 
harder for him to lose the money which they 
honestly owe him than it is for them to pay 
it. Justice demands payment and taxpay- 
ers have no right to skulk from this duty. 


TENNESSEE BONDS. 


Most of the outstanding bonds issued by 
the State of Tennessee were authorized in 
aid of railroad construction in that state. It 
is said that some of them, though state 
bonds, are also a lien upon the property of 
the corporations in aid of which they were 
issued. A holder of such bonds has brought 
a suit in the United States Court against the 
aided railroad corporations, for the purpose 
of enforcing the payment of the overdue in- 
terest and also the principal at maturity. If 
the facts are such that a suit will lie against 
these corporations, then there is a prospect 
that the question of Tennessee repudiation 
will incidentally be ventilated before the 
courts of the United States, and perhaps in 
the end reach the court of last resort. It is 
to be hoped that such is the fact, as it might 
perhaps have the good effect of bringing the 
repudiators to their senses. The railroads 
thus liable could be sold out by a judicial 
order in enforcing the payment of the un- 
paid interest. 

Itisa burning disgrace to our common 
country that a state should be permitted to 
trample under foot all the rights of its credit- 
ors, and yet that there should be no legal rem- 
edy for the outrage. Such was not the fact 
under the Constitution as originally 
adopted, and such would not be the fact 
now but for the Eleventh Amendment, 
which was a mistake and should be removed 
from the fundamental law, by another 
amendment, restoring the Gensideution in 
this respect to its original character. State 

repudiation has become an insolent and in- 
to erable iniquity, and it is due to justice, 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue spring trade in this department has 
fairly opened, and the past week has been 
an active one with agents, while jobbers 
have also begun to distribute goods more 
freely. The tone of the market is healthy 
in all branches and the future is looked 
forward to with much confidence. 

Cotton goods have been in fair to large 
demand, several important revisions of 
prices have taken place, and where a reduc- 
tion was made the action has been large. 

The reported shipments to foreign ports 
during the week include 1,313 packages 


from this ap 153 packages from Boston, 
and 88 packages from other ports, making 
in all 1, T504 me nag and 

Since Jan. Ist, 1879..17,060 pack’s, valued at. .61,085,419 
Same time in’ 1878 oo 485,608 
Same time in 1877.. 7,887“ “1. 887,208 
Same time in 1876.. 6,116 nal bad -. 423,039 
Ship but not included in the above 
are 1,074 packages per ship ‘‘ Independence” 
for Valparaiso. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in good request for wide sheetings, while 
the supply was very light. Standards and 
heavy and fine 36-inch goods were in large 
demand, and narrow goods were in fair 
movement. 

Bleached goods have been in good re- 
quest, and stocks show a gradual but sure 
reduction. 

Cottonades were in steady movement, and 
some styles are now sold up to the looms, 
Corset jeans were in fair request for small 
selections, 

Colored cottons were sold largely, both 
for export and home wants. 

White goods had a large share of the at- 
tention of buyers and selections were 
numerous. 

Print-cloths were in light demand. The 
market at Fall River closed quiet but steady 
at 3# cents, less 4 per cent. cash, for 64x64 
cloths and 2 15-16 cents, cash, for 56x60. 
Prints were in large request for both 
“spots” and ‘‘ futures.” 

Ginghams were in increased movement, 
from the opening of spring styles and spe- 
cialties by the principal agents. 

Dress goods were in fair request for both 
cottons and worsteds. The spring offerings 
are large and attractive, while the styles, 
qualities, and finish are very creditable to 
the mills producing the goods, 

Woolen Goods.—The offerings at auc- 
tion have attracted a large attention; but 
the general demand has been by no 
means lively. The 8 upply of light-weight 
goods is not considered excessive, and the 
market is looked upon asin fair shape for 
the season. 

Fancy cassimeres were rather quiet as 
to new business, the auction offerings taking 
up the attention of buyers almost entirely. 
Worsted coatings were in Jarge movement, 
chiefly in deliveries on account of back 
orders. 

Satinets were in moderate request for 
small selections. : 

Kentucky jeans were in fair demand for 
smal) selections of special styles and qual- 
ities. 

Foreign dry goods have shown a consider- 
able improvement in the demand for silks, 
dress goods, and ribbons. Stocks are not 
yet ‘in full display ; but will be during the 
coming week. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $4,286,258, 
showing an increase of more than $1,500,000 
as compared with last week, and nearly 
$1,400,000 increase, as compared with the 
corresponding week last year. The total of 
goods marketed for the week is $3,036,354, 
or something | less than the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MonDay “EVENING, February 10th, 1879. 


PRINTS. 
BUMOD i ccseeccedese ohh ta EEE ET | 
ANIONS ...6 cjpcswes'e des 5 Mallory ..... Peesee 5 
American ......... ‘ 5h Manchester........ 54 
Southbridge......... 54!Merrimack, D..... 54 
| re 54, Oriental......... «. 5} 
Cocheco, L.......... DEP OCING 5 ..6.000:00:00.000 54 
Dunneélls...... ere 54 Richimond......... Bt 
Fréeman.......+..-+ i ae peg sMourn’g. 6 
Garner &Co......... 5§ Sprague........... 5 
Gloucester .......... Hf amgutta.......0 44 
RIGO... 521050050 54|Washington ....... 5 
GINGHAMS. 
ee 83} Lancaster ......... 8 
EMG: ccayuseoacn se  f 'Gloue PEON; 6350000 8 
NUE Ss Sha iewdecent 84 Renfrew........... 9 
co eae 8 \Southwark ........ %& 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4—4..... 7 |Lawrenee, i A. 
«HH, 4—4 = Y 


6 

»4—4..... iy hah annonce 6 

2 oe CET. | Bh isniss i 
ieee ARS al nie XXX... 9 
oa \Massachusetts, BB. 5 

owe 

Agawam, F......... bal “ ee 
Augusta, s.. - 64; * ~ 
16 

6 


; C..5 
30-inch .... 54 “ Standard. 





and not less to the general good, that the | A leton; A, #4... 7 \Medforé 6 
people of the United 1 States should rise in . *'R’ 80-in... 6 Nashua, 0, 8 83-inch. 
their majesty and place u ~ og it the interdict Bedtora R, 3—4.. 4 86-inch. 

of constitutional autho All that is | Boot, FF............ “ ¥ 40-inch. 8 
needed is to make states, like individuals or z Bicivereeecess 7 4 W,48-ineh. il 
private corporations, suablein the courts of | {. Geeseeseesen 3 by Newmarkedy Arn 5 
the United States, and then provide for the | prosdwhy eae | “ RR.... 7 
enforcement of the judgments of courts | Cabot Dar Lill. Gf|Pacific, Extra...... 7 
against them. aia iy i aa * | can: alahenveNeaT 


Crescent Mills, 4—4. . ay. Bu. .ses. 7 





Clark Mills, A....... 5s! Bisccnsan 
Continental, C...... 64) 0. 
a a: “ Mee vas 
Dwight, X ..... BOOS f T—4.. 
ee Ine a on 
plese Re RR x 9—4.. 
a A, 4+4...... | si _— 
yp TB. ..06 4 ‘Pequot, ae 


. | 
.. 6% Pittsfield, A 
: Ga Pocasset ; 
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E. 
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Manisa Canoe, 4—4... 7 
Hyde Park, Stand’d.. i | FP... - 5 
6.0. &. Sf, | Bain 5 
Indian Head, 44... 4 \Stark, a 7 
80-in... 64) Ye oo 7 
Indian Orchard, AA. sitden Oe a 
- EE. 6 Utica, 44 Deiselsieis 
6g NN. He 9—4....... 2% 
ef RR. 5 SS 58 Bias icesis 25 
Laconia, AA......... 7 ‘wes husett, 30-inc.. 64 
ee aS. 36-ine.. 7 
MO esuadensmn $ 40-ine. .11 
PP. i aesaawa 64 ses 48-inc. .125 
Langley, A iseaeeeas - oer ome Rocce Secu 
¥ Standard . 7 9—4....18 
Lyman, E, 4—4...... a3 as 10—4,...20 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : |Hope, 4—4......... 
AA, 4—4..... 9 uakeien, 44... 9 
L,4—4....... a Lonsdale, 4—4..... 8. 
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Jum law Maen & On, 


BROADWAY AND lith ST. 


Spring Dress Goods, 
NOW OPEN. 


NEW 
Importation of French Plaids. 





SPRING CASHMERE, 


in all the New Tints, for 
Street and Evening Wear. 


IMPORTED SUITINGS 
FOR TRAVELING COSTUMES, 
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CARPETS 
RUGS. 


WE ARE IN CONSTANT RECEIPT OF 


NOVELTIES 


IN THE BEST GRADES OF 


Oriental Carpets, 
Rugs, and Mats, 


and CARPETS WOVEN TO ORDER in ONE PIECE, 
FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and CONTINENTAL MANUFACTURERS. 
ALSO in the USUAL WIDTHS, with 
EVERY VARIETY of BORDERING. 


Newest Styles and Designs. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, from $2 upward. 

ENGLISH AND SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, from $2.50 
upward. 

ROYAL WILTONS, from $2.25 upward. 

CROSSLEY’S ENGLISH VELVETS, from $2 up. 

ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, from §1.25 up. 

ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, from 75c. up. 

The ATTENTION of PURCHASERS is REQUESTED 
to the SUPERIOR QUALITIES of the CARPETS manu. 
factured at our 


Glenham Mills, 


comprising AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
BODY and TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, and INGRAINS, 
all of which are offered at 


Very Attractive Prices, 


BODY BRUSSELS of the BEST DOMESTIC 
MANUFACTURE at $1.25 per yard and upward. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 75c. per yard and upward. 





INGRAINS, THREE PLYS, VENETIANS, etc. 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, and LIGNUM 
MATS, RUGS, and DRUGGETS, 
of EVERY QUALITY and at ALL PRICES. 





ALT SUWUrt CH 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


IMPORTANT TO Hl HOUSEHOLDERS. 


SPRING OPENING. 1879. 


J. & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d Street, 


WILL EXHIBIT FOR THE FIRST TIME, 


Monday, February 10th, 


FFERING 
a er OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS, IN 


IRISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


TABLE LINENS, 


CONSISTING OF 


CLOTHS, NAPKINS, DOV LIES, 
LUNCH-CLOTHS, and SATIN DAMASKS. 
Also SHEETINGS, and RICHARDSON’S celebrated 
fronting and pillow-case LINENS. 

EXTRA HEAVY TOWELS, at very 
LOW PRICES, 
TOGETHER WITH AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
NOVELTIES IN LINEN, 

MOMIE CLOTHS, 
STAND-COVERS AND TIDIES, 
NEW SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
NOW OPEN. 


ALL THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND AT OUR: 
: BRANCH st YRE, NOS. 50 and 61 NORTH PEARL : 
: STREET, NY, 4 THE SAME PRICES : 
: WE OFFER THEM IN NEW YORK. : 


cece nee eee e enema eee sees eases eee esas eseeesesesses ees rt. OOFe 


SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS AND CATALOGUES 
SENT GRATUITOUSLY ON APPLICATION. 


J.&C.JOHNSTON. 


R. H, MACY & 60,, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue. 
GRAND RAL 
FANCY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHNENT. 








IVE NO COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS On E 
PL EUEGeR AERO REE ae 
ty THEOL BENEFIT OF F ANY POSSI BLE COM StIS. 





BION WHICH CO BE GI » BY MAKING OUR 
aoe oe ” WHI 


ODS! H LOW! EN MARKING 
OWE Or NOT SELL HALF AN OUNCE OF 


WORSTED 


vaio OUN 
sit, OF x ee 8, NS FOR Less MONEY THAN 
SELLS THE SAME QUANTITY. 





at 25 Cents per Yard. 


R. i “MACY & 66. 
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Mrusuvance. 


Brier letters wilt be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
itor regarding the standing of insurance compa- 
nies, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed and a description of the policy is given, each 
point ina seporate line, precisely as follows: 

1. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ premiums paid, 
8. Amounl of policy. 

4. Amount of annual premium. 

5. Kind of policy. 


POLICYHOLDERS MOVING. 


WELL, it seems that the old policyholders 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
don’t like to have their money given away. 
They supposed that the trustees of that 
institution would hold the money en- 
trusted to their safe keeping for their 
special benefit. Thousands of policyholders 
have found it almost impossible these 
hard times to pay their premiums. They 
have pinched themselves in almost every 
way, in order to meet these yearly demands. 
Some have been compelled to give up their 
policies entirely, and take any sum the 
Mutual Life would offer. Now those who 
have gone on paying their money, with 
such great efforts and sacrifices, don’t want 
to have it given away—one penny of it—to 
any outsider. They have been astonished 
that the officers and trustees of the Mutual 
Life should ever think of doing such a mon- 
strous wrong. The managers of this com- 
pany, some weeks ago, sent out circulars to 
their local agents in every direction, asking 
them to help them out of their present diffi- 
culties by getting their ‘‘mew departure” 
endorsed and approved by as many policy- 
holders as possible. Not having their eyes 
opened, some of these policyholders care- 
lessly signed such papers as were shown 
them They have since found out 
that they were caught in a trap. Some 
of the leading merchants, bankers, and 
business men in Chicago were thus 
caught, and are now indignantly protest- 
ing against this monstrous injustice and 
deception. John V. Farwell, the eminent 
merchant, and upward of forty others, who 
have thoughtlessly approved of the thirty- 
per-cent. rebate system spoken of, are now 
zealously and fearlessly protestine against 
this wrong-doing; while Marshall Field, 
Levi Z. Leiter, George M. Pullman, N. K. 
Fairbank, Murray Nelson, J. M. Walker, 
Elbridge G. Keith, Edson Keith, E. B. Mc- 
Cagg, F. McGregor Adams, and many others 
of the best and most influentia) business 
men of that city, who have opposed the new 
scheme from the start, also unite in a vigor- 
ous protest, transmitted by telegraph. These 
protests have been submitted to the “special 
committee” of the Mutual Life here, and 
that committee will do well to consider it 
very carefully. These merchants and others 
at Chicago, who make these solemn and de- 
termined protests, embrace a body of men 
who will not be trifled with by any institu- 
tion, however large it may be. They are 
men of wealth and high standing, and are 
determined that their rights shall be pro- 
tected and this wickedness of the Mutual 
Life stopped. The protests embrace names 
that represent over one million of dol- 
lars in policies, and it also represents men 
who care for the rights of the widow and 
the fatherless, whose money is now being 
rapidly squandered. They will protect 
themselves, as they have the right to do; 
and they will do what they can to protect 
thousands of others who have no money to 
spend in any expensive legal warfare. 
These gentlemen propose, if necessary, to 
calla public meeting in Chicago, and invite 
every policyholder in the state to join in 
stopping the Mutual Life in its course. They 
will go further, if necessary, and invite the 
policyholders of other Western states to 
move in the matter in a similar way. 

It is held that the officers and trustees of 
the Mutual Life are making themselves per- 
sonally liable to arrest and imprisonment 
for the misappropriation of trust funds. 
The ablest lawyers in the country pronounce 
the action of the Company a “fraud upon 
their policyholders,” and that it is in every 
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every one holding a new policy under the 
new plan of the Mutual Life is a party to 
the ‘‘fraud,” and is also personally liable. 
They go still further, and boldly assert that 
all these policies are absolutely void, and 
that, in case of the death of the holder, no 
money whatever can be collected from the 
Company. 





THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
BONUS PLAN. 


Tue Mutual Life has a plan known as the 
rebate plan, as our readers are well aware. 
The principal element in the plan is the giv- 
ing away the funds of the Company to vari- 
ous persons throughout the country. The 
plan is persisted in by the Company, against 
the wishes of all its policyholders who have 
investigated it, unless, possibly, in the case 
of those who are influenced by personal in- 
terest. It is persisted in also against the in- 
telligent opinion of every life insurance ex- 
pert inthe United States—paid opinions and 
personal interest excepted. 

Some years ago the Mutual Life had a 
plan which resembles the present rebate 
plan so closely that we can’t help calling 
attention to it. It was known as the bonus 
plan. Like its successor, it had a character- 
istic point to it and it was of precisely the 
same nature. It was a plan for giving away 
the trust funds of the Company. The rebate 
plan of the present and the bonus plan of 
the past are as near alike as two peas, with 
this difference: the rebate plan gives money 
to a great variety of persons, while the bonus 
plan gave it to a small number. A good 
guess would name some thousands as the 
recipients of the rebate, and five as the num- 
ber of bonus beneficiaries. The latter num- 
ber were officers of the Company. The 
bonus plan was commenced about 1865. It 
lasted some four or five years. Its results 
were decidedly favorable to the officers of 
the Mutual Life in a pecuniary view. They 
received, during the years of its practice, 
first, their regular salaries—and they were 
large, very large salaries; and, second, they 
received a portion of the dividends of the 
policyholders of the Company, which 
amounted in the gross to $189,200. These 
five men, more or less, received this amount 
of money during the five years, more 
or less, in addition to their regular 
salaries, and it was charged as dividends 
paid to policyholders on the books of the 
Company. The vice-president of ‘the Com- 
pany has given his testimony under oath 
that it was a mistake to have so charged this 
large sum of money; and we agree with him. 
It was amistake. It ought to have been 
made the subject of special entry. There 
are various ways which would have been 
preferable. It is a matter of the past; but 
we can’t help making some suggestions, in 
case any persons should want to practice the 
same “‘ plan” in the future. A good entry 
would have been: ‘‘ Amount paid officers, 
taken from amounts which should have been 
paid policyholders, $189,200.” Or this: 
“Rebate to officers from dividends to 
policyholders, $189,200.” Or this: ‘‘ New 
blood injected into the lives of officers, 
having been drawn from policyholders, 
$189,200.” Or this: ‘‘ Confidential money 
paid officers, ‘without recourse,’ from 
money belonging to c@nfiding policyholders, 
$189,200.” There are various other entries 
which might have been made in the bonus 
plan of giving new life to the Company; 
but we have viven sufficient for illustration. 

We think that the rise and fall of the bonus 
plan should be known. That it fell, after hav- 
ing been ‘‘tentative” for some years, will 
afford encouragement to those who fear that 
the rebate business will not fall. We give be- 
low the sworn testimony of one of the trust- 
ees of the Company in regard to this. He is 
still a trustee. His testimony was given to 
one of the former superintendents of the 
New York Insurance Department. It is a 
part of the ‘‘ suppressed testimony.” It was 
copyrighted by the Company, to prevent its 
circulation. It gives a little inside history 
of the predecessor of the rebate plan, which 
is certainly interesting. 

Q. By the Superintendent: Make your 
own statement, Mr. Brown, in connection 
with this bonus matter, to which reference 
has been made. 

A. Mr. Wm. Smith Brown: Mr. Super- 
intendent, I would ask the favor of a few 














statement. You come here in the perform- 
ance of your duty with an unbiased mind, 
as I understand it, to get at the truth. Iam 
a stranger to you, and you would naturally 
look upon me and every other witness with 
the object to see if there is any coloring or 
bias in any way with any evidence pro- 
duced, on account of our connection with 
this Company or previous circumstances. 
How much you may find in mine you must 
be the judge of. I wish to say this, with 
the full recognition of the oath I have taken 
and under that oath, that so long as I have 
been a member of this Company I have 
conscientiously endeavored never to allow 
a personal feeling to enter into anything 
that Ihave done. I have regarded myself 
as a trustee here, watching over and 
taking care of a most sacred and solemn 
trust—money set aside to be paid to men in 
their old age and declining years and to 
widows and orphans; and if I would feel a 
responsibility in taking care of the property 
of one widow, with her children, my re- 
sponsibility has been a thousand-fold greater 
in feeling that I have so many more to look 
after. I have solemnly felt it, and every- 
thing that Ihave done in this Company I 
have done it solely with reference to the 
interest of the policyholders. Therefore, I 
shall give my evidence to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, truthfully and fear- 
lessly, as to the facts that you want, as I 
understand them; but without any prejudice 
or bias to anything or anybody. I am ready 
to make my statement. 


Q. By the Superintendent: Proceed with 
your statement. 


A. Mr. Wm. Smith Brown: The first 
knowledge I had of this bonus business was, 
if I recollect right, the appointment of a 
committee to take into consideration an ap- 
plication made for increased salaries by, I 
think, Mr. Homans and Dr. Post; but it is 
so long since, I have not refreshed my mem- 
ory on that point and may be wrong. 
There was an application from some one or 
more for increased salaries. A committee 
was appointed. That committee I suppose 
you know. That committee made their re- 
port, which, I understand, has also been 
before you. When that report came up, it 
produced considerable discussion in the 
board; but was adopted at the meeting, if I 
remember right, with the strongest minority 
vote that I have ever seen, had ever seen up 
to that time in this board. It was to my 
mind perfectly apparent who the men 
were that voted for and voted against 
it, although the yeas and nays were 
not taken. Every man who received pay- 
ment for his services through the officers 
of: this Company — every attorney, every 
man Who had a bank account, nearly (per- 
haps one exception); all men who were de- 
riving benefits—voted for it. The men 
who had no connection of the kind with the 
Company, who were perfectly free and in- 
dependent, were those who voted against it. 
Still, it was carried; and the decision of the 
chair was undoubtedly correct, although it 
was very doubtful, when the voices sounded, 
which had it. Subsequently I proposed its 
repeal. If my memory serves me right, I 
was induced, at the request of Judge Brad- 
ford, to postpone the matter—to let it lay 
over. I did so, with the understanding that 
it should come up at the next meeting—that 
I would allow it to come up. I may possi- 
bly be wrong as to dates and meetings. I 
merely give you the essential facts, and my 
memory is not—— I will not say that I 
am positively clear as to the consecutive 
occurrences. I found that I had to be in 
another state at the time of the meeting. I 
drew my resolution, handed it to Judge 
Bradford, as promised, presented my 
motion, and that it didn’t get a single vote 
—not one. It lay upon the table. In 
an interview with Judge Bradford, after that, 
I think I asked him whether the bonuses 
were intended to be put upon the February 
dividend, which was for three years. We 
were then changing from the five-year div- 
idend, three years of which out of the five 
had expired; and I didn’t know whether it 
was to be applied to that particular dividend 
alone or to be continuous. I told Mr. 
Bradford that, if it was continued to run 
with the dividends, I should agitate its 
repeal. He pledged me his word that it 
should ‘not, I,. therefore, paid no further 
attention to it, I knew it was in his power, 
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if he chose, to stopit. I was for two or 
three years in entire ignorance of the fact. 
It was charged to dividends; buried up en- 
tirely. I was in entire ignorance of the 
fact that it was paid. Happening to be here 
at the annual meeting previous to the re- 
port of this—which I think was two years 
ago last February—either two or three hap- 
pening to be here, I was struck with the 
motion of Mr. Brady, moving that twenty 
per cent. be paid upon the salaries to 
clerks. I said to a friend, after we 
left the board: Why were not the offi- 
cers included? That led to my inves- 
tigation, and I found that these bonuses 
had been continued. I then determined to 
agitate their repeal, and I waited my chance, 
until I saw my chance to get my motion in, 
I didn’t dare to agitate it; forif I had it 
would have been killed dead. I, therefore, 
produced my resolution without consulting. 
I think there were two members of the 
board who had any knowledge of my inten- 
tion to offer it. It led to a motion from Mr. 
Sprouls to lay my resolution on the table. 
A vote was taken on that motion, and, not- 
withstanding the fact that the president and 
vice-president both sat there, and voted 
upon that resolution of Mr. Sprouls, we car- 
ried it by one, I think. Had there been 
another officer here, we would have lost it. 
That led to the appointment of a commit- 
tee; that committee reported in favor of its 
repeal unanimously, and their recommend- 
ation passed for the repeal with but one dis- 
senting vote, and that vote was Lucius 
Robinson’s, I believe. 


“WITHOUT RECOURSE.” 


INSURANCE EprtTor oF THe INDEPENDENT, 
New York: 


In your issue of Jan. 9th you say that the 
general agents of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company issued acircular to local agents 
announcing a rebate of 30 per cent. on the 
first two payments by new insurants in their 
Company, and instructing the said local 
agent to write the words ‘without re- 
course ” over his own endorsement, and per- 
mitting him to write the same words over 
the signature of the policyholder, but in- 
structing him ‘‘not to do this unless it be 
absolutely required” to satisfy the signer of 
the draft. In conversation with Messrs. 
Moore & Holmes, special agents of the 
above Company and at present laboring in 
Erie, I made the above statement last night, 
and was surprised at being informed that 
the alleged instructions were not in the circular 
in question; but that the clause was added by 
the Insurance Editor of Turn INDEPENDENT, 
and that the said INDEPENDENT is paid so 
much a line for the articles reflecting on the 
rebate policy of Mr. Winston. In reply to 
my question as to why they do not make 
Tuk INDEPENDENT substantiate what it has 
published, they informed me that it was an 
advantage to them, inasmuch as it stim- 
ulated inquiry, which always had resulted in 
the vindication of the Mutual Life. NowI 
am not specially interested in life insurance, 
not having a dollar on my life; but I have 
been reading some of your articles, and, 
having confidence in what you have pub- 
lished, have expressed my opinion to some 
of my friends, and have been tripped up, as 
above. If you can give me any light on 
the above subject, you will confer a favor. 

Respectfully, 
Wo. H. Gross. 

Eng, Pa., Feb. 6th, 1879. 

We give the above letter entire, for we 
have been anxious for some time to know 
what answer the company makes to the part 
of the confidential circular referred to. We 
can assure Mr. Gross that there is not one 
particle of doubt about the statement he 
made. It has been published in a large 
number of papers throughout the country, 
has been made the basis of a great number 
of legal opinions, has been commented upon 
by large numbers of life insurance experts, 
and, if this is nut sufficient, we will say that 
we have one of the original confidential cir- 
culars in our possession, and it is one that 
was sent out by the general agents of the 
company for the State of Pennsylvania, 
who employ the very men who say that the 
circular did not contain the statement. We 
can hardly believe that these enterprising 
specials are instructed to make this denial 
by their superiors, nor by the Company, but, 
as it is the first and only answer attempted 
by any representative of the Company which 
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we have seen, we are somewhat ata loss to 
know who is responsible for the falsehood. 

As to the second part of the statement, 
we can say that the course of THE INDE- 
PENDENT in this rebate matter has been pre- 
cisely the same as was taken five years ago, 
when the company attempted to reduce its 
rates. It is, of course, a silly assertion. Not 
one cent has been paid for the insertion of 
the articles spoken of in the Insurance De- 


partment of this paper. Both statements 
are false. 





DEFENSE OF UNJUST ACTS. 


A WEEKLY paper in this city recently pub- 
lished in its advertising pages a long de- 
fense of the Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny. Itis printed in the usual type of the 
reading matter of the paper and is liable to 
be mistaken by a casual reader as express- 
ing ite sentiments. It is in the form ofa 
dialogue between a policyholder and an 
actuary. The policyholder seems worried 
that the Company is giving away its money, 
and is seeking information from the 
actuary. The language of questions and 
answers is so similar that one is compelled 
to believe that the same person asks the 
questions who answers them—that the 
actuary and the policyholder are one; and 
those who are posted would not have to 
make more than one guess to say who the 
writer, actuary, and policyholder is. 

There is nothing new in the new way of 
putting the troubles of the Company with 
its gifts. It is the same call for ‘‘new 
blood” and all that nonsense which has 
formed the basis of all of the articles 
published in defense of the Company. It 
resembles the article of the London Review, 
except as to the way of wording it. 
The most of the article is so jumbled up 
that, while the ordinary reader would be 
greatly impressed with the probability that 
something convincing was being stated, he 
would not be able to discover just what it 
was. An expert canget some idea out of it; 
but it is hard work. Here is an explanation 
of that crooked draft, which will undoubt- 
edly furnish a large amount of consolation 
to those who have signed them: ‘‘If the 
new applicant receives a rebate for two 
years of thirty per cent. by draft, have you 
not already had your proportion of those 
forty-five millions of dollars’ returned divi- 
dends?” Which reminds us of an old co- 
nundrum: ‘If wheat is $1 a bushel and rye 
three pecks, how many potato peelings will 
it take to shingle a meeting-house, allowing 
865 days to the year?” 

The question of surrender values is one 
which has been discussed by a great many 
minds, The practice of the Mutual Life in 
giving the insurer only a small portion of 
the value of the policy has received the 
most universal condemnation from all 
sources where there was knowledge of the 
question and a desire to give it to the public. 
The following extract is in answer to a 
direct question: ‘‘ What are your views in 
regard to surrender values?” 

‘*The professional politicians and amateur 
actuaries have set on foot in that way a sort 
of policy of liquidation. Their Jegislation 
is aimed at the suppression, rather than the 
development, of life insurance. . . . The 
one-half-per-cent. tax on life insurance in 
Connecticut and the drastic measures 
enacted in other states operate as discrim- 
inating laws in favor of the more liberal and 
prudential policy of New York, and so give 
good occasion for the preponderance of 
business here.” 

The omitted portion of the paragraph 
was about the same kind of twaddle, 
It contained no point, no excuse, no argu- 
ment, and no meaning. If a couple of 
hundred words had been put in a box and 
drawn out, and recorded in the order drawn, 
the sense would have been about as ap- 
parent. 

The following is an answer to a question 
as to the management of the Mutual Life, 
and particularly Mr. Winston: 

“‘The lawyers and the newspapers have 
developed a science of animadversion. 
Winston, with eighty seven million dollars 
in one hand and the promised reduction of 
rates for five years past in the other, has 
been a shining mark for their assaults,” 
The remainder of the answer speaks of the 
stainless record of Mr. Winston; of the 
impossibility that a man who has so many 
millions of other people’s money in his 
hands should be mistaken. 

Then comes a long paragraph in regard to 
the future of life insurance. “It is im- 


mense.” ‘‘ It would be idle to conjecture.” 
‘‘The insurance of asses by their drivers is 
provided for in the statutes of the Hebrew 
commonwealth.” ‘The tabulations and 
experiences, the methods and the credit of 
the Mutual Life have been its basis and 
stronghold thus far.” About the only point 
to be obtained from the answer is that Mr. 
Winston carries the $87,000,000 around in 
his hands, as a kind of personal property. 

The concluding paragraph ef this wonder- 
ful defense of the Mutual Life is deserving 
of being quoted in full- 

“The coming man, Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander, extending his circuit to Mr. Mur- 
phy’s Brooklyn Bridge, and, sitting on the 
surviving pier, will survey the remains 
among the numberless skeletons of the bar- 
risters, and declare the structure another 
Tower of Babel, arguing the cause of our 
‘decline and fall’ to be a second confusion 
of tongues.” 

The whole article was composed of about 
the same mixed mass of meaningless words 
and sentences. It occupied six columns. It 
was undoubtedly paid for out of the funds 
belonging to the policyholders of the Com- 
pany, and it is very doubtful if a single one 
of them, outside of a few insurance men, can 
get one word of meaning out of it. In its 
wording and its attempt to say something 
that will sound large and grandiloquent, it 
is as silly and ridiculous as the cause it seeks 
to defend. Again we say that when people 
bave performed an act which is a gross 
wrong they are liable to do almost anything 
in attempting to get out of it; and so we 
shall still expect more of such nonsense from 
the management of the Company. 


UNIFORM FIRE INSURANCE RATES. 


THE special committee appointed by the 
representatives of fire insurance companies 
to prepare a plan of organization for a tariff 
association have agreed on a plan, which 
will, doubtless, be adopted. The proposed 
new features in insurance are that all 
the fire insurance companies shall main- 
tain a uniform tariff of net rates, with- 
out rebate or reduction to the insured, and a 
restriction of the rate of commissions to 
brokers. The latter are to deal directly 
with the insurance companies and are to 
receive their commissions from them. The 
habit of dividing the commission with the 
insured will be abolished, and no brokers’ 
fees or rebates will be allowed. The plan 
further provides that, as the companies doing 
an agency business in this city shall agree to 
and sustain local rates, the local companies 
which have no agencies, but which take 
risks in other cities over their own counters, 
must agree to sustain the local tariffs of 
the places where the risks are situated. 
A second meeting of the representatives of 
our fire insurance companies has been held, 
to hear the report of the special committee, 
and the important features of that report 
were as follows: 





“Agents of companies shall be elected 
by the association, who shall receive a com- 
mission of 10 per cent. for New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, or Hoboken, and for 
other places a percentage not exceeding 15 
per cent., none of which shall be directly 
or indirectly returned to the assured. A 
violation subjects to a penalty of cancella- 
tion of commission, It is also provided 
that all agents, sub-agents, or managers of 
branch offices, and all persons engaged to 
solicit business other than those previously 
mntioned shall be paid a fixed salary only. 
Managers, in their accounts, must furnish 
the names of persons to whom commission 
has been paid or allowed and the exact 
amount. Any violation or error in rates 
shall cause a forfeiture of an amount equal 
to the correct premium, and any violation 
of the rules of the association relating to re- 
bate or commissions shall subject the of- 
fender to a fine of $50. To meet prospect- 
ive penalties, each member must deposit 
with three trustees, to be hereafter elected, 
$200 in cash or United States bonds; and if 
any penalty be not paid to the treasurer in 
cash after ten days’ notice the entire amount 
will be forfeited.” 





A MODEL INSTITUTION. 


THE annual report of the president to the 
directors of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, New Jersey, is 
one of the plainest and fairest statements 
we have ever seen. It is very evident that 
this important document was prepared with 
the distinct intention of imparting, instead 
of suppressing, information in regard to the 
exact financial condition of one of the 





largest institutions in the country. We wish 
we had the space to publish it entire, as it 














would interest our readers just at this time. 
We make the following selections: 


“From the balance sheet it will be seen 
that the total assets on January 1st, 1879, 
were $33,470,782.28, and the total debts and 
liabilities $32,549,706.82. The difference 
between these two amounts—viz., the sum 
of $921,075.46—is the Com: og surplus. It 
is exclusive of all dividends F nr in 
1879. The amount of such dividends is the 
sum of $1,436,349.19, and is one of the 
items of debts and liabilities. It also is sur- 
plus, in respect to the holders of participa- 
ting policies; but a liability against the cor- 
poration, having been ordered to be paid 
back to the members entitled to receive it. 

‘‘ The liabilities consist of losses by death 
incurred but not yet payable; of commis- 
sions and expenses on unreported premiums; 
of the present value of fourteen annuity 
bonds, and of 41,764 life policies, insurin 
119,179,592. Of these five several items o 
liabilities the first three are not contingent, 
as are the last two, upon probabilities or 
assumptions in regard to the future. 

‘‘By the American Experience Mortality 
and four and a half per cent. interest, the 
reserve fund of this Company is $28,046,- 
402; while by the other mode of com- 
eer ens the Actuaries’ Experience and 
our per cent. interest—the reserve fund is 
$30,178,822, the difference between the two 
being the sum of $2,132,420. 

“The outstanding loans on bonds and 
mortgages held by the Company against in- 
dividual borrowers amount to the principal 
sum of $9,853,332. 44. 

“The real estate, comprising the Com- 
any’s Offices and buildings in Newark, is 
in value greatly in excess of its cost, as 
stated in the schedule of assets. 

‘‘The revenue account for the year 1878 
shows receipts and disbursements corre- 
sponding closely with those of the preced- 
ing year. The total receipts were $6,063,- 
240.68; the total dishursements, $5,778,678, - 
29. Of the latter, the largest item is that 
paid for losses by death—viz., $1,762,259. - 
50—which includes the policy claims occur- 
ring in but not payable in the year 1877, in 
the same manner as the unadjusted losses in 
the latter part of 1878 will be paid in 1879. 

‘The resources and position of this Com- 
pany will enable it to pursue such methods 
of management in the future as the most 
careful consideration and the lights of past 
experience shall show to be best adapted to 
subserve the interests of the existing mem- 
bership and to promote its continuance and 
vigorous life. In the exercise of the trust 
committed to the directors, it will be thetr 

faithful endeavor to make the opportunities 
and means now possessed by the Company 
efficient in the highest attainable degree for 
its true usefulness and success.” 


The foregoing, together with the printed 
statement of the Company, which we printed 
last week, will show the true position of this 
excellent and sound institution. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


InsvuRANCE stocks are quite firm again 
and steadily advancing in price. Receipts of 
premiums are good this month and promise 
to be much better this year than last. 





..--Our local fire insurance companies are 
now feeling well, in view of the general ad- 
vance in the rates of premium. They all ad- 
mit that prices have been too low. 


....A story is current that a majority of 
the ‘‘special committee” appointed by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company to investi- 
gate matters concerning the new rebate 
system have come to the conclusion that 
the Company had better back down. That’s 
right. ° 


....There is no truth whatever in the rumor 
that President Hyde, of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company, has resigned, on account 
of ill health or for any other reason. He 
is absent in Europe, and at last accounts 
was rapidly regaining his health and 
strength. 


....The Marine insurance companies, as a 
whole, have all done fairly well only the 
past year. Prospects are much better, how- 
ever, for the present year. The old Atlan- 
tic Mutual maintains its high position and 
is the only exception to the rule above 
spoken of. Their business is always heavy, 
and, what is better, has always been profit- 
able in all times. 


....The Ridgewood Fire Insurance Com- 
peny, of this city, which had secured a large 
and profitable business, has decided to rein- 
sure all its risks and retire from the insur- 
ance field entirely. We think a mistake in 
this case has been made. Its business was 
too valuable, we think, to be lost. At any 
rate, the stockholders of the company 
should have been consulted in this matter 
before any decided action was taken. There 
will be no loss, either to the policyholders or 
stockholders. 








Marine and Fire Insurance 
OFFICE OF THE 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
Nos. 57 and 59 William Street. 


NEW YORK, 20th January, 1879. 
THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHAR- 
ter of the Company, submit the following statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1878 : 


Premiums on risks outstanding 31st of De- 











COMMS, BBTT....ccrccocccecccccscvcscscosecess $103,573 17 
Premiums received during the year 1878... 235,668 63 
Total premiumMS...........sseeeesereeee » $839,241 80 
Premiums marked off asearnedduringthe 
EE i ivsiccstccccccscaecudnerinvenietaiacaued $246,114 03 
Losses and expenses paid dur- roe nee vere 
ing the same period............ $152,346 83 
Return premiums and commis- 
BIONS....0..005 Ceccccecccccccccoce 83,618 42 
The assets of the company on the 81st December, 1873, 
were as follows: 
United States securities......... $410,000 00 
is vcassvcsccscacesscees 92,300 00 
City and other stocks and 
En apchcccsrertndesecacsenness 149,680 80 
Cash in banks and loans on 
stocks on demand.............. 63,777 27 
——— 8715,758 07 
Premium notes and cash premiums......... 84,490 36 
Salvage and reinsurance claims..... eee = 17,159 41 


Total O88CtS.........sceccecceecccecrscesces $817,407 64 


8IX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
cates of profits will be paid on and after Tuesday, the 
11th day of February, 1879. 


TRUSTEES. 
MOSES TAYLOR, FURMAN L. KNEELAND, 
DANIEL DRAKE SMITH, HENRY K. BULL, 
THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, HENRY M. TABER, 
CHARLES L. FROST, HIRAM W. BROOKS, 
JOHN C. JACKSON, DAVID G. CARTWRIGHT, 
WILLIAM R. KIRKLAND, JAMES MclLEAN, 
WM. H. BRODIE, HENRY 8. HENRY, 
ALEXANDER NONES, ERNEST A. BROOKS, 
STEPHEN D. HARRISON, EMANUEL LEHMAN, 
ROBERT TANNAHILL, DWIGHT STONE, 
GEORGE H. TUTTLE, WILLIAM BIRNIE. 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, GEO. D. PITZIPIO, 
SAMUEL SCHIFFER, JAMES F. WHITNEY, 
EDWARD L. HEDDEN, FRANCIS SPIES, 
AMOS T. DWIGHT, M. MACK. 


DAN’L DRAKE SMITH, President. 

W.IRVING COMES, Vice-President. 

HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 
1879. 


CHARTERED 1811. 


THE NEWARK FIRE 


Insurance Co. 
OFFICE 741 and 743 BROAD STREET. 


Statement Jan. Ist, 1879. 


Capital.................$250,000 00 














ASSETS. 

Real Estate owned by Company (unincum- 
Rn Rr $57,500 00 

Loans on Bond and Mo: being first 
lens on improved real estate)............ 402,555 00 
Accrued Interest on Bond and Mortgage... 11,844 24 
STOCKS AND BONDS OWNED BY ComPaNyY (market value): 
United States Bonds $160,600 00 
Ban ee 53,187 50 
Cash on hand and tin Rank 40,060 88 
Net premiums in course of collection 10,415 99 
Rents, Interest accrued on Stocks, etc..... 3,549 50 
Total Assets.......ccccccccccccccccece 740.113 11 

LIABILITIES, 

Losses (adjusted, unadjusted, reported, or 
contest ‘engedeeniees aiiendiaes - uae : «.. $5,067 54 

Amount 'y to rei outstand- 
ing MEN 050i iiocicacuccuvenceseancudsacees 04,278 74 
CRDIGAL BOCK 6.00 cccccccccocccescccscececsccce 250,000 00 
All other Liabilities............ccccssscccces 14,235 20 
Net Surplus over all Liabilities.... 366,531 64 
$740,113.13 


JOHN J. HENRY, Seo’y. 
Cc. M. WOODRUFF, Pres’t. 

Branch Office New York City: ANDERSON & STAN. 
TON, No. 152 Broadway. 

— Office Boston : RICHARD POPE, 7 Exchange 

ace. 

Branch _ Offices Guienge SCHENCK & HOBBS and 
O. W. BARRETT, La Salle Street. 

Agencies in the principal Cities and Towns. 


THE GLOBE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Jan. 2d, 1879. 
The Superintendent announces that the result of an 
examination of the affairs of the GLOBE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, up to the 30th October, 
1878, shows the following : 


ASBBCES. ...000-cccccccccccscecsccces 
Liabilities, except Capital.......... 





lished as losses, the proofs not having been received 
by the Company at the close of the examination. 

he Superintendent is gratified that the foregoing re 
sult of the examination shows a surplus of 322.27, 
with which it should be enabled to do a flourishing 
and prosperous business. (Signed) 


JOHN F. SMYTH, 


Superintendent. _ 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1879. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 


$400, 00 06 








" 5 ie s 
id Losses and Dividends....... ¥ 
Net WEIN ssi patececactesieesces pésea 960,476 32 


Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1979)...$3,363,218 92 


eine ALFRED G. BAKER, 
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February 13, 1879.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








HONEST LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HaMILTon Fisn, JR., seems desirous 
to have the present legislature of the State 
of New York understand distinctly that ¢t, 
as a body, should and must control its own 
business; and a large majority of his asso- 
ciates give unmistakable evidence that they 
heartily agree with him. Heretofore a large 
proportion of our state affairs have been 
controlled by some ‘‘ boss,” or ‘‘ ring,” or 
“committee,” who have succeeded wonder- 
fully well in ‘grinding their own axes,” 
and have signally failed in attending to the 
interests of the people. 

Among other good things to be done 
by Mr. Fish and others of the leg- 
islature is to restore, if possible, pub- 
lic confidence in the benevolent work of life 
insurance. The late action of the Mutual 
Life in giving away trust-funds has greatly 
alarmed the whole community, and especial- 
ly its seventy-five thousand policyholders. 
In the name of this immense body of people, 
we appeal to Mr Fish and to all other consci- 
entious representatives of the people in the 
legislature to make a thorough investigation 
of this whole business. The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has never yet been thor- 
oughly examined. On paper it claims to have 
$87,000,000 of assets. But these assets are, 
doubtless, estimated at their original cost, 
when property and securities of all kinds 
were worth far more than they are to-day. 
The liabilities of this Company are almost 
as great as its assets. Out of thirty-one 
companies reporting to the Massachusetts 
department, it ranks as low as the twenty- 
seventh in this regard. It has, in fact, the 
small margin of six per cent., by its own and 
the Massachusetts standard, and this when 
the entire property of the Company is put in 
at its cost. And yet, despite these circum- 
stances, the Company is giving away its 
fund: to any new candidate for insurance. 
There is a chance here for Mr. Fish to again 
serve the state. The public would like to 
know to what extent the securities of this 
Company have depreciated in value. They 
would like to know whether it amounts to 
six per cent. of the assets. If they have, 
then insurers in the Company would like to 
have the giving away of the funds stopped. 
It must not be forgotten that the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York has never 
since its organization had an official examina- 
tion of any consequence. Some three years 
ago, the predecessor of the present insurance 
commissioner made a little show of examin- 
ing the Company. He staid around the office 
for some two or three weeks, and made a long 
report, called an examination. It has be- 
come known as the fifteen-minute examina- 
tion. At best, it could have been nothing 
but a reflex of what he was told by the 
officers and attachés of the Company. The 
real estate loans were not examined. No 
titles were verified and practically no ex- 
amination was made. There is no question 
as to the liabilities of the Company. We 
have ge its own statement of what 
they are, and also the statements of the 
New York and Massachusetts departments. 
There is a ¥ uestion, however, as to the 
value of the Company’s property. It must 
have de vealated 5 in value, and, it f the depre- 
ciation is more than six per cent., then in 
some way the Company should be prevented 
from issuing insurance policies at rates be- 
low cost. Let the Mutual Life Insurance 
Ms ompany also furnish a list of its real estate 

loans, e simply believe that the 30-per- 
cent. give-awa fasiness would stop very 
soon after the information was obtained. 





HEAVY INSURANCE. 


THE number of persons who have in- 
vested large sums of money in life insurance 
has rapidly increased during the past ten 
years. A great sensation was made some 
weeks ago, on the announcement of the sud- 


den death of Colonel Walton Dwight, of 
Binghamton, New York. His life was in- 
ps for $255,000, in the following com- 
panies: 










Equitable........... ,000 
Manhattan... ee #000 pen Re  ~ 
Mutual Benefit. 





15, 
Northw’t’n Mutual 








Since the death of Col. Dwight it there vonee 
ascertained that he was not what is consid- 
ered a sound man, by any means, It is 
doubtful, however, whether the insurance 
companies can make a clear case against 
him, and thus make void all this insurance. 
The Equitable Life Insurance Company, of 
this so Fos a very be sey. doe grog 
of the in the case, has ded to pa’ 

its pet. 4 policy promptly, without any egal 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT | 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
AND STATEMENTS FURNISHED AT THE 
OF THE COMPANY OR ANY OF ITS 
SGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 

JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


254 BROADWAY, New York; 
179 MONTAGUE ST., Brooklyn. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 
Assets January Ist, 1878..........ccceeeeees $4,805,625 26 

















Depreciation in U. 8. Bonds............+.+- 13,510 00 
$1,792,115 26 
Premiums received in 1878. . -. 498,244 92 
Interest received in 1878.........+++0+ eee. 288,220 98 
$5,578,590 lo 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by Death............... $203,390 00 
Annuities Paid.............+6+ 1,167 17 
Matured Endowments Paid.. 127,200 00 
Dividends to Policyholders.. 110,076 #4 
Paid for Surrendered Policies 194,143 12 
Total paid Policyholders.. . 9635, 976 93 
CommissionS............se++++ $3,176 11 
Agency Charges, Advertising, 
Printing, Postage, and Sta- 
Go nsesncdccdssccvcceuecs 28,068 81 
Medical Fees, Interest on Cap- 
ital, and Taxes.............. 26,392 60 
Rent and all Office Expenses. 31,026 95 
———— 750,641 40 
$4,816,048 76 
ASSETS. 
Real Estate..............-000005 $209,910 58 
Bonds and Mortgages......... 1,247,068 90 
United States Bonds .......... 1,061,687 50 
Brooklyn City Bonds........ 608,000 90 
Kings County Bonds -. 156,000 00 
New York City Bonds......... 53,662 50 
Temporary Loans, secured... 272,700 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank... 44,865 27 
Loans to Policyholders (the 
reserve on which is over 
@1,400,000)...........ceeeeeees 870,357 50 
Uncollected and Deferred 
Premiums in course of 
transmission, less cost of 
ColECHION...........00eeeeeee 77,313 33 
Accrued Interest and Rents. 84,052 33 
Agents’ Balances, secured by 
BOWE. vcccccccccscecccccccece 15,178 66 + 
Market Value of Bonds over 
CBSE. ccccccccccccccccccccccces 108, 255 0 th onase % 
Total Liabilities, including Capital 8 onnng, 
insurance Reserve, by Lega 
Sean SPU Aiskeindcinsmmabadéngdeaneonscatas 3,794,124 90 
GR aavndcwiiervacidcedsecuccnecdas $1,054,424 76 


GEORGE C, RIPLEY, President. 
CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, Vice-Pres’t, 
JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
A. B. CAPWELL, Couneel. 


The largest amount of Life Insuranee at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Rcsrore RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


3 Jeate. ona ty > The Gow ot i life 

rance is furnished for the whole life or as tong 
as needed, at. actual current cost, year by ft itself, 
thus rendetoh unnecessary and the polieybolder never 
has at risk more pnancin mimeo rem 


ance. 
In this w way the 





unt for Circulars, givi giving rates and full explana- 
ons. 


{gv GOOD AGENTS WANTED. _@4 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,¢ 947.01. 


Lure Bcu! aries sh tat MANAGEMENT ond 
LIBERALITY TO THE IN 
AU Forms of. Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


LA CAISSE 


OF ——- FRANCE. 
FIRE INSURA CE EXC. USIVELY. 


UIS pe vot Det Co. 
UD! T, Ir. E gl Couders Bros, pone 


, Resident 
Manager for at Becretary 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING, New York. 








C. P. FRALEIGH, 




















Twenty-seventh Annual Statement 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE TMSORANCE C0, 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
January 1, 1879. 











RECEIPTS. 

Premiums received in 1878 . - 030 41 

Interest and rents........... 188,397 06 
—————__ $572,428 87 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

TO POLICYHOLDERS. 

For Death Claims............++ $132,493 00 

For M Endow t . 100,393 00 

For Dividends..............+005 102,784 94 

For Surrendered Policies..... 100,707 48 
————_ $436,378 42 

EXPENSES, 
Commissions and allowances 
to agents, one medical ex- 

aminers’ fees............... $43,603 65 
$76,916 24 
1,785 00 
3,323 55 
1,092 99 
$520,306 20 

ASSETS. 

United States securities, market value.. $612,482 50 


City. county. and municipal bonds, mar- 





Premium notes on policies in force 
Stock in Massachusetts National Banks, 











o por se value.... Balenestrexnseasesarse ae $ 
‘ash in Com MOMs ccceventsscncece 

Cash in ba ed ehiasddanshudidsssadedaaase 40,380 30 
Net premiums in course of collection.. 22,776 82 
Net Lan + eee and semi annuai 

rere 24,355 20 
Interest accrued on investmenis.. 61,323 47 
Rents Accrued. . 1,015 91 

$3,302,200 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance reserve (4 per cent. Actua- 

Cd BM ancinesescccecasqscecesocscees $2,039,308 09. 
Losses reported, but not yet due.......... 40,117 00 
Contingent Liabilities wae policy 

claims not adjusted) 19,397 
Unpaid divide’ 

Premiums paid in advance. 14,440 16 
seat vay ledger credits....... 

BEE hs coccccccgs cas ceccccecoccceccoccesges __ 280,850 68 68 

$3,902,200 88 88 

If the reserve ts estimated bs the New York standard 

(4, per cent. American Experience Tables Moot. na surplus 

he Company is increased about $ making a 
total surplus of $450,350.68, 


WILuiAM R, PLuwKett?, President. 
James M. Barker, Vice-President. 
James W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WIiLuiaM H. BALL, Ai Assistant Secretary. 
NEW YORK 0 OFFICE, 

237 BROADWAY, COR. PARK PLACE. 


J. 1H DasKaM, General Agent. 
‘W. L. Boynton, Special Agent, 


OPS Ronueny, rine on AccibENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust,and Safe- 
Deposit Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
IN THEIR 


New Marble Fire-proof Building, 


Nos. 327---33!1 Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 








porations and bankers. ) a and desks adjoining 
vaults provided for Safe Rente 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
ny ot, oe EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, on we UARDIANS. and REceIvE and Execute 
Bo og erent — from the courts, corpor- 








AL’ i pete FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
sonaracg ai and apart from the assets =. a Company, 
itional security, the Compan: ost 
Trust Capital of $1, 000, 000, primaily: fone 
their Trust Obligations. - 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 








STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and ta charge of the 
Trust De ment. 

RO} T PA — Treasurer and Secretary. 


ORS, 
Stephen & Caldwell. J. Gillingham Fell, 


Edward W. Clark, Genry att McKean, 
Alexander Henry, iiliam H. Merrick, 
George F. T. ner John B. Gest, 
Henry C. G Edward T. Steel, 

’ Thomas Drake. 





American Lift Insurance Company, 


WALNUT ST., 8. E. COR. FOURTH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, Jan. 180, 1870. .........cceeeeceee voee $3,822,688 01 
Surplus as to Policyholders...............+. 481,020 06 


GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





INCORPORATED IN - 
PURELY LY MUTUAL. 


ae 


ven Vice-President 


> 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Sist of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
lst January to 31st December, 


heecadecacrscgseecessccessecegeesasees $4,009,308 47 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
ABUT, 1ST. ..c.ccccccccccoccccccccccs 1,848,697 36 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 83 
No Policies have been issued upon Life a 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Loéses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,060 58 


Tae Company has the following Assets, 
viz. 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . $10,086,758 00 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Real Estate anc oo due the Com- 
pany, estimated at.................c00- 619,034 50 
Premium Notes and “Bills Receivable..... 1,520,250 74 
COE TR BORE. .ccccccccescesccccecesecceocce 381,210 92 
Total Amount of Assets............. $133 820,403 16 
Six per cent. interest on the tanding certificat 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent ts declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES. HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H, MOORE, JOHN EL OTT, 
WiS CURTIS LEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ARL USSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN rr, 
AMES ; 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDD JAMES G. DE REST, 
URGIS, 7REDERICK CHAUNCE 
ADOLPH Yee ewe, CHARLES D. LE :VERICH, ' 
JOSIAH 0. LO ILLIAM BRY 
wil LLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. roua, 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER V. KING 








THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
HORAC E K. THURBER, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, RAVEN, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, WikilaM DEGROOT 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presidens. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 oP5is, 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "ewsnaprerauvsy® © 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 uUseitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipenr. 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
AND, 








Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEB 
Vice-President. Ch deare 
H. Y. WEM 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B, STOKES, 
Secretary. Assist’t Sec’s 
1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital. .............. $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

WIR Sh ect acdcccacies 785,025 16 
Surplus....... Pececdseessacese 670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Wu. G. Wu. G. CrowELt, Sec. Jonn L. THOMPSON, Ass’t Sec. 


@PRINGFIEL 


¥. and M, 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
| Capital, all paid in....... ly 
facipaing* feck ‘ih Liabilities, ovee oe a 
Net Harp “$79,888 8% 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879, a1. 760,620 63 
DWIGHT R. SMIT 
RD J. HALL, now R. SMITH, President. 


TNDREW S. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


hebasir ve 4 DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
J. HARDING, General Agent. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


assachusetts Mutual Lift Ins, Co, 


For the Year ending Dec. 31st, 1878, 





ASSETS. 


First Mortgage Loans on Heal Eatate..........-0+-esseeees 
Loans Secured by Collaterals............ssecccecseseeeeeees 
Loans on Company’s Policies im force.............esseee+ 


United States Bonds.............seseeseeeees 
City, County, and Railroad Bonds 







Premium notes on Policies in force 


Less notes given on account of Reinsurance..... 






ee vccccccccceccccecsesesosccess! $2,945,135 34 


267,622 v1 
48,990 00 


Bilis Messtvahehe. vocccccccccceccoccccesscosccvscsscccgoescessccoscecsscsosesessosseoccscccsee 4,264 78 
IB sv onnnnsssisdtnrorenacdsbisccecescdonssasccevencnetesonsesasovenesbonsescdges 4,000 v0 
Cash on hand in Banks and in transit (@ince received). ..........ccccccccccceeseeecsecces 105,935 us 
DAPSONE TSRNS BONUNNG so ccnecnsscnesvcvavenscccesncecscésrneseccncsnssoseccccesscccesce 211,398 03 
Premiums in course of collection (lesa Cost Of CONMCCtION)..........cccecccceccecsceseeces 41,612 28 
Deferred Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums (less cost of collection)............... 75,501 46 
DROSS ORS BION BAB isis s cocencswndscccinccscccscccedecccccncceccsesscceccsesescecee 4,067 50— $6,382,446 05 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard........... $5,727,781 00 
Death Claims, not adjusted and not due...... 160,105 00 
Endowment Claims, not adjusted and not due.. 22,115 00 
TWEE DBPORORES 0.000000 ccccscesccccccrccnccencse 15,801 08 


Premiums paid in AAVANCE.........c.cecccesccsecccevseecees 





3,955 06— 5,029,757 14 





Surplus by Massachusetts Standard............cccccccccceccesccecccsscnsseccsceseccsecccesccsees $452,688 91 

Rarplus by Vow Tork MtebGarG, MHWL... sccccscscctesesccssceccccscescsssccstoecsscscossscod $852,272 00 
OFFICERS. 

E.W. BOND, - -« «- - President. | OSCAR B.IRELAND, - - Actuary. 


HENRY FULLER, Jdr., - Vice-President. 
AVERY J. SMITH, - - Seoretary. 


DAVID P. SMITH, M.D., Med. Examiner. 
: CHAS, P. —" M.D., - Ass’t Med, Ex, 





LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Statement of U.S. BRANCH, Jan. 1st, 1879. 





Assets in U. S., - - - - $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, seemed reinsurance, 2,430,505,86 
Surplus, - - + 1,871,291.21 
Income in U. 8. tadne 1878, - 2,600,583.34 
Expenditures, including Losses, - 1,971,219.83 


Vew York Office, 
45 William Street. 


J. E. PULSFORD, 


Resident Manager. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT 
for the Year ending Dee. 81st, 1877. 


Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 
Eudowments, Distributions of Surplus, 





ls vcnd babidbassksnsibnsckecnsstecsuenons 437,100 26 
Total Cash Assets, as per Insurance Com 

GRMMTIOMOTS TOPOS. ...0ccccccccccccscccecs 14,466,920 58 
Total Surplus, do. do. do, do,., 1,621,078 43 
gw fe 1,871 
i renscknsaschicinocsivinncinstessberen 1,665 


The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investi- 
gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa 
chusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


NJ. F. *, STEVENS, President, 


BE 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, WG MeKOWN, 4 
w. oO. waiest Actuary. —_ 


OHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 





Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


JOHE B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 





CONTINENTAL 


(BIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts tts bust under the New 
York —_. Law. 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
contin Cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings, ( and 106 Broadway, Breeklyn. 
—_—o— 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 





Eis nscsiecssecnsesoncnnon 1,000,000 00 
Net turplus................cccccceeee 1,038,423 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

CRE Let oR OP 1,060,384 21 


and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


i } mache t value.,¢1,064,250 00 
a State and otyer Bonds and Stoc “whpsssnie: #0874 £0 


Sena 
rth 


wo Ree ey $M 289,510 00 
Mo foun (on Real Estate, worth 


and EUS ORS Se 
Premiums eye Hh and in course of 
i ishchisethcenesaeonnsesbeseeasees 
Interest and Rents 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. ©. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M, KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN EK. OAELEY, General Agent. 
C,H. DUTCHER, Seo'y Brooklyn Department. 





‘THE CONTINENTAL 


$379,002.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 
A. 8. W. 
Vice- 


R. 5. Bescams, 














THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Gompany, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 
(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . . over 132,000 
Insurance in force, . $128,000,000 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 
Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 
SURPLUS, .. over $6,000,000 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 








A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 


crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 848 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventyefour Million Dollars in Premiums; 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-ciaims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have'augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increasing. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
iu detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
eS ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone bave been suffi- 
cient to pay the DEA TH-CLAIMS maturing under ite policies. 





EXAMPLE. 

“T Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128} Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














ta” Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


aw The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life in- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The greatexperience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their ineurance at 
cost; apd, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feae 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures satety to the company (without which all iuterests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Beary desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and fevorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-Pres. and Actuarv. 
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Young and Old. 


VALENTINE’S DAY. 
BY MARY D, BRINE. 








TueRe’s fun and frolic over the way, 
Amongst a group of little folks gay, 
For this, you know, is St. Valentine’s Day. 


And you may believe there are not a few 
Of the cunningest kind of billet-doux 
For dear little girls, from they ‘‘ know who.” 


My dear little girlie, so dainty and wee, 
Sweet as ever a girlie could be, 
Sits in my lap, and laughs to see 


The little fellows who slyly go 
Creeping along on soft tip-toe, 
Waiting and watching a chance to throw 


At somebody’s door a valentine, 
While many a pair of bright eyes shine, 
And this wee, dimpled darling of mine 


Claps her hands at the merry play 
Of the funny little folks over the way 
And the fun and frolic of Valentine’s Day. 


But never a valentine comes for me, 
Nor for my dear little girlie wee. 
How shall we manage? Let me see. 


Hark! Somebody’s coming! Now, baby 
mine, . 

’Tis time for your merry eyes to shine, 

For here’s Papa, with a —— valentine! 


What kind of a valentine? Well, just this: 
A good big hug and a hearty kiss. 
Now Valentine’s letters we shall not miss. 





THE TWO WISHES. 


BY MR8. D. C. PERRIN. 





Wire a run and a jump, a boy darted up 
the stairs of an old house, and burst open 
the door of an attic, exclaiming: ‘‘ Ahey, 
my hearty! How goes it?” 

The ‘‘ hearty” was a little girl, the only 
inmate of the room. She was a pretty little 
creature, with eyes the color of violets and 
hair Jike spun gold; and hey dear month 
and lovely smile won every heart. She went 
hopping to meet him on a little crutch, for 
she was very lame. Her brother Jack gave 
her a hug and a kiss, and asked: ‘Hasn't 
mother got home yet? How have you got 
along these six weeks without me, Lizzie?” 

‘Mother will soon be here, for she was 
going to be let off early this afternoon. 
And, oh! Jack, we are to have a regu- 
lar feast! You know Mr. Bates, at the St. 
Charles Hotel? Well, he said, if she would 
go there with a basket, she could buy lots 
of nice things that were left over, and 
they would be very cheap. So we are going 
to celebrate your arrival with a grand 
dinner.” 

‘** You don’t say so?” said Jack. ‘‘ That 
sounds good to a jolly tar, who is as hungry 
as 4 shark.” 

Jack Lovejoy had been employed on a 
yacht all summer, and the owner, Mr. 
Hawes, had been off on a six-weeks cruise. 
Poor little lame Lizzie had passed many 
long days trying to amuse herself without 
her lively c 

“But, Jack,” said his sister, 
makes you look so funny?” 

“It’s my new jacket, I guess,” said Jack, 
turning around and displaying a pea-jacket, 
very much too large for him. 

“No, it’s not that. It’s the color of your 
face; and your hands, too. What makes 
them so black?” 

“Why,” said Jack, ‘that’s only tan. Just 
wait ’till you see my arms!” And he rolled 
up his sleeves and showed two well-black- 
ened wrists. 

“Oh, dear!” eried Lizzie. “What can you 
do for them. Mother will be so sorry!” 

“Sorry!” cried Jack. ‘‘I think it’s jolly. 
1 sat with bare arms lots of times before the 
tan would come on. At first they only blis- 
tered, and then the skin would peel off. 
But. at last the black got burnt in, and | tel) 
you they are beauties!” 

“It’s too bad!” said Lizzie. 
Hawes make you do it?” 

“Of course, not. He don’t: know anything 
sbout it. But tell me how you have got on 
without me. How has. Jerry flourished?” 

Lizzi@ had for her only pet a scarlet gera- 
nium, which was her pride and’ an 
Jack would pexsist in calling. it ‘Jerry 
though she did not like it. 


““what 


“Did Mr. 


“Look for yourself.” And Lizsie pointed |: 
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to her care. 

‘How comes on the Ventilator family?” 
And Jack leaned ont of the window, to take 
a look at the chimneys. 


Lizzie’s lameness kept her in-doors so 
much she had to draw very largely upon her 
imagination for amusement. The rusty old 
ventilators, that were in sight from the attic 
window, afforded no end of fun. Many a 
merry hour had she and-Jack passed watch- 
ing the crazy old things. Now one was 
whispering some gossip into its neighbor's 
ear, when whiz! presto! round it would 
whirl, with a hoarse creak, and the children 
would say they had quarreled. No two 
looked alike, and they had so much expres- 
sion they grew to be almost real people to 
Lizzie and seemed like old friends. 


‘‘Oh, dear!” replied Lizzie. ‘‘We hada 
very high wind a week ago, and how they 
did groan and squeak! Old Mrs. V. was 
nearly killed, and her little girl hasn’t stood 
up straight since.” 

‘T should think so,” said Jack. ‘‘ Mother 
V. has got an awful list in her bonnet, and 
they'll have to take a reef in little V.’s 
feather. It’s tipped over backward. But 
who’s this fine new fellow? When did he 
arrive?” 

‘“‘Oh! two or three weeks ago. We 
haven't called on him yet; he looks so stuck 
up, With that whirligig thing on his head. 
I don’t believe he’s half so nice as the old 
rusty bonnets, that look so sociable. But 
we must begin to set the table, for Mother 
will soon be in, and then we'll have dinner.” 

“Tl show you how to set a table,” cried 
Jack. ‘‘I always did it on board the 
yacht.” 

Lizzie gave him the cloth, and he flapped 
it on ina trice, while she looked on, very 
much amused. 

‘‘Brail her up there. We must have 
everything taut, you know.” He put the 
plates on bottom side up and stuck the ends 
of the knives and forks under the edges. 
The pepper-pot and salt-cellar he put in 
tumblers. ‘‘There we are now, all ship- 
shape.” Andhe sat down, well pleased with 
his work. 

“Why,” said Lizzie, ‘‘ you haven’t put on 
half the things.” 

“‘There’s enough. Don't you see, she 
might give a lurch, and then where would 
\you be, with everything sent‘flying?” 

Lizzie laughed and said to. herself: ‘‘ Jack 
is putting on airs, with all this new sailor- 
talk. I must take him down a little.” ‘‘Oh! 
yes. I forgot. But you see earthquakes 
haven’t been very common with us this 
summer. I put on all the dishes we want.” 

Jack felt snubbed; but he laughed, and 
‘told Lizzie she was a nice little thing, if she 
did make fun of him. 

‘* Little!” cried she. ‘‘ Just see how I’ve 
grown. My cruteh is getting too short. I 
shall have to have a new one.” 

Jack's heart gave a throb. One day they 
had taken out a party on the yacht, and he 
heard a lady tell Mr. Hawes how she had 
‘been cured of a lameness. From what he 
:gathered, her case was like Lizzie’s. A wish 
;passed through his mind that his sister 
‘might be cured. The wish grew to a-hope, 
and the hope strengthened to a firm resolve 
that it must be done. 

‘* Mother ought to be here by this time. I 
will go down and méét her.” And, so say- 
ing, the boy ran out of the room; soon com- 
ing back with Mrs. Lovejoy, who went 
every day to work at a dressmaker’s. 

Lizzie seized the basket, and found the 
second-hand dinner a feast, indeed. Never 
did fifty cents buy so much before. Mrs. 
Lovejoy must have had a friend at court. 
When she saw a cold roast chicken, she was 
wild with delight. ‘‘ We can wish with the 
wishbone!” she-cried. She had never had 
but one before in all her life. 

‘*So we can,” said Jack; ‘‘and shiver 
my timbers if I won't hit-on the best wish 
in the world.” 

The ‘dinner was. a merry one; and Jack 
-smused. them with his adventures, which 
Yost-nothing in the telling. “The good time 
extended even to the dish-washing, and Jack 
‘proved himself a valuable.assistant. - When 
everything was put away, Lizzie cried 
“Now for the wishbone!” which had been 
‘drying on a kerosene'stove, that had been 
used yet i uate Lovejoy’ cup of tea. 

wish, firm n.bis mind. that 
Lizzie might be cured; while the little girl’s 

















to the six large red blossoms, that did credit | hope and desire was that some day she 


might have a home in the country. When 
she looked out from the attic window, she 
would wonder what could be beyond all the 
houses; and would long so to see some trees 
and green fields the pretty violet eyes would 
be filled with tears. 

Two earnest faces bent over the little 
bone. But alas! it had got so dry the head 
snapped off, and the poor, disappointed 
children stood with pieces of equal length 
in their hands. When Jack saw the grieved 
look on Lizzie’s face, he insisted that it was 
all right, and they would both get their 
wish; which Lizzie tried very hard to be- 
lieve. 

In the meantime Mrs. Lovejoy had been 
looking over a bundle which contained 
some clothes Mr. Hawes had given Jack. 
All at once she gave a startled cry, and the 
children saw she was trembling with ex- 
citement. 

Oh! Mother! What is the matter?” cried 
Lizzie, hopping as fast as she could toward 
her. 

She pointed to an advertisement in a 
paper she was reading, which was the Lon- 
don Times. 

Jack took it and read aloud: ‘ Any in- 
formation concerning Elizabeth Archebald, 
of Chessbrook, England, will be thankfully 
received by her brother, John Archebald. 
Communications sent to Messrs. Cartwright 
& Anderson, attorneys, Temple Bar, Lon- 
don.” 

““What does it mean?” asked Lizzie. 
“Can it be that Uncle John who went to 
Australia so many years ago?” 


“T can't tell,” said her mother. ‘I 
wonder what I ought to do?” 
‘* Ask Mr. Hawes,” cried Jack. ‘‘ He has 


a brother in London. 
came by the paper.” 

‘‘It's the best thing I can do, I believe. 
To-morrow morning, Jack, we will go to 
his office.” 

The next day Mrs. Lovejoy and Jack went 
to see Mr. Hawes. She told him her story. 
She had lived in Chessbrook until she was 
left an orphan. Her only brother had sailed 
for Australia and had never been heard 


That’s the way he 





from. Concluding he was dead, she had 
sailed for America, with some friends, and 
had never gone back to her home. Mr. 
Hawes was interested at once, and offered 
to attend to the business, as his brother in 
London could soon look into the affair. 


Lizzie was left at home, as usual; but she 
had plenty to do, and her little crutch went 
tap, tap on the floor, keeping time with the 
song she sung. 

“How gay little Lizzie is this morning!” 
thought poor Mrs. Brown, who lived in the 
room beneath. ‘‘I will take baby and go 
up and see her. She always makes me fee) 
better, though where she gets her spirits 
from is more than I can tell.” 


She went up, and put the baby on the 
floor. He seized his favorite toy, the little 
crutch, and flung it about in his ajmless 
way, pounding his poor little head uamer- 
cifully. After she had told her many woes 
(her oldest boy had been brought home by a 
policeman, half strangled with mud, haying 
fallen into the dock, while playing on a 
wharf) Lizzie told her about the advertise- 
ment her mother had found, and that it 
must have been put in by an uncle who 
went away to Australia twenty years ago, 
hoping to cheer up her forlorn neighbor. 

To her surprise, Mrs. Brown broke into 
wails and lamentations. ; 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! Your mother will 
rue the day she ever sawit. You will all 
be dragged off to Australia; and your moth- 
er will marry a convict, with a ball and 
chain round his leg; and Jack will be a 
‘ ticket-of-leave man’; and I don’t know 
whatever will become of you, if you don’t 
die of seasickifess on the way over.” 

This dark picture quite upset poor Lizzie. 
She felt just ready to cry, when Jack came 
into the room, with enough fun in his face 
to drive out all Mrs. Brown’s dismal ideas. 

‘‘ What's to pay here?” cried he, seeing 
Lizzie’s forlorn face. 

How he shouted when she told him what 
would become of them all if that Uncle 
John'should:turn up. “Before Mrs. Brown 
could think of anything else to say she was 
called from below; ‘and, shouldering the 


' baby, she: departed. 


Iv due time Mrs: Lovejoy got » 





Bagland, with the good news that her broth 
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er was alive, and would join her in Boston 
as soon as he could arrange his affairs. He 
said he hoped to make his home with her, 
as he was alone in the world; and sent some 
money for Jack and Lizzie, whom he hoped 
to see very soon. 

Jack thought the time had come for help- 
ing Lizzie. He got his mother alone one 
day, and told her what he hoped might be 
done. To his great disappointment, she did 
not think as he did. The idea of an opera- 
tion frightened her and she could not bear 
to give Lizzie any pain. ‘‘She is so well 
and happy, Jack, I do not dare to attempt 
it. We might raise false hopes; and how 
dreadful that would be!” ‘ 

‘‘But only think, Mother. She cannot 
walk out! How hard it must be for her!” 

‘She has you and me, Jack, and we must 
be feet for her. Oh! no. I cannot think of 
it for a moment.” 

Jack said no more, hoping his mother 
might change her mind. 


Not long after this, Jack awoke one night 
with a strange feeling of suffocation. When 
he could rouse himself, he found the room 
filled with smoke. He riashed to wake his 
mother and Lizzie, screaming “fire” with 
all his might. There was no time to lose, 
and he told them to run as fast as they could. 
They started down the stairs. The noise 
and confusion so terrified poor Lizzie she 
stopped, and, crying ‘‘ I cannot come. You 
must leave me. I am too lame!” fell upon 
the floor. Jack turned and took her in his 
arms, and, followed by his mother, suc- 
ceeded in getting down one flight. But the 
scene below was frightful. The flames had 
reached the staircase and escape was impos- 
sible. He turned into an empty room, and, 
quickly closing the door, put Lizzie down 
and ran toa window. After one look, he 
said: ‘‘ Mother, I must leave you alone with 
Lizzie. I think I can get down. It’s the 
only way of getting help for you.” 
So saying, he dropped from _ the 
window to a roof beneath. Mrs. Lovejoy 
crouched by Lizzie, who had fainted. She 
kept her eyes fixed on the door, her only 
shield from the horror beyond, fearing every 
instant to see the fiery tongue licking under 
the sill. The heat was terrible and the 





smoke stifling. The poor woman’s en- 
durance was nearly at an end when she 
heard cheers from the outside. She looked 
around, and saw a man’s head at the win- 
dow. Taking Lizzie up, she almost threw 
her into his arms, and watched the slow 
descent with but one thought. ‘She is 
saved, my poor, Jame child! And I was to 
have been feet for her! God forgive me for 
my pride!” 

In a few moments cheer upon cheer rose 
from the crowd. She knew then that Lizzie 
was safe. She had not strength to reply in 
any way. The fire was close upon her. She 
gave up all hope of being saved. But the 
brave fireman was again at the window, 
and, leaping in, seized the unconscious 
woman. ‘‘T was just in time, boys!” said 
ihe to the men who took his burden from his 
arms. ‘‘I trod out the fire on her gown 
when I picked her up.” 

Mrs. Lovejoy and Lizzie were so il] after 
the fire, by Mr. Hawes’s advice, they were 
taken to the Women and Children’s Hos- 
pital. 

When Uncle John arrived, he was shocked 
to learn all they. had suffered. Jack told 
him his wish about Lizze, and he took the 
matter in hand. He made inquiries, and 
found that the operation would neither be 
dangerous nor very painful. Assoon as Mrs. 
Lovejoy was strong enough to bear it, he 
spoke to her on the subject, and easily won 
her over, provided Lizzie was willing to sub- 
mit to it. She made no objection, and it 
was safely done. It was touching to see 
the old weather-beaten man devoting him- 
self to the pretty, patient little creature, dur- 
ing the weeks she was confined to her bed. 
It was Thanksgiving time before they were 
able to leave the hospital. Uncle John had 
bought a pretty house in the country, and it 
was decided they should eat their Thanks- 
giving dinner in their new home. It was a 


happy day for Jack, ashe watched Lizzic 
. going from room to. reom without her crutch, 


enjoying and,admiring everything. 

She gave a joyful cry when she saw a new 
“ Jerry,” waiting only for her care and love 
to be coaxed into’bloom. 

“Yes, my turn now to entertain,” said 





* Jack. 


“his is no second-hand dinner, I 
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can tell you. Roast turkey, plum pudding, 
and no end of fixin’s.” 

“Don’t be too set up, Jack,” said Lizzie. 
Remember our wishbone, and all it brought 
us.” Going up to Uncle John, she put her 
arms around his neck, and said, with her 
sweet face pressed to his: ‘‘ This is the best 
gift of all, for without him we never should 
have got our two wishes.” 

GRANTVILLE, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this “department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tux Inperenvent, New York.) 


CUBE PUZZLE, 
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The line across the top, belonging to a lady’s 
wardrobe. The line from that down on the 
right, a part of the mouth. The line down on 
the left, a lady’s ornament for the wrist. The 
line across, forming the square, a kind of fur. 

The line across the top of the lower square, 8 
flag. The line down on the right, aray. The 
line down on the left, a cask. The line across, 
forming the square, French money. 

The right-hand angle at the top, a journey. 
The left-hand, a lace forthe neck. The lower 
right-hand angle, the finals. The Jeft-band, 
the great enemy of mankind. M D. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL 
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The principal word extends across the top, 
the bottom, and diagonally from the top to the 
bottom and from the bottom to the top, from 
the left hand down and from the left hand up. 
It means to beguile. 1 cross word, same as 
diagonal ; 2, to trust ; 8, to refuse ; 4, anxious; 
5, easily led; 6, to make worse; 7, the same 
word as the first. B. B. 


BO's'’N BOWLER. 
(A Beheaded and Reheaded Rhyme.) 
Behead. 


He had been at the death of full many a —, 
And, though grizzled, was yet both so ruddy 


and ——, 
As he sat with his pipe and anon quaffed 
his —— 
In the vine-shaded porch by the shore. 
Rehead., 
It was clear that without his bright pipe and 
his —— 


Bo’s’n Bowler could never have finished a ——. 
Any way, his sea-yarns never seemed to 
grow — 
To us boys, as we sat at his door. 
Behead. 
But old Bowler has gone to the climes be- 
yond ——. 
Of the masts and the spars, the good luck and 
great ——, 
Of the canvas and trim of his good ship, 
“The —_," 
We shall never more hear at his door. 
Rehead, 
For remodeled, new-named, and then lost was 
“The —,” 
And good Bowler, the type of a generous —, 
Spreads his sails on the Ocean of Peace and 
of —, 
Without dread of a treacherous shore. 


HISTORICAL PUZZLES. 


Not long since I was in a company of old- 
time people, and among the guests I saw: 

The queen who dissolved a pearl and drank it ; 

The queen who built a palace and its furni- 
ture all of ice ; 

The queen who had three thousand dresses in 
her wardrobe ; 

The king whose life was saved by a spider's 
web; 

The king who became angry at the sea, and 
commanded it to be lashed ; 

The king whom a peasant woman set to bake 
her cakes, and then scolded because he letthem 
burn; 

The young prince who quieted a furious horse 
which no one else could manage ; 

The great man who lived in a tub; 

The men who invented the multiplication 
table ; 


The slave who became a world-renowned 


author, 
Can you tell the names of these guests? 
—Selected, 


EASY WORD SQUARES. 


I. 

I don’t —— how they ever came to give him 
such a——; but, somehow, it seems to have 
been a good ——, for he —— round the world 
in a balloon, and arrived home, safe aud sound, 
in eighty days. 

P. 8.—This may be important; but it is not 
strictly true. Cc. R. 

II. 

1. A stringed instrument. 2. An air, or tune. 
8. Totinkle. 4. A boy, attending on a great 
person. mt * 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 67TH. 

THACKERAY’S CHARACTERS.—1. Rawdon 
Crawley. 2. Amelia Osborne. & Harry Es- 
mond. 4. William Dobbin. 5. Arthur Penden- 
nis. 

FOUR PYRAMIDS. EASY CENTRAL ACROS- 





LEVEL 
SEE GREEN 
EVERY CASTE 
Be On FLUTE 
i<j aon REVEL 
me che) UNITE 
SaLVH UVULA 
LV@ SUSAN 
H 
REVERSED WORDS. 
I. 1. 
LENGTHFUL. EDUCATE. 
ELEVATE. DREAD. 
PLUMP. IBI. 
EVE. T. 
k. 








Selections. 
FAMILY PRAYER. 

Faruer, do you pray with your family? 
Do you every morning and evening collect 
around you the precious gems of your house- 
hold? Do you read with them the Word of 
Life; and, ‘‘ lifting up holy hands,” do you 
offer up prayer and supplication to God? If 
you do not, fearful is the responsibility you 
assume. 

It is a lamentable fact that many profess- 
ing Christians entirely neglect this solemn 
and imperative duty. They never mention 
the subject of religion to their children; 
never thank God for the many inestimable 
blessings they enjoy; never ask for guid- 
ance and direction from on high, to aid them 
in the fulfillment of the great and important 
responsibilities involved inthe parental re- 
lation. 

How can you pass along through life pro- 
fessing the religion of Jesus Christ and 
never thank God for the blessings bestowed 
upon you by his bountiful hand? How can 
you assume responsibilities which run on 
—— eternity in their consequences—re- 
sponsibilities that involve the dearest and 
most sacred interests of the souls of your 
children—and never ask for the grace of 
God to rest upon them, and for strength and 
wisdom to guide you in the discharge of 
your duties? 

Very few are aware of the great influence 
exerted by family worship—by the prayers, 
earnest and heartfelt prayers, of father and 
mother. It associates with religion all the 
sweet memories of childhood and all the 
endearments of home. It gives to parental 
counsel and advice the sanction of religion, 
and restrains the wayward passions of the 
soul by the remembrance of a father’s care 
and of a mother’s tenderness. It teaches, 
by example, dependence and reliance upon 

od, and inspires the soul with longings for 
a blissful immortality. 

‘* All things whatsoever ye ask in prayer 
believing, ye shall receive.” Blessed, glori- 
ous promise! Ask that your family may be 
an honor and a blessing to society; that ve f 
may be loving, faithful, and devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ; and, believing, it shall be 
one’. Before you go to the labors of the 

—to its cares, temptations, and anxieties— 
ask for God’s power to uphold you, his 
counsel to direct you, his spirit to sancti 
you, and his presence to cheer you. An 
when the shades of evening gather round, 
when the toils and cares of the day are 
over, pour out your soul in earnest prayer 
that God may forgive you, and that he ma 
give you strength for the morrow. Commit 
your precious charges to him who is too 
ot to do you wrong and too wise to err. 

sk that you and your family may be 
shielded from temptation and purified in 
heart; trained for usefulness, enlarged in 
feeling, holy in aim, contented in circum- 
stances, peaceful in death, and glorified in 
immortality. —THe Rev. WALTER Fry, in 
“Christian at Work.” 





To-pay we have just returned from a call 
on the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-table”— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Any one less like 
an autocrat it would be impossible to imag- 
ine. No autocrat should be less than six feet 
high, and if he is seven feet all the better. 
But the Autocrat of the Breakfast-table is 
barely five feet three—spare, buckish, and 
gray-headed. We had to wait a few min- 
utes for his return, as his servant said he 
was gone toa funeral. He soon came in, 
and joined usin his beautiful library, quite 
out of breath. For a man who had just 
come from a funeral, I thought he was in a 
very jovial mood; for he began talking away 
at.a great rate, and us to excuse the 
exuberance of his spirits, gs, although a 
funeral was the last scene he had witnessed, 





His dark eyes twinkled with pleasure, and 
he kept us with him while he talked about 
people and races and writers in the most 
fascinating style. He wrote his name and 
his age (sixty-nine) in the book which was 
tendered for his autograph, and made a most 
superfluous apology for enriching the page 
with the following appended verse: 


“The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has prest 

In their bloom ; 

And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 


‘‘How do you spell ‘pressed,’ he asked 
me, smiling, as he paused in his writing, pen 
in hand. ‘‘Oh! Jshould spell it ‘PRESSED’; 
but you, being a poet and an autocrat, should 
spell it ‘ prest,’ or however you please. But 
there will be a spell about it to me, however 
you write it.” And so he chatted us to the 
doorstep, declaring that if he had not to give 
a lecture to his students (he is professor of 
physiology) in three-quarters of an hour, he 
would not let us go; that if we had not a 
lady with us he would not come down-stairs, 
but leave us to let ourselves out; but that he 
could not resist the pleasure of following a 
lady to the door himself, and that it would 
be a pleasure to him to see us again. I 
thought this is rather a contrast to what we 
have heard of laureates elsewhere, who fly 
from the face of man and are even jealous 
of showing their poetical backs to those who 
would keep them in memoriam /—ARTHUR 
MuRseE 1, tn ‘‘ Christian World.” 








DR. BULL'S COUGH SYRUP has been before the 
public for years, and is p d by th d 
superior to all other medicines for the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Influenza, and all Pulmonary Complaints. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOIC NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF - 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 
The Bliss Automatic 


DRESS PLATTER 


18 THE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
Sent by mat a, for 
ONE DOLLAR, Dagents wanted 
everywhere, Address 
BLISS BROTHERS, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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. Young America PresseCo., 


U. 8. Jobber 
Price, 900. 
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machines. Our new 
United States Jobber. for 
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men Book of Type, etc., 10 cts. 


|COX & SONS, orvor. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND DO ART FURNITURE, 
AL W' AND STAINED GLASS. 
DECORATION FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
DWELLINGS, 


List of CaTALOGUEs on application. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


JENNINGS B Manufacturers, will have 
the firm’s name in raised letters on the of their 
IMPROVED DOUBLE CHIME STANDARD PAIL, bound 
top aT cheote eles nae -— Leming = a — und 
on a eir ers, Cuspadores, ete., 

Goods warranted. Poss rye 


Office, No. 51 Murray Street, New York City. 








RACKET WORKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
BRACKET PLANES, 25 cente eac! 
BRACKET SAWS, 10 cents 





PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE, 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. 

Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 
theria, etc. 

Used and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
— and America. 

he toilet articles made from Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream, camphor , and toilet soaps— 
are superior to any similar ones. 


TRY THEM. 


25 and 50-cent sizes of all our goods. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





& CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION! 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, Brenchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALL’S BALSAM 


the LEADING SPECIFIO for CONSUMPTION, 


It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in- 
flamed and poi d by the disease, and remedies the 
night-sweats and tightness across the chest which ac” 
company it. 


CONSUMPTION 


is not an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 

DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be- 
nign specific may cure you, even though professional 
aid fails. 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 


Dr. D. D. Wright, of Cincinnati, sends us the sub- 
i endorsement: “ Ihave prescribed 





with every sepescanes of confirmed consumpt was 
restored to usual health soon after commencing to 
take the Balsam.” 


John Kuhn, of Lafayette, Ind., writes: “One year 
ago I was to appearance in the last con- 
sumption, and got so low_our doctor said J could not 
live wenty four hours.” Mr. Kuhn further states tha’ 
“after g nine bottles of HALL’S anes 
he ¥¥ in perfect health, having no o 

m ne.” 


The above brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been accumulating during a period of 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs are affected, and showing the estt- 
mation in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
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Acample package of plain and 
fancy cards, 10 cents. 
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8 College Place, New York. 


» QIMPLICITY UPERIORITY 7 
Shure! S MAINTANEDD © 
Improvements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this 
progressive age, we now offer to the World 


NEW VICTOR 


Important Improvements. 
Notwithstanding the VICTOR has long been 

the peer of any machine in the market—a fact 

supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 


now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
friction, and altogether a Rare Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. For sale 
by Merchants and others. 





P@-Send for Illustrated Circular and Prices. Liberal Terms to the Trade.-@q 


Don’t buy oe Py have seen the lightest running machine in 
orld,-the Ever Reliable "VICTOR." 


VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
MIPPLETOWN, CONT, apd Nos, 399 and 903 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Hike. . 
COMPETENT TRAVELING BALESMEN WANTED. | 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


February 13, 1879.] 29 
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Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 


for Three Years, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
oflice, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

‘““WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tion:] Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 





we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


HaMILton, OnT., CAN., Jan. 23d, 1879. 

I have this day received Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, as your handsome 
premium. Feel much obliged to you. The 
book exceeds my expectations. It is elegantly 
and strongly bound and is the latest edition. I 
am well pleased. This, with your valuable 
paper, will be excellent value for the $9. Have 
not the least doubt you will faithfully perform 
the remainder of the bargain by sending Tur 
INDEPENDENT to me at Hamilton, Ontario, for 
two years, and to my brother, the Rev. William 
Coleman, Scarboro P.-O., Ontario, for one year. 

FRANCIS COLEMAN. 
Koxomo, Inp., Jan. 31st, 1879. 

The Dictionary has come to hand, in good 
condition. I am well pleased with it. I have 
long felt the great need, as a minister, of prop- 
erly understanding the meaning of words. I 
have in this Dictionary the thing I want. Every 
minister should have one. Your offer brings 
it in the reach of every one. There are few 
congregations that would not willingly take 
three copies of THE INDEPENDENT in order to 
secure for their minister a Dictionary. 

W. H. BUTLER, Min. Friends Ch. 
CANNELTON, IND., Jan. 28th, 1879. 

I have received by express “* Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary,’’ as a premium for three 
years’ subscription ($9) in advance to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, and I am well satisfied with it. I 
especially admire the sincerity with which the 
author gives the pronunciation according to the 
best usage, and his practice, where words are 
variously pronounced, of giving the pronuncia- 
tion of other leading orthceepists. 

JOSHUA H. GROVES, Sup't of Schools, 





Lexrnaton, Ky., Feb. 1st, 1879. 

I have received the Dictionary and am well 
pleased with it. It has fulfilled our expecta- 
tions. The binding is as it should be, and serv- 
iceable and agreeable to the eye. It will be 
considered as a silent mentor in our everyday 
student life; a corrector of many an idea we 
have gathered, as being latent in ‘“‘ words that 
breathe and thoughts that burn.”” I wish you 
success in the increase of subscribers to your 
paper, and may the Gospel it defends and the 
truths that it expounds be for the healing of 
the nations. C. L. THURGOOD. 

WESTERVILLE, O., Feb. 1st, 1879. 

Your premium Dictionary (Worcester’s Un- 
abridged) is here in good order. I can add my 
testimony to the many already given to the 
value of the gift. A gift it is, for Tae Inpg- 
PENDENT is worth the money without the 
book, and the book is worth the money with- 
out THE INDEPENDENT. I am puzzled to know 
how you can be so munificently generous. 

J. DICKSON. 
WESTFIELD, N. Y., Jan. 28th, 1879. 

Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary came to 
hand yesterday. It is indeed a valuable book 
and in every way as you recommend it. 

Those who have received THE INDEPEND- 
ENT speak of it very highly, and all are well 
pleased with it. H. B. HARDENBURG. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Jan. 81st, 1879. 

I have received the Dictionary to-day in good 
condition; for which accept my thanks. I 
think it will be the means of getting you some 
more subscribers. ANGUS McDONALD. 

Austin, Texas, Jan. 20th, 1879. 

The Premium Dictionary has arrived all right. 

Accept thanks. JOHN T. ALLAN. 








Farrport, N. Y., Jan. 28th, 1879. 

I am very much pleased with the Dictionary, 
which has just come to hand. It exceeds my 
expectations. How you can furnish such a 
book and the ablest religious paper on the con- 
tinent for three years and all for nine dollars is 
beyond my conception. I shall take pleasure 
in calling the attention of my friends to the 
fact. L. A. CRANDALL, 

Pastor F. Baptist Church. 


Crown Pornt, N. J., Jan. 28th, 1879. 
Received this day by ex. Worcester’s Diction- 
ary, in accordance with advertised offer for a 
three-years’ subscription to THs INDEPENDENT. 
The Dictionary is a splendid volume and 
seems to fully meet the commendations of your 
advertisements. It is, as you say, “ substan- 
tially the Dictionary for nothing.” 
I, L. BEMAN. 
Apams’ MILs, O., Jan. 31st, 1879. 
The first number of Tue InpEPENDENT is to 
hand, as also the Dictionary, in good order, 
which I consider one of the grandest premiums 
ever offered by any publishing house in the 
country. Will send another order soon. 
J. W. BELL. 


BLAacKsToNnE, Mass., Jan. 81st, 1879. 
Received Dictionary last night, per Adams 
express, and am very much pleased with it. 
Find it in first-class order as to binding, type, 
paper, ete. I feel more than paid for the effort 
put forth to obtain subscribers. 
Rev. T. G. WILDER. 


Woman’s CoLiecE, Evanston, I1., t 
February Ist, 1879. 

{ have received in good order Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary as premium for sub- 
scription for Tuz InpEPENDENT for three years 
in advance. JENNIE H. COOK. 


REV. JOSEPH CcCook’s NEW BOorszS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. JosepH Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BloLoeY,” ‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘“‘ORTHODOXY,” ‘ CONSCIENCE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,” and ‘ MarriaGz,” embody, in a revised and 


corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. 


They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 


ston. 


(Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to a vagmongen g to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THe INDEPENDENT for two 


years, and J two volumes, postpa 
e 


; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 187¥, for Fifty 


| <a 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ''HE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely 


(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 


erson, Whether already a Subscriber 
und in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


.50 for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 
1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 8. Little Dorritt, 504 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 9. Bleak House. 582 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, an Hard Times. 570 pages. 856 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 


15. The eg of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of En- 


6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. gland, 


506 pages. aster Humphrey’s Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Way 


Any one of the Magnificent *® Steel Engravings, -2 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engrevings ever published. It has a historic interest | ‘(CHARLES SUMNER.”’ Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, omens “ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engravi By Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | ““EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engrav: f y Ritchie. 

find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s “‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life’ than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by Tue INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 61.503 or it will be given away as 2 premium 
to Er SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one Bs subscription, in advance. 


MBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three snbscriptions) is given away postage prepaid, to any person paying 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ON Premiums for ONE oo Subscription. i 











Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 


Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THH INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Fara and Garin. 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that wtil make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially tnierested. 





PROTECTION BY EVERGREEN 
TREES. 


BY ALEXANDER HYDE. 





Tux protection which trees furnish against 
the heat of summer and the cold of winter 
seems to be poorly appreciated. Dense forests 
have ever been the shelter of beast and bird, 
Under the thick foliage of evergreens the more 
hardy animals suffer little from the cold blasts 
of winter or the hot rays of the summer sun. 
Market gardeners tell us that with a belt of 
evergreens on the windward sides of their fields 
they are enabled to get their vegetables into 
market ten days earlier than they otherwise 
could, This is equal to a change of location a 
hundred miles further toward the Sunny South. 
Every gardener knows that the great enemy of 
tomatoes and other tender plants, when first 
transplanted from the cold frame or hot-bed, is 
the withering wind, Flapped about by a “nor’- 
wester,’’ the leaves wither and the stems break, 
and the work of transplanting must be done 
over again, All through the summer the gar- 
den protected by trees has the advantage of 
higher heat and less wind ; and during the win- 
ter the snow is not blown off from such shel- 
tered places, and consequently the frost does 
not penetrate so deeply, so that when spring 
opens the ground is ready for the plow and 
spade just as soon as the snow melts. The en- 
riching influences of deep snow every farmer 
must have noticed. They are seen on the lee- 
ward side of stone walls and other fences, over 
which the snow has drifted and lain through 
the winter in high piles. Under these deep 
drifts the grass and grain start earlier in the 
spring and take the lead till harvest. This is 
due partly to the protection which the snow 
has furnished, and partly to the fertilizing ma- 
terial which the snow is known to absorb in its 
descent through that great reservoir of organic 
fertility, the air. 

The fruit culturist also reaps the same ad- 
vantages by surrounding his orchards, on the 
north and west sides, with belts of evergreens. 
The observing orchardist knows that his trees 
often blossom beautifully in the spring, but fail 
to set with fruit when a strong wind is blow- 
ing just as the pollen is doing its werk of fruc- 
tifying the pistils. The damage is. popularly. 
attributed to a “blasting” of the fruit; but 
exactly what a “blasting” is no one knows. 
In a majority of such cases the pollen isblown 
from the stamens and does not-touch the pis- 
tls. A belt of evergreens will protect against 
such a result, and an almost equal damage 
from the wind when the fruit is mature; for 
one of the most provoking things to an orchard- 
ist is to see his pears and apples shaken to the 
ground by a furious wind just as they are ready 
for picking. 

It would not be a bad plan for every farmer 
who has not already a shelter of a forest.on the 
north side of his farm to plant row of pines 
or other evergreens so as in a measure to ward 
off the attacks of Boreas from all his culti- 
vated fields. The shelter which forests furnish 
to the country at large is not fully understood. 
There is no such shelter on the prairies, and 
the wind comes over them with a force which 
none but those who have tried it know. A belt 
of trees makes a break on the fury of the wind 
which is felt foralong distance to their lee- 
ward. Blessed is that country which is well 
protected by forests, and blessed is that farm 
that is sheltered by a belt of evergreens. 

If it is considered too much trouble to pro- 
tect the farm, orchard, and garden by belts of 
trees, at least, let the house and barn have such 
protection. Looke, health, comfort, and econ- 
omy alike demand this. A house without sur- 
rounding trees looks desolate and is desolate. 
A few elms or maples in front and some pines 
in the rear of a farm-house add fifty per cent. 
to its appearance and salable value. How much 
they add to its comfort we leave to the wife 

and children to say. If not so near the house 
as to shut out the sunlight, every physician will 
say that trees are promoters of health. Each 
leaf is furnished with millions of pores, that 
are constantly absorbing carbonie acid from the 
air, retaining the carbon and sending out the 
vitalizing oxygen. It is almost impossible to 
transmit any miasm or bad odor through a 


gummer ft loads the air with pleasant and 

healthful aroma ; and when summer is gone, 

as Irving says, “it cheats the winter of its 
” 

Tf nd other motive can induce the farmer to 
plant, dlusters of pines to the windwerd of bis 
home, that of economy in these economical 
times should have an influence. He will find 
that these trees will make an appreciable dif- 
ferenee in the temperature of liis house, and 
will thus save fuel. The thermometer placed 
on the north and south sides of a belt of pines 
will indicate some degrees in favor of the shel- 
tered side. If the house can only be protected 
from penetrating winds, the same degree of 
cold produces much less effect. One of the 
conundrums proposed to us in our childhood 
was: “‘ What is that which goes round and round 
the house and peeps in every crack ?”’ Clusters 
of pine trees will prevent the cold wind from 
going “round and round the house,” and the 
saving in fuel will be more than most Yankees 
would be likely to guess. 

Leg, Mass. 


WHEN TO SELL PRODUCE. 


BY E£. L. MARSH. 








My opinion may raise some opposition ; but 
I think my experience and observation justifies 
the statement that the best time to sell is when 
the crop is ready for market. That it is often 
advisable to hasten a crop into market, but 
seldom to hold one, in anticipation of higher 
prices. 

A recent article in the Ohio Farmer estimates 
the shrinkage from all causes to be as follows: 
Wheat, 25 per cent.; unshelled corn, 20 per 
cent.; potatoes, often as high as 30 per cent. 
This estimate, though, in my opinion, too high, 
is not ultimately ; for the loss of the use of the 
proceeds of the crop is no small item, as, if not 
needed to pay debts and stop interest, money 
will earn interest or can be used profitably in 
business. One of the most successful farmers 
in Northern Ohio said to me, lately, “that if 
he had always sold his produce when it was 
ready for market he would have been several 
thousand dollars better off; but he had made 
just enough good hits to encourage him in 
holding back his produce if the market did not 
meet his views.’”’ A bystander, who is also a 
good farmer and, what is far rarer, keeps a 
complete record of his farm operations, con- 
firmed the above statement, and added that the 
risks caused by storing and anxiety of the 
owner fully counterbalanced the gain, under 
any but the most favorable circumstances. 

If any exception can be made to this rule, it 
isin the ease of wool, which will gain in weight 
by absorption.ofmoisture from the atmosphere, 
particularly in damp, warm weather. This, 
though a gain to the holder, is a loss to the 
manufacturer, and, though it may be a nice 
point of honor, should be guarded against. I 
speak of this because I know of one instance 
when wool last summer gained 25 per cent. in 
weight in a few weeks, though it was carefully 
stored and handled. 

PORT Oo et — 


HOW I. MAKE BEESWAX. 


BY J. H. PARSONS. 





I met the comb (a bushel, more or less) in a 
large iron kettle or tin pail, with a couple of 
gallons of water, and pour it, a quart or two at 
a time, through a coarse wire seive, set over a 
tin pail, stirring the dregs with a paddle. When 
cold, take out the wax, scrape off the filth, dry 
it, and lay it away. This operation is several 
times repeated during the season, as comb 
accumulates. At the end of the season I re- 
melt the severaleeakes of wax, witha pint of 
water, towrevent. burning. . Now spread news- 
papers about the stove, grease the caking- 
dishes (large two-quart tin basins) and place 
them on the zinc, near the stove. When the 
wax is boiling hot, pour a balf-pint of hot 
water ioto each. basin, to prevent the wax stick- 
ing to the basin and to furnish a place for the 
filth to settle. Then fill each basin with the 
melted wax, poured through the finest brass- 
wire seive. Skim off or break up any air-bub- 
bles, as they will mar the appearance of the 
cakes. Now carefully slide the basins under 
the stove, and cover them with newspapers, 
that the wax. may cool slowly ,and not crack. 
When-entirely cold, take out’ the cakes, shave 
off the filth on the bottoms, and they are ready 
for the market. To make a successful job of 


densely foliaged tree. Henee, a double belt'or | it and:not spill;wax on the carpet, three things 
low-branched pines or clusters of these trees | #7 necessary: work carefully, work slowly, 
located rightly between the house and stables | 04 don’t get excited. 


will prevent any effluvia from the latter dis- 


turbing the family, 


We speak of pines for shelter particularly 
as the aroma of the pine is specially healthy. 
Consumption rarely attacks the inhabitants of 
pine-producing lands,and matty tases ate re- | tf 
lated of patients with consumptive tendencies 


FRankiin, N. ¥. 


I may be mistaken in the serious risk that 
some bee-keepers.claim in wintering bees ; but, 
8b, I carmot sée ft: -I-have never lost a-colony 


of ‘ 
being restored to health by pitching their tents bees otathanetdd, harp. Raver. bed a large 


ig @ pine forest. The pine also grows Ti+ 


number; but I do not consider that any crite- 





sntly, is remarkably free from insects, 4s {| Mony or why I shotild not.claim what I do. 


Cook says: ‘Ifthe problemof suc- 





tifdl tree, Gemn apd healthy every way. In 








it soon will be and that speedily.” Thereisa_ 
right and wrong way in everything, We must | 
learn the right, if we would succeed ; but some” 
will not succeed when they are told the right 
way. Abee man said tome one day, when I 
inquired after his bees: ‘‘I have discovered it. 
Ihave struck upon a new plan. I am going to 
leave them on their summer stands, without 
any protection.”” This apiarian keeps several 
hives. I asked him what he received from 
them this season; and he said he got one box 
from the six hives. 

We will first consider the condition of the 
bees in October. They should be kept breeding 
until the first of that month in this climate, 
even if feeding has to be resortedto. The ob- 
ject of doing this,and in thus keeping the 
stocks ina healthy and thriving condition, is 
to have a good supply of young bees—quite a 
desideratum in wintering. Their stores should 
be plenty; but the hive should be of proper 
size to hold sufficient honey and admit of a 
space of at least six inches in diameter in the 
central part without honey, so that the bees 
can pack themselves closely. When we give a 
colony but 2,000 inches for their hive, which is 
commonly deemed sufficient, we are crowding 
them. In their selection of a home they chose 
more room. When confined to this space and 
worked for box honey, they will (the Italians 
especially) store too close in the brood-cham- 
ber. To remedy this evil, we have to resort to 
the extractor, as our only means of relief. In 
fact, we have to be diligent, and see our bees 
often, to have them in good condition; but all 
this work will be amply rewarded. 
Only by good care can we have our bees 
in a good condition for wintering. Among 
all modes of wintering, I prefer the cellar, in 
some form, if the proper conditions are ob- 
served. It must have an even temperature and 
be quite dry, with good ventilation and means 
for controlling the temperature, which should 
range from 85° to 40°, 1 prefer to have the 
hives packed in tiers, or so arranged as to admit 
of handling them, if necessary. Hives with 
fast bottom-boards should be provided with 
ventilation from the bottom and top. All hives 
that admit of it should be raised one or two 
inches from the bottom, by putting a block 
under them. 

Movable comb and bar-hives, with open tops, 

should have the top removed, and some absorb- 

ent, such as straw or chaff, applied instead. 

Chaff cushions are excellent, and are made by 

sewing muslin into the form of along bag, of 

sufficient size to cover the top of frames well. 

Fill the bag with dry chaff. Have it about two 

or three inches thick and sew up the mouth. 

Flatten it out and stitch it so that it will lie 

snug to the hive. Clean, straw may be used to 

makeamat. Take six half-inch strips of wood, 

half an inch wide and as long as the width of 
the hive. Laythree on the floor, lay across 
these about three inches of straw, then put on 
the other three and nail with clout-nails, and 
trim off the edges with a knife. This makes a 
good cover and absorbent of moisture. With a 
little practice, these are made easily and quick 
and are cheap. I have used them for some 
three years, with good results. Whenever they 
become moist they should be removed, and 
placed in the oven or somewhere to dry. Chaff 
cushions should be treated in the same way. 
Thus the bees will be kept dry and comfortable. 
See them often ; but do not disturb more than 
necessary in seeing to their wants. The bot- 
tom-board should be kept clean, and should be 
removed once during the winter, and scalded and 
well dried before replacing. When taken out 
in the spring, this process should be repeated. 
All jar from the floor should be avoided, if pos- 
sible, or anything to excite them so as to\take 
to the honey, as all such excitement causes 
them to fill with honey, and is injurious, if often 
repeated, when in a confined state. In passing 
among them, it is well to put the ear to the 
entrance, as a loud hum signifies their condi- 
tion better than to tap on the hive and dis- 
turb them.—G. A. WALRATH, in “Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman.”’ 





MORAL INFLUENCE OF FLORICUL- 
TURE. 





Taste for ornament has always been one of 
the first steps in civilization. We speak often 
contemptuously of the coarse and gaudy color 
displays delighted in by savages, the barbaric 
splendor of semi-civilization. It is time to dis- 
miss that style; for that savage who cared 
nothing for ornament would be found to be be- 
low his tattooed neighbor. Indeed, he would 
be that missing link so much desired by Dar- 
win and his followers, the only thing needed to 
establish man’s descent by ascent from the 
anthropoid apes. And oriental splendor is to 
be seen only where some considerable advance 
has been made beyond the savage state. The 
traveler, hunting among the ruins of desolate 
regions for signs of past life, when he lights 
upon remains of ornamented sculpture, vases 
adorned with delicate work, knives, rings, pins, 
and domestic utensils, fashioned with artistic 





skill, always judges that such spots once con- 
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eoestul wintering has not been solved already, » 








tained @ more advanced civilization than those 
whose remnants are of coarser work. Liter- 
ature ghows the same law.’ Poetry is the or- 
namental in literature; while prose is the 
practical, the language of business, of simple 
information apd instruction. (But every 
literature has begun as poetry. The 
first awakening of the dull, leaden intellect of 
the muddy savage has been caused by the call 
of the beauty of Nature, and for 9 considerable 
period the advance of literature is poetic. Thus 
the appreciation of beauty, of that which ap- 
peals to man by its striking, winsome attractive- 
ness, aside from all considerations of utility, is 
the dawn of civilization. But when civilized 
men carry their homes out into the wilderness 
with them, though they take their political 
civilization, they must, perforce, leave many of 
its other elements behind, and so the claims of 
ornament give way to the imperious demands of 
labor for the first necessities of life. Under such 
circumstances, the reappearance of activity in 
home decoration is evidence of such adegree of 
prosperity as makes it possible for men and 
women to live as civilized manhood and wo- 
manhood always demands to live—a richer life 
than the pioneer. It shows that the long agony 
of hardship, deprivation, and danger is past ; 
that the time has come for expansion, fuller de- 
velopment, and self-expression. In such a 
state of society—and it is our condition to-day 
—let no man apologize for his efforts at home 
ornamentation, for those efforts show that he 
is now a pioneer of the richer life, on the front 


of the line of higher culture.—Rev. A. C. 
BARROWS. 





POULTRY. 

AN enthusiastic breeder of poultry says: 
‘Farmers will feed a bushel of corn to produce 
six pounds of pork, while the same amount of 
corn will keep a good laying hen one year, and 
she will produce at least twelve dozen cggs, 
averaging eighteen cents per dozen, ‘which 
would equal two dollars and sixteen cents. In 
addition, she would rear a brood of chicks, worth 
as much more; making a total of nearly five dol- 
lars, against six pounds of pork, at ten cents, 
equaling sixty cents. Or, in other, words, the 
hen will yield seven times as much as the pig 
fed on the same quantity of food.’”’ Aside from 
the profit, which is an important consideration 
in the keeping of poultry, it affords a healthful 
recreation and enjoyment to all classes. Those 
who daily toil in the counting-house, factory, 
or mill each and all need some light, attractive, 
health-producing employment. 








THE AURATUM LILY. 


Mr. Vick says he has not discovered why so 
many die suddenly after they have sent up vig- 
orous flower-stems ; but he finds it does best in 
partial shade or among thin shrubbery, and in 
such places he grows the strongest plants. In 
another place he gives directions how to restore 
lily bulbs received late in spring and in a shriv- 
eled condition. Wrap them in slightly damp 
moss and bury them in damp, not wet, sand. 
They gradually absorb moisture, and are thus 
restored. We have long been in the practice of 


restoring shriveled trees, and especially dried 
grafts, in this way. If either bulbs or dried 
scions are placed in water, they become soaked 
and rot, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


New Fodder Plants. 


Pearl Millet. 


, FOR SALE BY THE INTRODUCER. 


aor Seed, 15 cts. per ounce,; $1 per Ib. Seed in the 
ff, By mal postpaid. 
Prickly Comfrey Roots, 50 cts. per ia ib. $1 per Ib. 























tlan Corn, or Brown Dhoura, 15 per pkt.; 
25 ein ; 85 cts. per Ib. 
Corn, per pkt.; 75 cts. per Ib. 
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Pure, Fresh and Rellable. 
CROSMAN BRO’S will send thei 
beautifully Mlustrated brea Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds to any ‘addons FREE. 
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Tooth, Look Lever 


Coates’ Coll Independent, Tooth, 
HAY AND GRAIN RAKES. 
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Lightning Hay Knives 


WEYMOUTH'S PATENT. 
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per, eas: giving un 
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kw show its merits, and parties once 

it are unwilling to do without It. 

Its sales are fast increasing for export, as 

well as home trade, and it seems destined 

to take the place of allother Hay Knives. 

They are nicely packed in boxes, one 

dozen each, of 50 Ibs. weight, suitable for shipping by 
land or water to any part of ‘the world. 


tos he hie 

Manufactured only by HIRAM HOLT & CO., 
East Wilton, Franklin County, Maine. 

For Sale by the Hardware Trade Generally. 
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INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR. 
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United States, was 
awarded Hiram Smith, 





on’ PALENP 
e CREAME® ; 4 


Sweep- 
stakes of $125, for best 
butter made in _ the 
United States or Can- 
ada, was awarded Geo. 
Sidney Camp, Osweso, 


The First Premium for 
butter made in New 
York State was awarded 


J. 8. Murray, Delhi, N. Y. All used the 


COOLEY CREAMERS, 


THE CHEAPEST DAIRY APPARATUS IN USE. 
Send stamp for Circular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS oVT. 


KING. [Bradley's Reversible Harroy, 


Two Harrows in One, 
and sold at the price of one. 


“ Aperfect Smoothing Harrow, 
combined with a vertical or 

straight tooth. 
BRA! DLEY & CO., 


HARROWS, sprain e a EL833, m. 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This ig the only fertilizer professed]: containin all 
the ott elements found in each cr 4 WO. 

Atwater, of the Connecticut A; 
analyzed six of our different fertil 











crop. 
Ma “atation, 
rs,and found in 


every Case, as We guaranteed, that they contained 
a larger ntage of M ante! ‘ood elements 
than’ ch labels p! red on each package. 


ELD ) FERTILIZER co. 
.» Boston, ¥ Mass. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground cae Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
STER BROT s, 
New ork Office 159 0 rout Street. 
‘actory, N a, 


pa earmers pe Dealers oe invited to send for 





FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 






on is mph, ivtive, us pitas, ey 
est Quality. Frice ,modera te. Qualit y nnd 5 
Padirie GOA 0 G6, citer partie ’s. Wind. 
sor, SHARPLESS & CARPEN 

Water Street, igi hlladetphia or H. ge] RUYF, 


igh 
ghe 
tand- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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|THE CORTLAND WAGON 








of Fistfoem Sp 


received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
oe 

ring ig and ou 

facilities for mannfact 

many years’ experience in the 

kind in the world. Ad 


at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
Y, aking 0 gpectalt 
abled to produce a Wagon which for untnena, Wwe rary, 
" ’ 
Cortland Wagon Manufactur'g Co., 


every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 

Pe our 

and finish surpasses t ot ot of any other wagon of 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Glark’s Patent Root-Cutter, 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly finished, 
handsomely striped and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel Knives (gouge 
shaped). The roots are neatly cut in pieces suitable 
for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 to 40 bushels per 
hour, so easily does it do its work. 


Retail Price, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP.. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGAWVUM, CON™. 


WAREHOUSE, 
88 Sonth Market Street, Boston, Mass, 


| CHAM PION GRAIN -DRILL. 





Witk 
Attac mente, 
wifes a perfec 


ty 
sient =a rere 


uD “Ai AS Seiten ouraan, 
sriptiv veeire 


SOERCOY, CERN, cries 


A GOOD SAW MILL 


for $iss. 


Our No. 1 ptentation Saw- $3. is a ran 
} AE LT 10, = ~ ed -power Agricultura Pogines: With 


1,500 to 4,000 ‘Feet 


of lumber can be cut in a on &@ product 25 to 50 
cent. greater than can be cut. with any reciprocatin, 








oe mill. h-2 mille are complete, exce t saw, an 

Ww put on the cars in ‘or low. price 
of $ Ww ted in every \w- Srinis 
of io 6 a es and rhe ng, Gearing, etc. 


‘LANE & BODLEY CO. 


JOHN AND WATER STS., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Washburn & Moen Man't's Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sole Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 


STEEL 
oe BARB FENCING, 


= | 

















a ZL. Thorn Hodge. 6 other Fencing so 
cheap or up so ly. Never rusts, stains, 
— , aRrinkn, or ware. Uv by fire, 
oe impassable by aT at TWO 
SAND we Laer soLD AND PUT UP 

For sale at the 

ar ioe aanek ae with _ ana 





led FR: ’ 
all applicants. It con“ 
tains 2 colored. 500 en 
about 150 . an 





de 
prices and directions for Monibe ‘over 1200 | 
varieties of tea Hed Bowes i Ta Roses, Ete, 
Invaluable ; 


M. FERRY & CO, Detroit ‘Mich. 











Mailed Free fir 















Columbus Nursery, 


Splendid Assortment of Plants sent safely by Express or Matl, “any 


amuaance. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send 3 cent Stamp for Catdlogue. 


R.G. HANFORD & SON, 







COLUMBUS. OHIO. 





EMPIRE FARM FORGE 


$ee't00 200. ; ra naeT, Foe near Eat, 
cents for circula 
to to MPIRE F FORGE C Co., COHOES, N, ¥, 








PRICE, FULL RIGGED, $16. 


SAMPLE PLOWS DELIVERED FREE OF FREIGHT 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





THE SYRAGOSE CHILLED PLOW Ct 


have enlarged the capacity of their works three-fola, 
in order to supply the demand for the year 1979. 
THEY MAKE THE 
BEST CHILLED PLOW 
THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN. 


IT IS LIGHTER OF DRAFT. 

oe B RE SOP CEs IN SHAPE, 

IT CLEANS IN EVERY SOIL WHERE OTHER PLOWS 
NO ys ried SO WELL PREPARES THE SOIL FOR 


THE “PECULIAR WAY IT PULVERIZES T SOIL 
E ron ig) GREAT EXCELLENCIES OVER 


Yorn R 
IT Ist MADE IN DIFFERENT STYLES—ONE-HORSE, 
O-HORSE, OR THREE-HORSE. 


Every Plow is Guaranteed under 
the Seal of the Company. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The reputation of the Syracuse Chilled Plow has 
induced unprincipled manufacturers to palm off on the 
farmers plows that they call chilled, which are, in fact, 
nothing but common plows, with the word “chilled” 
painted or branded thereon. 

The SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW has been made 
but two years and a half, and in that time 


NEARLY 90,000 RAVE BEEN SOLD, 


No other new style of Plow ever sold over Six Thou- 
sand in the same length of time. 
es : EVERY FARMER THAT HAS TRIED 





Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


MATTHEWS’ omit 


DRILL. 
The Standard of America, 









ly by 
EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 











Harrison's Mills, Newly Improved. 


i peangera gerd Flouring 


eins: 194m 


oh Jan, 
i inch 
hour. 


ick 
st oi 


——— 
r " 





The Leading Vegetable Cathartic Pill. 


MOTT’S LIVER FILLS. 


mincilet ee aes of ——_ bodily 
qhente t, the bile 
iy te channel into into the ‘blood ; the 
Co! 


the pow —~4 

ate iar righ’ a 
pated he e, cu low spirits, vertigo, furred 
and an are produced. But 


tongue, 
every one of these tons, as 4 a 
thei? cause, are speedily and ely Femedied by 


Dr. Mott’s liver Pills, 


give fone tothe stomach. 


sce the bowels. 
R remo bese doasys oy the blood. 
purify, , and invigorate the body. 
Feteous of a bilious, irregular habit of body should 
always keep 


Invaluable Household Cathartic 


and Stomachic 
derangement of 


Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, 


is as safe as it ts effective, and in every what dases 
able to blue pill, calomel, or any form ae t 
ous drug, mercury, or other mineral re 
ante %, penile, THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
the press hes rne ample testimony to the ster- 
fine qualiti 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS. 


continually reach us of a rt kindred to 
the 1a followiuge condensed n extracts : : or 

“Mr, John Fie: writes that, after having been 
trobled ~ horpiat y of the bowels for six or seven 


: are as it is a certain antidote to 


— 


he a, erfect regular habit of 
Boat by the ase these pi ahem 
‘Mr. James Cobb, e Tatton ing xo! 
daughter, who been troub! mot ver > 
Het f, Soe Me ae his pl cian to give wy ze 
lef, had, her constitution Was m Much ten 


y the use roury, entire vered her Noaith 
by using ne De. of wer iver pli 


Nepat  — 


foreign countries, especially Tropics, where dis- 
Sedere of the Liver and Bowels a v prevalent, are 
ly recommended to provide ghemsetves with 
admirable specific, and use it on the first appe 3 

gnce of sickness, as the com: ts to which it 
ge MO are of a'elass which | Lg is dangerous to trifle 
with, For sale by all Druggist: 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, New York. 











For Menta ane | Payate U Exbens nd Wi Dyn- 


nese, Pi ~~ Vital- 
iy, Weaken y> 
rding to the direct —' vot ‘'E. N. Hors- 


It tanked a delicious drink, with an ‘and of sugar, in in 
place of lime-juice or lemons, and supplies 
fryer yinrge trade has been built por rary ‘ 
nm built up ou ptions 
yal it is highly egueeaes nded by all the 
eames of this 


ipemaation, will be sup 
n ayy nny 
AL Ww WORKS. P Providence, R. i 








Milling ie, fa Un on 


the Harrison 

System, estate of 

EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


W. Payne & § N.Y. 
Eure a Saft Foner a 


h.p. cyl. 

2 8% 44810, 40x25, 900/$150| 

4 | 4x6 | 66 | 46x30|i600 ca 
6 | Bx7 | 72 | 72x42|3700' 400 
Also, SPABE ARRESTING PORT- 


,and for 
Plantations. Send 
— ——— 


~ MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 


oer ab asten tie given to font fee BELLS. 


talogue 


MENEELY & COMPANY, — 


Bell rs ceaatlan West Troy, N. Y. 


ngs Catalogase tres. Moat 


halyot Pure BELL UL ee 
we “harche es, ARroots Fire 
BELL Wr Meee Farme, rie ts FutLy 
_ pept Free. (YANDUZEN 4 TPT, Cincinnati, 


—— ar 
TRUSSES. 


DR. 8.0. KRAM, 
NW. Cor: Finnteand tim strsets, 


hee A ATI, 0., 
BESS EU he bet eae Heatncata ‘a 
(a Send stamp for circular, 




















or 











and 
ed 
Patent 




















_——_——* 
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HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD'S 


Table Seltzer. 


The essential ingredients of the best table waters 
are hére presented in such proportions as to please the 
most fastidious palate, affording a wholesome, refresh- 
ing, and invigorating beverage, allaying thirst and 
assisting digestion. It challenges comparison with 
any known water, natural or artificial, and is exactly 
the thing to mix with wines, liquors, or flavoring 
syrups. It is crystal clear, bright, colorless, and 
sparkling. All its ingredients are chemically pure. 
It retains the gas as long as any natural water. 


35 U.VION SQUARE. 


Ms CIGA RETTES for CATAR R H, 

“*. ASTHMA, COLD IN THE HEAD, 

eo of the THROAT. 

ble gompeund of the best 

known remedies, leasant smoke. 

sstion. Ma es the breath 
Tobacco. —— 

















a 
a 


y. Recom 
sicians. ‘Adopt 
ECTIVE. _ 
. Manufactu 


the | 
KinmAL A x €o, hee hester, N. Y. 
THE 


iri 
Celluloid Truss 





The most a Truss for 
and cure of Hernia. 
DITMAN’S 
sens Truss Dep't, 
r. Broadway, 


peer 89 York. 


For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictidiiary Premium see page 
29. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 





bing Arrangements, see page 15, 
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THE 


EN DSR ET DENT 


[February 13, 1879. 
























INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €O.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware, 


HARD METAL 






EAVY PLAT 
PINE FINISH. 





Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 































WAX, AS 
The Le MuciLAGE,se. 


’ Best Known. EstaBLisnen,t824, 
FOR SIX DOLLARS 


we will send, by mail, one half dozen Charter Oak 
City Shirts, Uniaundried, Guaranteed perfect, First 
quality Wamsutta. Fine, pure line nen bosome, S ply, in 
eo styles. Finished tor cooler stud, 
screw-stud. Cuffs “. Bande. Give size of Collar, 
Length of Sleeve. Measure from center of back, 
around elbow, to knuckle ¢ of little Senge, arm bent. 
Also directions how to finish Bosom, k-band, and 
Cuffs. Open Back or Front. 

McCULLAMON & ROBERTSON, 


t Manufacturers, Hartferd, Conn. 


_ Mention irs paper. 


ASITUATION Ag 4 Minted i é f iee 


my’ oung man or woman a Lit: Tad 
9g mnont time tn obtat ning a ee et eenten. 
ress, with stamp, | Cops’s COLLEGE, Painesville, 0 


“THE WHITE. 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
machi to sell in 
etition 
ITE. 








Serger © 
oo 
gente Wanted. 


wigs sewing Ma- 


fe ine Jo., Cleve- 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 








Hy its, Street Washers, 
etc, 


Works Founpep m 1832. 
Granted 


Highest 

Py ka oe 
hibition at in 
1867; Vienna ustria, in 


1873 ; and Centennial Exhi 
876. 


bition, 1 
sched mifis to 


4 Imitation Geld \ Ware 
re match. om Secueett of the 
ij D. D. by ox press. Send 
ircular Coll: tal seh Fac 
tory, 885 Broadway, N.Y. Box 






























It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with or 
without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has upon 
adeiicate constitution is simply marvelous. Ridge's 
Food is recognized by the highest authority the world 
over, Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH 
CO. In cans, S5e.; 650.; $1.25; and $1, 7. 


CATARRH 


‘ 
IT 18 REALLY A LUXURY TO USE IT.’ 
95 CHAMBERS 8T., N. Y., AUG. 15, 1878. 
Mr. N. B. PHELPs.—Dear Sir: Last winter, 
while suffering my | from Catarrh, which 
almost unfitted me for business, I happened to 
notice a circular of your NORWEGUN Balm 
I thought I would try it, although T had used 
every Catarrh remedy I ‘had heard of without 
rece ving much, if any, benefit; and IT an 
| ag osay that I received immedinte relief 
om the use of your Baum. A‘, obstructions 
were soon removed, which immediately re- 
lieved me of the headac he; the soreness gradu- 
ally passed away, and the discharges grew less, 
until now I am seemingly perfectly well. IL 
still continue to use the BALM, it is eo soothing 
m~ in aie 1 t it, jally whe 
tis really aluxury touseit,especially when 
the head feels dry and fev erish, 
Respectfully, Rt. W. BYRON, 
Book-keeper for E.8. Dodge Printing Co. 


NORWECIAN BALM 


Immediate relief guaranteed. 
Sample Bottle Twenty-five 
Ask ae Druggist for it, or send re Cireular to 
_N.B.Phelps, Prop, OP, 6 Murray etn. 
































Busoon Genger get. 
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SPENCERIA 





STEEL 
PENS. Iivicon, 


uperior En- 


ras ace a 


"Plakemaa, ee & Oo. 
Yo 











ae ee ee 














OUR RULES 
pying our patrons at a ‘distghen? and which enable 


aranteed certainty of receiving the most PE 


hove b been filled by them with the highest satisfacti 


SAMPLES of goods for making a aboiik required, with PRICES—BOOK OF 


PASHIONS, &c., are SENT FREE, on 
careful description of what is required as to Sty e, 


able value for their money. Any article provi 
alteration, or having another made. Failing in 


‘th 


Gentlemen's ‘Clothing, 


Tailoring, Furnishing Goods and General Outfitting of every Description. 


| By Mail ana Express. 


ive Railroad and Postal facilities of our country bring the most distant places 
New York Cpy.end, to all who choose to avail themselves of them, the many 
ing here. In view of this, we take aneeh pleasure in inviting attention to 
LF-MEBASUREMENT, a system used for nearly twenty years in su 


Quality, Price, etc., all of which will be followed 
with ous care, and parties so ordering may rely upon receiving the best and fullest obtain- 


ese endeavors, money will be returned. 





ts of the country to order wit 
attainable. Over 20,000 orders 


in all 
CT FI 


lication, as usual, or orders can be filled from a 


unsatisfactory can be returned for exchange, 





(COPYRIG BT £ EOURED.) 


e 

z 

& 
J 
aiid 


FOR PANTS. 
Round Waist 
at C, Seat at G, 
Kneo at 1, Bot- 
tom a ; 


fork to K, inside 
seam. 


FOR VEST. 





5 Walt ata L_ 











FOR COAT.—From <A to B, collar 
seam 


ures sane as 
' 3 a at ™ te C, for full ing age, ate of bosom open front or back, 
th; r to I, o e an er st a or eye- 
jenat fre ms = Ss pentre, of FOR 5 Pete’ snens PANTS. fete dre warited: 


length; round Br t 
Waist at E; bode eenaemed —_— 
the coat. 


FOR OVERCOAT.—Same above, 


to 2for length Pan 





except D and hs should be taken t to 
over undercoa nig clay worn athe FOR a ATS. hei Snahs 
FOR BOYS? os PANTS.—F gente at worn, and 
1 to 2 for length; all other meee. 4 = aaa , Rate p= phe regard. er 
Goods will be forwarded, free of charge, by how Mail or wr Exyirece on prepaid orders of $10 


and upwards ; ifless than this, remittance can be mad 
only when the order is accompanied by ci 
Remittances can be le by Draft, 


Geo. L. BURR,  wqcunacain, ‘Mo FULTON srusr, 


Sopeguee, to FESREN © BURR, 





fér man’s suit, giv- 
height and weight. 


reast at O, pepe | 


"a eo bp 1, roped 


reference, or remittance in t, 
tered Letter part paymen 


Add an cain directions, as to 


is gab rnd 1 | BOOTS AND SHOES.—Trace the 


tline of the foot on paper, then 
Nook: e the indiegged on 
ri — at A, B,C, D. 
Give of worn, and 

style requ 





© Acco ly. Goods will be sent C. O. D., 


ter, Post Office Order, or Express. 











STE 
secmSnecial 


Spec , » SOULE 





LEPHS 





















ROR, BW 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





THE BLA 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


f which contains nutritive “im 
feles in one Gas Nenad of wheat, inte form, extracted 
without fermentation thug = papurel 
vitalized condition), will reli 


wetrane = Sy cy cei, Pane penne. Sin- 


Dr. aoe GUERNSEY, 18 We 284 St., New York ; 





Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th 8t., New York ; 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, ‘New York ; 

f LOZIER, 294 West lath St New York; 
and ot ct ars sent free. Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION sau ARE, New York. 
OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITE HOLLY 


IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


pon Ry arieties, is particularly worth 
the attention x An. buyers. . 
Send for Price-List. 


GEORGE W. READ & CO,, 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


Mill Stones and Corn Mills; 
ospeeaar Scere 


for catalogue. 

=. T.N NOYE & SON, Buffale, al ei 

Fi P HE $3 Pre 
y For 


Fo Snce ae He 








HIS OWN 


Esk RAZORS esteemed in Bavepe os 
beet cutters puede in the WORLD. The testimony that 
comes ose ua Bt regard to them is that ‘ Ky cutting stand 
by there ot exist an y razors at all that can 
Nin Swit, these 2 made by J 6m."” 
a ait bl are of the same qu and workman. 


y are mote of the best steel attainable ; hard. 
oad te by a secret chemical process 
«A impossible for any razor not to be of 
the eee cues oo shave any beards growing on 
o e 0 

the human face.” 
The experience of the t shesmande tn € in the United patetes 
=e have used these Swed Suring eo a 
yee fully verifies the --~ 4y - claimed for them 


Sold. and warranted by 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Agents also for LLOYD’S EUXESIS FOR SHAVING, 
374 Washington ®t., Boston, Mass., 


ee Agents, and Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in American and Foreign Cutlery. 


"THE ONLY SILVER MEDAJ 
at tng Paria Rapesien: APTS 


xXLCR 
, COD. 


St dealer 
= oe 9. Alssady pat 


wp in ¢/ 95, ted 
p- = Soe ae Mw for 





PRINTER ! 





Ls pS ada eos 


GEO. P. TRIGG & CO. 


|Srderey | 





SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 















A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 












A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


—+o $94 — 
BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


and beautifying the 
Halenen rendering it dark and glossy. 
The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form, 
a large proportion of deoderioed 
Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this = 
No other compound the pe- 
culiar properties which so exact! 
art various conditions of the 


hair. 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 

It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 

In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. i 
Apply with the hand, or a soft brush, { 
“i abbin ethon on tho ase 
ma: uire bs in 
into the roots of the hair, 7 
Toremove Ag at Lime — &ec. _ 
~ head with 


ru diy witha towel, and apply the 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON. 

eis ‘he 


—_———— 
































Umpire Measuring Jar. 
kitchen “ahah Re 


stead 
etc. ska fo for Ligal 







here. 
co., 


ev 








-| WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test, 150. Water White and Odorless. 
This old-established L brand unsurpassed as an INlum- 
inating Oil. For sale only by 

E. err 153 Maiden Hpne. 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR 






FI 
7 
G 


The foot is the MOsT IMPORTANT member of the an! 
mal’ body, to which the t_care and attention 
directed ; for becomes injured oF or 


E 
i 


Hi 
? 
Fs 
i 


oneeT NO de upon 





r ? 
ge : 
= 
ze 

E o 








Sele Proprietors, 182 Duane St., New York. 

















‘Tar INDEPENDENT ” Press, Nos. 31 anp 23 Rose STREET. 











“Wha 
Som 


That 
(Sinc 


